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ERRORS. 

Notice  to  Binders. 

A  few  errors  have  crept  into  the  Schiller  number.  The  binders 
are  requested  to  insert  the  corrections  on  the  respective  pages  : 

Page  235.      Note  2  : 

Instead  of  "Cf.  Sauer  in   Westermantt' s  Monatshefte  iSg^"   read 
Cp.   Boxberger  in   Westermann'  s  Monatshefte,  i8go. 

Page  247,  second  paragraph,  the  sentence  from  "  der  Herzog 
steht  vor  uns  ' '  on  reads  as  follows  : 

Der  Herzog  steht  vor  uns  stets  als  der  bose  Geist  der  Verneinung, 
dem  der  machtig  drangende  Dichtertrieb  des  Karlsschiilers  beinahe 
zum  Opfer  gefallen  ware.  Der  Klang  des  herzoglichen  Namens  ruft  in 
uns  das  Gedachtnis  an  die  grausame  Festungshaft  Schubarts  wach. 
Und  doch  konnte  dieser  wurttembergische  Dionysius  auch  wohl 
Macenlaunen  haben. 
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WALT  W^HITMAN  AND  THE  GERMANS. 

The  problem  of  Walt  Whitman,  both  in  the  poet's  life- 
time and  soon  after  his  death,  found  widely  different  interpre- 
tations. His  admirers  extolled  him  to  the  very  skies,  his  ene- 
mies freely  lavished  upon  him  cheap  scorn  or  malicious 
slander.  Yet  the  stream  of  criticism^soon  ran  dry,  and  only 
now  and  then  a  faint  voice  is  raised  in  unbiased  circles,  as  it 
were,  to  justify  the  "  good  gray  poet's  "  prophecy  :  "  My  words 
itch  at  your  ears  till  you  understand  them."^  The  recognition 
and  imitation  which  Whitman  found  in  Germany  invite  criti- 
cism once  more.  At  the  very  outset,  we  reject  all  insinuations 
of  membership  in  the  Whitman  Fellowship  or  of  thoughtless 
repetition  of  the  German  glorification  of  the  poet's  figure  and 
works.  In  our  investigation  into  a  new  phase  of  the  Whitman 
problem  we  refrain  from  all  final  criticism  of  the  poet's  life- 
work,  although  in  the  course  of  our  presentation,  hints  for  a 
critical  treatment  of  the  problem  will  be  suggested. 

As  for  broad-minded  cosmopolitanism,  Walt  Whitman 
stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  literature. 
Young   Schiller   gushingly   embraced    the    whole    world,    so 


"^LoG  75.  All  citations  of  Whitman's  poetry  are  taken  from  Leaves  of 
Grass  {LoG),  including  Sands  at  Seventy,  Good- Bye  my  Fancy,  Old  Age 
Echoes,  and  A  Backward  Glance,  etc.,  Boston  ;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1904 
(cited  as  LoG).  For  citations  from  Whitman's  prose  see  Complete  Prose 
Works,   dto,   1 90 1. 

(3) 


4  ll'a/i  Whit?}ia7i  and  the  Germans. 

Whitman  extends  his  ecstatic  "  Salut  au  Monde  "^  and  "  Good- 
will between  the  common  people  of  all  Nations  !  "^  To  for- 
eign lands  he  dedicates  his  poems  that  they,  too,  may  behold 
in  them  what  they  wanted/  With  the  twirl  of  his  tongue  he 
"encompasses  worlds  and  volumes  of  worlds."^  On  his  voy- 
age "to  every  land,  to  every  sea,"  he  starts,  a  "willing  learner 
of  all,  teacher  of  all  and  lover  of  all."^ 

For  Whitman  clearly  recognized  that  "'of  many  debts  in- 
calculable, haply  our  New  World's  chieftest  debt  is  to  old 
poems. "^  Little  credit  he  claims  for  this  New  World,  in  spite 
of  its  great  material  and  political  achievements,  but  "how 
much  to  the  Old,  Old  World  !  "^  Cheerfully  he  receives  "  those 
precious  legacies "  and  tries  "  to  give  them  ensemble,"  to 
mould  them  into  "modern  American  physiognomy."^  "Amer- 
ica does  not  repel  the  past,  or  what  the  past  has  produced 
under  its  forms,  or  amid  other  politics,  or  the  idea  of  castes,  or 
the  old  religions — accepts  the  lesson  with  calmness — is  not 
impatient  because  the  slough  still  sticks  to  opinions  and  man- 
ners and  literature,  while  the  life  which  served  its  requirements 
has  passed  into  the  new  life  of  the'new  forms. "^^ 

Whitman  knows  that  "  these  States  are  entirely  held  pos- 
session of  by  foreign  lands,"  that  they  are  "  still  importing  the 
distant,  the  partial,  and  the  dead.""  But  that  does  not  dis- 
courage nor  does  it  humiliate  his  national  pride  :  "  The  New 
World  receives  with  joy  the  poems  of  the  antique,  with  Euro- 
pean feudalism's  rich  fund  of  epics,  plays,  ballads"  and 
"  holds   them,    indeed,  as   indispensable   studies,     influences. 


^LoG    II2-I20. 

^ Prose,  432. 

"-LoGw. 

^LoG  so. 

*LoG  15. 

''LoG  414. 

*LoG  158. 

^ Prose,  330. 

^^ Prose,  256,  cp.  also  LoG  266. 

^^Prose,  237. 
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records,  comparisons."^^  How  wrong  the  ungracious  charges 
of  want  of  special  originaHty  are  !  "America  may  well  be 
reverently  thankful — can  never  be  thankful  enough  "^^  for  the 
great  examples  of  foreign  nations.  For  "  ere  the  New  World 
can  be  worthily  original  and  announce  herself  and  her  own 
heroes  she  must  be  well  saturated  with  the  originality  of  others, 
and  respectfully  consider  the  heroes  "^^  of  foreign  lands. 
America,  this  huge  world  of  peoples,  climates,  idiocrasies  and 
geographies,  this  immense  sifting-  and  mixing-box  of  genera- 
tions and  years  and  races,  will  never  have  a  national  litera- 
ture until  it  has  fully  absorbed  the  foreign  literatures  and  blended 
them  into  an  ensemble  that  is  the  "  tap-root"  of  any  National 
Literature.^^ 

Whitman's  own  productions  could  not  possibly  have 
emerged  or  been  fashioned  or  completed  in  any  other  milieu, 
nor  in  any  other  era  than  that  of  this  immense,  unprecedented, 
experimental  union,  the  United  States.^"  The  poet  sees  clearly 
enough  that  all  the  prevalent  books  and  library  poets  have  only 
followed  and  "doppelgang'd"^'^  the  foreign  examples.  Modestly 
enough  he  admits  that  his  own  products  are  really  the  thoughts 
of  all  men  in  all  ages  and  lands,  that  they  are  not  original 
with  him.^^  He,  himself  "  conned  old  times,"  he  "  sat  studying 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters,"^^  and  he  respectfully  credits 
them  for  what  they  bequeathed  to  him.^"  But  this  intelligence 
is  to  him  a  mighty  stimulus  toward  originality.  His  national 
pride  soars  to  prophetic  heights  :  "  The  immortal  poets  of  Asia 


^"^ November  Boughs ;  Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  18S8,  p.  11  (cited  as 
Nov.  B).  In  case  of  "A  backward  glance  over  travel' d  roads,"  not  given  in 
prose  works. 

^^Prose,  187. 

^'dto. 

^^ Prose,  490  and  493. 

^^Nov.  B.,g. 

^' Prose,  144,  cp.    Heine's  poem,  "  Der  Doppelganger." 

^^LoG  43  ;  Prose,  218. 

^^LoGno;  4. 

2"ZoG  20  ;  5. 
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and  Europe  have  done  their  work,"  America  at  last  "brings 
its  own  styles."^^  American  independence  will  not  be  a  reality 
until  American  literature  has  freed  itself  completely  from  foreign 
standards  and  influences,"^  and  with  exuberant  shouts  of  joy, 
Whitman  hails  the  coming  original  poet  who  will,  as  he  him- 
self tried  to,  announce  the  "  native  expression-spirit,  getting 
into  form,  adult,  and  through  mentality,  for  these  States,  self- 
contained,  different  from  others,  more  expansive,  more  rich 
and  free."  Then  the  American  national  spirit  will  "  be  evi- 
denced by  original  authors  and  poets  to  come,  by  native 
superber  tableaux  and  growths  of  languages,  songs,  operas, 
orations,  lectures,  architecture."^^  What  a  commentary  on  the 
literary  spirit  of  modern  America,  that  such  a  fervent  appeal  to 
her  honor  has  met  with  no  response! 

Whitman's  admitted  indebtedness  to  foreign  productions 
explains  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  present  investigation  :  to  ex- 
amine, how  far  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Germans,  how 
highly  he  estimated  the  German  spiritual  life,  and,  partly,  how 
the  German  literary  and  philosophical;productions  influenced 
his  works. ^^'^  Considering  the  world-wide  flight  of  Whitman's 
mind,  this  inquiry  may  seem  almost  petty  ;  more  than  once 
the  mention  of  German  lands,  poets,  philosophers,  musicians 
is  grouped  together  with  those  of  scores  of  other  nations.  Yet 
the  passages  where  he  treats  of  German  rep)resentatives  inde- 
pendently are  frequent  enough.  In  tracing  such  passages  we 
may  furnish  a  modest  literary  and  cultural-historical  document 
and  add  our  small  share  to  the  stores  of  the  German  American 
Annals. 

Walt  Whitman  has  no  directly  German  branch  in  his 
family  tree.     Yet  his    mother,  Louisa  van  Velsor,  descended 


"ZoG  265 ;  5- 
""■Prose,  237. 
^^Prose,  236. 

"a  A  paper  now  in  preparation  will  investigate  the  recognition  and  imita- 
tion that  Whitman's  work  has  found  among  the  Germans. 
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from  Dutch  immigration.  From  early  boyhood  he  reveled, 
according  to  his  own  statement,^^  in  romance  reading  of  all 
kind  and,  with  sorties  in  very  many  directions,  a  most  omniv- 
orous novel-reader,  devoured  everything  he  could  get. 
Gabriel  Sarrazin  rightly  stresses  Whitman's  extensive  reading  : 
"  Non  seulementil  n'etait  point  un  illettre,  mais  il  avait  lu  tout 
ce  que  nous  avons  lu  nous-memes."^^  A  passage  in  Specimen 
Days^^  "  My  first  reading,"  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Whitman  took  up  the  reading  of  Walter  Scott  about  1830, 
that  is,  as  a  boy  of  eleven.  Yet  the  chapter  on  "  Growth- 
Health- Work  "^^  and  a  supplementary  remark  in  November 
Boughs^  make  it  probable  that  not  before  1835,  as  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  he  got  into  possession  of  his  "stout,  well-crammed 
one  thousand  page  octavo  volume,  containing  Walter  Scott's 
poetry  entire."  Through  "this  inexhaustible  mine  and  treas- 
ury of  poetic  forage"  he  became  interested  in  the  "  Ballads 
from  the  German,"  which  are  very  likely  his  first  acquaintance 
with  German  literature.  His  interest  in  the  German  ballad  is 
shown  in  a  citation  of  the  "  old  German  legend  of  the  King's 
bell,"  expressing  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Byron,  that  he  had 
had  but  three  happy  hours  in  his  life.  This  ballad  has  been 
enlarged  into  a  narrative  poem  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in 
The  Ki7ig's  Bell,  New  York,  1866,  which  Whitman  had  proba- 
bly read.^^ 

In  his  works  Whitman  gives  no  direct  clew  as  to  whether 
he  ever  acquired  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  from  occasional,  yet  very  rare  citations,  and  from  his 
acquaintance  with  German  Americans  it  seems  not  impossi- 
ble. Referring  to  Whitman's  unfortunate  habit  of  intermixing 
ill -assimilated    French   and    Spanish    words     and     phrases, 


"^^Prose^  9  and  10. 

^^Gabriel  Sarrazin,  La  Renaissance  de  la  PoSsie  Anglaise ;  Paris,  1889 ; 
236. 
^^Prose,  9. 
^'^Prose,  10. 
^^Nov.  B.  12. 
^^Prose,  86. 
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Symonds  says,  speaking  pro  domo  of  his  English  mother- 
tongue  :  "  Let  us  be  thankful  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  bor- 
row also  from  the  German  dictionary  !  "^^  Indeed,  we  appre- 
ciate it  highly  that  Whitman  desisted  from  using  the  German 
vocabulary,  drawing  instead  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
German  intellect. 

Among  his  "  Pieces  in  early  youth  "  Whitman  tells  in  the 
"  Boy  Lover  "  a  most  pathetic  love  story,  which  he  pictures  as 
having  been  experienced  by  himself. ^^  As  a  law  student,  the 
poet,  with  his  brother,  Matthew,  and  two  other  students, 
Wheaton  and  Brown,  used  to  visit  a  little  inn  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  River,  that  was  kept  by  an  elderly  widow  of  Swiss 
descent.  Her  daughter,  Ninon,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair,  was  the  chief  attraction  for  the  young 
friends,  who  soon  loved  her  to  the  very  depth  of  passion. 
Margery,  a  stately  old  woman — half  companion,  half  servant 
— served  the  ale  in  silvern  tankards,  and  the  clean,  homelike 
inn  was  frequently  visited  by  French  and  Germans.  But  one 
Wednesday,  when  the  happy  four  occupied  their  seats  again 
round  the  same  clean,  white  table,  Ninon  failed  to  appear. 
Margery  made  no  answer  to  their  hints  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
At  last,  Wheaton  inquires,  but  Margery  turns  as  pale  as  ashes 
and  disappears.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  returns  and 
conducts  them  back  of  the  house  to  a  cluster  of  trees.  There 
she  stops  and,  pointing  with  her  finger,  she  speaks  in  tones 
calm  and  low  :  "  Ninon  is  there  !  "  There  was  a  grave,  newly 
made.  The  poet  feels  a  deadly  sickness  coming  over  him,  but 
hearing  a  stifled  exclamation  and  looking  round,  he  sees 
Brown  leaning  against  a  tree,  his  cheeks  bloodless  as  chalk. 
Wheaton  had  fallen,  sobbing  like  a  child  and  wringing  his 
hands.  Only  Matthew  keeps  the  same  placid  face,  the  same 
untrembling  fingers,  but  the  seventh  day  after  that  dreadful 
visit  the  poet  saw  the  clay-cold  corpse  of  his  brother  carried  to 


*°John   Addington   .Symonds,  Walt  IVhitntan  ;    A   Study;    London,   1893, 
p.  i5-'. 

^"^  Prose,  354-359- 
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the  repose  of  the  churchyard.  To  whom  does  it  rut  occur 
instantly :  here  we  have  Uhland's  ballad  of  '•  Es  zogen  drei 
Burschen  wohl  iiber  den  Rhein,"  transposed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson — the  American  Rhine  ? 

In  the  many  stages  of  his  eventful  life,  Whitman  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Germans.  From  some  acquainted  with 
dialects  he  must  have  heard  the  "Swiss  proverb,"  otherwise 
unfamiliar  to  us  :  "  My  own  pail  to  milk  in,"^^  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  saying  :  '*  I  had  my  own  fish  to  fry."  Neither  the 
Swiss  Idiotikon  nor  any  other  collection  of  German  proverbial 
sayings  seems  to  know  the  proverb.  Among  the  prominent 
Brooklyn  citizens  between  1830  and  1840,  Whitman  mentions 
Gabriel  Furman,  John  Dikeman  and  Adrian  Hegemann,^^ 
and  among  the  soldiers  he  nursed  at  Washington  in  1865, 
Manvill  Winterstein,  of  Ohio.^^  Among  the  subscribers  for 
Leaves  of  Grass,  in  1876,  he  gives  the  names  of  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  the  painter,  and  Franz  HuefTer,  the  musical  writer. ^^  At 
the  comphmentary  dinner,  given  in  honor  of  Walt  Whitman 
at  Camden,  on  May  31,  1889,  letters  of  Felix  Adler,  former 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at  Cornell,  organ- 
izer of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  of  Rudolf  Schmidt, 
of  Copenhagen,  were  read.^*^  From  Donaldson's  conversa- 
tions with  Whitman^''  it  appears  that  the  poet  visited  Pfafi's 
restaurant  at  New  York  for  years,  and  after  an  intermission 
from  1862  to  1864-65,  and  from  1865  to  1881,  he  visited  it  once 
again  in  August,  188 1.  On  the  same  occasion  Whitman 
praises  some  of  the  German  peculiarities  of  that  place,  its  bill 
of  fare,  etc.,  and  recounts  the  names  of  the  well-known  "  Bo- 
hemians," among  whom  were  quite  famous  literary  authorities, 


^^Prose,  182. 

^^ Prose,  II. 

^^ Prose,  71. 

^^ Prose,  519. 

^^Camden's  Compliment  to  Walt  Whitman;  Ed.  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Phila- 
delphia, 1889,  pp.  63  and  53. 

^'Thomas   Donaldson,    Walt   Whitman,     The  man;  New  York,  1896,  pp. 
201.206-209, 
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both  men  and  women.  Besides  this  very  humorous  and  highly 
interesting  chat  that  recalls  Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme,"  Whit- 
man begins  one  of  h.\s  Sped7nc)i  Days  {August  i6,  1881),  by  "an 
excellent  breakfast  at  Pfaff's'restaurant,  Twenty-fourth  street.'' 
Pfaff  is  an  old  friend  of  his  from  ante-bellum  times  (1859  and 
'60),  "  and,  first  opening  a  big  fat  bottle  of  the  best  wine  in  the 
cellar,"  loves  to  talk  with  Walt  of  the  old  times,  the  old  friends 
and  frequenters,  most  of  whom  were  dead  then.  "And  there," 
the  poet  continues,  "  Pfaff  and  I,  sitting  opposite  each  other 
at  the  little  table,  gave  a  remembrance  to  them  in  a  style  that 
they  would  have  themselves  fully  confirmed,  namely,  big, 
brimming,  filled-up  champagne  glasses,  drained  in  abstracted 
silence,  very  leisurely,  to  the  last  drop."  And  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  spiteful  reproach  of  extravagance,  he  adds  :  "  Pfaff 
is  a  generous  German  restaurateur,  silent,  stout,  jolly,  and  I 
should  say  the  best  selecter  of  champagne  in  America."^^ 

In  Camden,  Whitman  used  to  visit  the  primitive  printing 
office  of  his  friend,  William  Kurtz,  on  Federal  street.^''  In  the 
Specimen  Days  he  inserts  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  German 
friend,  in  which,  after  commenting  on  his  health,  he  states  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  as  a  principal  accomplishment  of  his  life : 
"I  have  the  most  devoted  and  ardent  of  friends."**^  A  talk, 
which  Whitman  had  with  a  German  spiritualist,  inspired  him 
to  the  optimistic  ode  :  "Continuities.  Nothing  is  ever  really 
lost.'"" 

His  visit  to  St.  Louis,  October  till  December,  1879,  brings 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  city  fuses  native  and  foreign 
qualities  to  perfection,  that  "  its  American  electricity  goes  well 
with  its  German  phlegm."^^  In  a  similar  sense,  he  calls  the 
Saxon  element    "  the  fiber  from  which  twain  the  best  current 


^  Prose,  181. 
^^  Prose,  189. 
*^  Prose,  190. 
'^LoG  2>9(>- 
^"^  Prose,  148. 
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stock  of  England  springs."''  Our  poet  likes  well  the  American 
"  polyglot  construction  stamp,"  and^with  curious  interest  notices 
"  German  papers  published,  plays  acted,  speeches  made  in  all 
languages."  Yet  in  his  later  years  he  complains  that  in  the 
leading  traits  of  these  States  which  have  originated  from  for- 
eign stock,  "  the  British  and  the  German,  valuable  as  they  are 
in  the  concrete,  already  threaten  excess,"  and  wishes  for  some- 
thing to  counterbalance  them/*  To  be  sure,  in  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  Spanish  element  in  our  nationality,  Whitman  made 
a  grave  mistake,  as  history  was  to  prove  soon  afterwards. 

While  watching  the  departing  of  the  big  steamers  from 
New  York,  the  observant  poet  beholds  the  German  vessels, 
"  Donau  "  and  "  Helvetia,"**  and  among  the  flags  of  different 
nations  flying  from  the  white-sailed  schooners  and  sloops  that 
glide  up  or  down  the  Delaware  river,  he  observes  "  the  banner 
of  the  great  North  German  empire."*^ 

Casting  his  all-beholding  eyes  over  the  former  lands, 
"  from  which  American  students  may  well  derive  profit,"  Whit- 
man stops  for  a  moment  at  "  the  German  intellect ;  "*^  he 
strongly  recommends  all  the  young  men  to  overhaul  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany.*^  In  the  "  aggregate  and  [electric  globe  or 
universe"  in  which,  "without  relation  as  they  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  the  whole  earth's  poets  combine,"  "  the  Teutonic 
old  and  new  have  their  place. "*^  To  the  poet,  who  "respects 
Teutonia,"*"  it  "seems  there  are  other  men  in  other  lands 
yearning  and  thoughtful,  in  Germany."*^  The  "Answerer  " 
is  claimed  by  all  nations:  *•  The  German  is  sure.""  In  the 
"Sleepers"  the  wandering  poet  has  a  vision  of  the  migration 
of  nations,  endlessly  floating,  "the  Swiss  foots  it  toward 
his  hills,  the  Prussian  goes  his  way."*^  The  Mississippi  re- 
minds him  of  the  "Danube  in  Europe,"  but  it  cannot  compare 


^^ Prose,  283.        ^Prose,  388.         ^^ Prose,  129.        ^^Prose,  117. 
"Prose,  319.        *^Prose,  321.         ^^Prose,  424.         ^'^LoG  192  ;  2. 
"Z0G106.  '''^LoGi2>6.  "Z0G330. 
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with  "earth's  most  important  stream."'^  In  his  cosmopoHtan 
orgies,  the  "  Salut  au  Monde,"  where  the  whole  globe  is  spread 
out  before  the  poet's  clairvoyant  mind,  the  mountain  peaks  of 
"the  Styrian  Alps  and  the  Karnac  Alps"  rise;"*^  steamers  lie  wait- 
ing at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  ;^^  "  others  traverse  the  Zuyder 
Zee  or  the  Scheld  ;"^''  the  Danube,  the  Oder  flow  in  long  lines  f^ 
the  cliffs,  glaciers,  torrents,  valleys  of  Switzerland  appear  un- 
der the  isolation  of  the  long  winter.^^  The  poet  sees  himself  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Berne,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart  f^ 
he  addresses  "  the  liberty-lover  of  the  Netherlands,"  the  stock, 
whence  he  himself  descended,  the  Prussian,  the  sturdy  Aus- 
trian, the  farmer  of  Styria,  the  neighbour  of  the  Danube,  the 
workingman  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  Bava- 
rian, Swabian,  Saxon. "^  He  admires  the  triumph  of  German 
engineering,  the  Gothard  tunnel.*^^  With  him  we  trace  the 
paths  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  ;  we  follow  the  hardy 
pirates  of  the  Baltic  on  their  daring  course. 

With  German  history  Whitman  occupied  himself  but  little. 
Of  Frederic  the  Great  he  only  makes  a  passing  mention. ^^  In 
his  "  commonplace  book,  filled  with  favorite  excerpts,"  he 
jotted  down  Metternich's  remarkable  criticism  on  Napoleon." 
Commenting  on  the  attitude  of  foreign  governments  during 
the  Civil  War,  he  blames,  not  altogether  justly,  Germany,  to- 
gether with  Britain,  France  and  Spain  for  her  unfriendly 
demeanor.*^^ 

The  humiliation  of  France  by  the  united  German 
States  came  like  a  great  shock  to  Walt  Whitman's  artistic 
sense.  France,  that  was  to  him  the  stronghold  of  aspirations 
toward  the  ideal  of  brotherhood,  had  fallen  ;  "  the  proud  ship 
that  led  the  fleet  so  long"  drifted,  "a  mastless  hulk,"  the 
bright    "star   of    France"    lay  smitten — and   with   wonderful 


^^  Prose,  1^2,-        '"'^LoG  114.        ^«Z,oG"  115.        ^W/c.  ^^dio. 
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''"Prose,  1 78.        ''''Prose,  58. 
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notes  the  poet  pours  forth  his   doleful  sympathy,  and  reaches 
the  zetiith  of  his  dithyramb  in  the  prophecy  : 

"Again  thy  star,  O  France,  fair  lustrous  star. 
In  heavenly  peace  clearer,  more  bright  than  ever, 
Shall  beam  immortal. "^^ 

History,  that  has  never  been  Whitman's  forte,  history  has 
not  justified,  nor  scarcely  will  ever  justify,  the  reveries  in 
which  our  aesthetic  enthusiast  reveled.  He  overlooked  en- 
tirely that  the  France  of  his  favorite  fantasy  had  changed,  a 
century  before,  that  not  "rage  divine  for  liberty,"  not  the 
struggle  against  "  the  tyrant  and  the  priest "  had  brought 
about  the  fatal  war,  but  the  arrogance  of  a  shortsighted  and 
ambitious  monarch  who  felt  his  throne  shake.  Significantly 
enough,  the  poet  does  not  find  one  word  of  censure  against 
Germany,  but  on  another  occasion  he  confesses  that  he  "  gets 
a  curious  nourishment  and  lift  from  all  those  grand  old  veter- 
ans," like  von  Moltke.'^''  Indeed,  on  March  10,  1888,  Whitman 
published  a  poem  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the 
new  German  Empire,  Emperor  William  the  Great,  which  in  its 
heartfelt  intuition  and  in  comprehension  of  the  deceased  hero's 
character  is  only  excelled  by  Detlev  von  Liliencron's  elegy. 
The  poem  must  have  been  composed  immediately  after  the 
news  of  William's  death  was  promulgated."^  It  is  entitled 
The  Dead  Eniperorf"'-^ 

To  day,  with  bending  head  and  eyes,  thou,  too,  Columbia, 
Less   for  the  mighty  crown  laid  low   in  sorrow — less  for  the 

Emperor, 
Thy  true  condolence    breathest,   sendest  out  o'er  many  a  salt 

sea  mile, 
Mourning  a  good  old  man — a  faithful  shepherd,  patriot. 


^^LoG  2,07,  cp.  LoG,  188-189. 

^' Prose,  486. 

"^Emperor  William  died  on  March  9,  1888. 

^'^LoG  402. 
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This  poem,  according  to  a  recent  article  of  Horace  Trau- 
bel/''^  brought  Whitman  some  excited  correspondence. 

Whitman's  famiHarity  with  German  literature  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  His  comprehensive  mind  affectionately  absorbed 
the  great  literary  ideas  of  the  German  countries,  and  rejected 
or  moulded  them  to  fit  his  compass  of  a  national  American  lit- 
erature. 

Above  we  have  tried  to  show  how  fully  our  poet 
acknowledged  the  inheritance  of  foreign  literatures  and 
how  highly  he  valued  their  influence.  Yet  in  his  strong 
autochthonic,  American  pride,  he  foresaw  the  dawn  of  a 
genuine,  national  American  literature,  that  will  outshine  all 
the  brilliant  stars  on  the  foreign  sky.  While  he  looks 
back  to  the  grand  edifice  of  the  Old  World,  he  sees  the  foun- 
dation stone  laid  to  the  glorious  temple  of  American  poetry, 
"more  picturesque  than  Rhenish  castle-keeps."^" 

For  comparisons  he  recurs  to  German  examples  :  Thomas 
Carlyle  "  belongs  to  our  own  branch  of  the  stock,  altogether 
Gothic."^^  "Kant,  Goethe  mark  the  era  of  Robert  Burns."" 
•'  Elias  Hicks  is  curiously  contemporary  with  the  long  life  of 
Goethe,"  with  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.^^  In  Whittier  "lives 
the  splendid  rectitude  and  ardor  of  Luther."^^  Longfellow  is 
the  "  poet  of  the  mellow  twilight  of  the  past  in  Germany."  His 
translations  of  many  German  and  Scandinavian  pieces  "are 
said  to  be  better  than  the  vernaculars."^^ 

Monumental  as  he  was  in  appearance, — Sidney  H, 
Morse's  bust^^  always  reminds  me  of  Michel  Angelo's  Moses, — 

'^a  Century   Mizazine;    November  issue,    Vol.   LXXI,    No.    i,  p.   82-98. 
Horace Traubel,  With  Walt  IVhitman  in  Camden,    (p.  88.) 

''^Prose,  160. 

'''^Prose,  395. 

""Prose,  458. 

''^  Prose,  174. 

'^'^  Prose,  186. 

'*A  picture  of  this  bust  is  inserted  as  frontispiece  in  CamderCs  Compliments 
(cp.  note  36).  The  original  in  clay,  modeled  in  1887,  is  to  be  seen  at  Whitman's 
house,  at  Camden,  on  Mickle  street. 
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in  style,  in  thought,  he  loolced  up  to  the  zeniths  of  German 
poetry,  to  the  everlasting  monuments  of  the  Germanic  mind, 
the    Edda,  the   Nibelungen,  Goethe. 

Like  Wagner  and  Nietzsche,  Whitman  is  curiously  at- 
tracted toward  the  myth.  "  The  altitude  of  literature  and  poetry 
has  always  been  rehgion."  The  Edda  of  Snorro  (sic),  with  its 
"  religious  tone,  the  consciousness  of  mystery,  the  recognition 
of  the  future,  of  the  unknown,  of  Deity  over  and  under  all  ex- 
hibits literature's  real  heights  and  elevations,  towering  up  like 
the  great  mountains  of  the  earth."^''  The  poet  sees  "  the  places 
of  the  sagas  ;  '"'*  he  "  knows  the  skald,  the  saga,  the  myth."" 
He  prints  an  extract  from  a  friend's  criticism  of  a  young  man 
who  had  just  passed  away  that  well  befits  young  Whitman's 
own  character  :  "  He  had  the  sweetness  of  a  child,  and  the 
strength  and  courage  and  readiness  of  a  young  Viking. "^*^  In 
his  Pantheon,  the  iridescent  gloom  of  Germanic  mythology  is 
reflected  :  Odin  is  throned  between  Zeus,  Buddha  and  Allah,^^ 
and  his  worshippers  merrily  circulate  the  skull-cup  filled  with 
mead.^^  The  sullen  landscape  of  the  Eddas,  is  pictured  with 
fir-trees  torn  by  northern  blasts,  granite  bowlders  and  clififs, 
meadows,  lakes  and  burial-cairns  and  barrows  by  the  marge 
of  restless  oceans,  from  which  the  dead  men's  spirits  rise  and 
gaze  on  the  tossing  billows.''^ 

Richard  Riethmueller. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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DIARIUM     EINER     REISE     VON    BETHLEHEM,  PA., 
NACH  BETHABARA,  N.  C. 

Von  October  8  bis  November  23,  1753. 

Continued. 

Den  I.  Nov.  machten  wir  iins  mit  dem  fruhesten  wieder  auf 
unsere  Reisse,  mussten  aber  noch  einem  Pferde  zur  Ader  lassen. 
Die  Veranderung  des  Futters  thut  viel  darzu,  das  uns.  Pferde 
kranck  werden.  i^A  M.  kamen  wir  zu  einem  Wasser,  it.  [item] 
1/2  M.  zu  einem  Creekgen  u.  noch  i  M.  zu  einer  andern,  nahe  dabey 
war  eine  alte  Plantage  und  2  Wege,  wir  gingen  den  linckerhand. 
]//[.  M.  weiter  ging  lincker  Hand  den  Berg  hinauf  die  Road  nach 
Warrick  und  wir  kamen  zu  einem  steinernen  Hause,  davon  wir 
schon  lange  gehort  batten,  und  dachten  bier  etwas  Provision  zu 
kauffen ;  allein  es  war  wenig  zu  kriegen.  Die  Leute  rechneten  von 
bier  bis  zur  Runoke  nocb  9  M.  Der  Weg  wurde  eng  und  scbmal, 
und  wir  wussten  oft  nicbt  wie  wir  durchkommen  solten,  und  wenn 
wir  keine  Aexte  bey  uns  gebabt  batten,  war's  uns  schlecbt  gegangen 
seyn.  Wir  musten  also  erst  den  Weg  macben  u.  ausbessern.  Es 
begegneten  uns  aucb  3  Manner  aus  Warwick  [Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.] 
die  in  Carolina  gewesen  waren,  und  wieder  nacb  Hause  reissten,  die 
bescbrieben  den  Weg  sebr  scblecbt,  und  wir  wiirden  kaum  was 
Provision  unterwegs  zu  kauffen  kriegen.  Br.  Natbanael  scbrieb  ein 
kleines  Zettelgen  an  den  Br.  Cbrist.  Raucb  und  gabs  diesen  Leuten 
mit.  2  M.  weiter  kamen  wir  zu  einem  Creekgen,  it.  2  [Meilen]  zu 
einer  Creek  die  sebr  steinicbt  ist,  und  batten  viele  Miihe,  das  Ufer 
binauff  zu  komnien.  i  M.  weiter  kamen  wir  zu  einer  grossen  Buf- 
flers  Lik,^®  da  vor  diesen  sicb  sebr  viele  Buffler  [buffaloes]  aufge- 


°°  Diese  Salz-Lecke  war  ohne  Zweifel  an  der  Stelle  der  jetzigen  Stadt 
Roanoke,  die  bis  vor  etwa  zwanzig  Jahren,  Big  Lick  genannt  wurde.  Die 
steinichte  Creek,  die  sie  kurz  vorher  passirten,  war  wahrscheinlich  Tinker's 
Creek. 
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halten  haben,  weil  der  Sumpf  sehr  salpetericht  ist.  Nicht  weit  davon 
kamen  wir  zu  einer  Plantage  da  gutes  Wasser  ist.  Wir  gingen  etwa 
noch  y2  M.  und  da  drehete  sich  unser  Weg  der  ziemlich  schmal 
wurde,  linckerhand  ab.  Der  zur  rechten  ist  sehr  gangbar  und  geht 
nach  Grain  Brayer.^'  Wir  hielten  Mittag  an  einer  Creek  und  musten 
durch  einen  grossen  Sumpf  fahren.  Br.  Losch  der  voraus  gegangen 
war  um  zu  sehen,  ob  er  was  Welschkorn  konte  zu  kauffen  kriegen, 
kam  auch  wieder  zu  uns.  Gegen  4  Uhr  kamen  wir  an  die  Runoke, 
und  musten  auf  das  Welschkorn  warten,  das  noch  nicht  ausgemacht 
war.  Einige  Brr.  gingen  auf  die  nachste  Plantage  und  hielfen  den 
Leuten  Welschkorn  ausmachen,  und  ein  paar  draschen  Haber. 
Weil  es  spat  wurde,  musten  wir  hier  iiber  Nacht  bleiben.  Mr. 
Evens,  der  Miiller,  der  iiberm  Reviere  wohnt,  kam  zu  uns,  und  gab 
uns  einen  guten  Rath  wegen  unserer  krancken  Pferde,  wir  pro- 
birten  es,  und  es  half.  Wir  dachten  auch  heute  viel  an  unsere  1. 
Geschwister  in  Heidelberg,  und  wiinschten,  dass  sie  mochten  wissen, 
wie  vergniigt  und  wohl  uns  der  Heiland  bis  hieher  gebracht  hat. 
Heute  waren  wir  12  M.  weit  gekommen. 

Den  2.  Nov.  Wir  stunden  bald  friih  auf,  und  batten  wenig 
geschlafen,  weil  der  Ranch  uns  die  ganze  Nacht  sehr  incommodirte. 
Mit  Tages  Anbruch  passirten  wir  die  Runoke,  sie  war  sehr  seichte 
und  nicht  ganz  so  gross  als  die  Lecha,  hat  aber  viele  glatte  Steine 
und  tritt  bey  hohen  Wasser  wohl  5^  M.  iiber  die  Ufer  aus.  Wir 
batten  auch  viele  Miihe  unser  kranckes  Pferd  iiber  zu  bringen. 
YaM-.  weiter  kamen  wir  zu  Evens  Miihle,  da  sich  denn  uns.  Weg 
lincker  Hand  drehete  und  sehr  schmal  wurde.  i  M.  weiter  batten 
wir  ein  steiles  Bergel  zu  steigen,  das  sehr  abhangig  war.  Wir  waren 
auch  bald  in  einem  Graben  stecken  blieben  und  in  Gefahr  unsere 
Deichsel  zu  brechen.  i  M.  weiter  hatten  wir  einen  ziemlichen  hohen 
Berg  vor  uns,  und  musten  die  Helffte  von  unsern  Sachen  abladen 
und  auf  den  Riicken  hinauftragen,  und  wir  konten  noch  kaum  den 
Wagen  hinaufbringen.  Es  ging  sehr  steil  wieder  hinunter,  wir 
hemden  [hemmten]  2  Rader  und  hingen  noch  einen  Baum  hinten 


"  Grain  Brayer  ist  das  County  Green  Brier  in  West  Virginien.  Die 
Schreibung  des  Namens  in  dem  Tagebuch  ist  der  schottisch-irischen  Aus- 
spracbe  zuzuschreiben,  die  die  Briider  auf  ihrer  Reise  horten. 
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am  Wagen,  daran  sich  die  Brr.  alle  feste  hielten,  und  so  kamen  wir 
gliickl.  iiber  diesen  Berg.  Dann  batten  wir  i^  M.  guten  Weg, 
hielten  Mittag  an  einem  Creekgen.  Es  sahe  sehr  regnericht  aus,  und 
hatten  einen  grossen  Berg^^  vor  uns.  Wir  fragten  einen  Mann,  der 
uns  begegnete,  ob  wir  heiite  noch  konten  iiber  den  Berg  kommen, 
er  sagte  ja,  es  wohne  auch  jemand  oben  aufm  Berge  und  da  hatten 
wir  Gelegenheit  iiber  Nacht  zu  bleiben,  wir  glaubten  es,  und  fuhren 
bis  zum  Berg  musten  aber  vorher  noch  iiber  eine  grosse  Creek. 
Dann  probirten  wir,  ob  wir  den  Berg  hinauf  konnten  kommen ; 
Allein  es  war  nicht  mogl.,  denn  der  Fuss  des  Berges  war  zu  steil. 
Wir  resolvirten  also  abzuladen,  und  die  Sachen  den  Berg  hinauf  zu 
tragen.  Br.  Lischer  u.  Pfeil  blieben  bey  dem  Wagen,  und  wir 
iibrigen  gingen  den  Berg  hinauf  und  da  wir  die  HeliTte  waren,  fing 
es  an  zu  regnen,  und  es  wurde  uns  und  uns.  Pferden  zieml.  schwer; 
wir  hofften  aber  auf  der  Hohe  des  Berges  das  Haus  zu  finden,  wovon 
uns  der  Mann  gesagt  hatte.  Die  Zeit  wurde  uns  lang,  und  da  wir 
auf  die  Hohe  kamen,  war  kein  Haus  noch  Wasser  zu  finden.  Wir 
musten  also  resolviren  auch  den  Berg  hinunter  zu  gehen ;  und  es 
war  sehr  fiinster,  und  regnete  starck.  Endlich  nach  vielen  Hoffen 
kamen  wir  unten  ins  Thai  an  ein  Creekgen,  und  hatten  2^  Stunden 
iiber  diesen  Berg  zugebracht.  Wir  lagerten  uns  denn,  so  gut  wir 
konten,  und  hatten  viele  Miihe,  ehe  wir  Feuer  kriegten;  Denn  es 
regnete  gewaltig  u.  alles  war  nass.  Wir  schlugen  uns.  Zelt  auf  und 
legten  uns  miteinander  auf  das  nasse  Lager  und  ruheten  ein  wenig. 
Gegen  Morgen  klarete  es  auf,  u.  wurde  sehr  kalt. 

Wir  gingen  den  3.  Nov.  mit  dem  friihesten  wieder  iibern  Berg 
um  die  iibrige  Sachen  u.  den  Wagen  nach  zu  hohlen.  Br.  Gottlob, 
Nathanael  u.  Kalberland  blieben  derweile  beym  Zelte.  Die  Brr. 
welche  beym  Wagen  geblieben  waren,  hatten  auch  eine  kalte  Nacht 
gehabt,  und  wir  freueten  uns  einander  wieder  zu  sehen.  Wir  be- 
luden  uns.  Pferde  noch  einmal,  und  brachten  die  meisten  Sachen  auf 
die  Hohe  des  Berges,  machten  ein  Feuer  u.  Br,  Haberland  blieb 
dabey.    Die  iibrigen  Brr.  gingen  wieder  zuriick  um  den  Wagen  nach 


"  Dieser  grosse  Berg,  der  den  Reisenden  so  viele  Miihe  bereitete,  ge- 
horte  zu  den  Blauen  Bergen.  Dieselben  iiberschritten  sie  bei  Magotty  Gap, 
denn  am  nachsten  Tage  kamen  sie  an  die  Maggedi  (Magotty)  Creek.  Die 
Nennung  dieses  Baches  identifizirt  die  Uebergangsstelle. 
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zu  hohlen,  der  zieml.  leer  war,  wir  hatten  aber  noch  genug  dran  zu 
schieben,  ehe  wir  ihn  hinauf  brachten,  kamen  aber  doch  in  anderthalb 
Stunden  gliickl.  auf  die  Hohe.  Nachdem  wir  uns.  Sachen  wieder 
aufgeladen  hatten,  fuhren  wir  noch  etwas  bergauf,  dann  gings  Berg 
unter,  und  wir  mussten  2  Rader  sperren  u.  einen  Baum  anhangen, 
und  alle  Brr.  hingen  sich  noch  fest  hinten  dran  u.  so  fuhren  wir 
gliickl.  hinunter  zu  unsern  Zelte  und  freueten  uns,  dass  uns  der  Hid. 
so  gliicklich  dariiber  geholffen  hatte.  Weil  noch  ein  paar  steile  u. 
abhangige  Hiigel  vor  uns  waren,  so  iiberstiegen  wir  dieselben  noch 
vor  Abends  u.  schlugen  uns.  Zelt  an  einem  Creekgen  auf  und  liesen 
uns.  Pferde  in  den  Busch  gehen,  Wir  waren  alle  sehr  miide  und 
schlaferig,  und  liesen  diese  Nacht  die  Engelgen  alleine  wachen. 

Den  4.  Nov.  [Sonntag].  Hatten  wir  ziemlichen  ungebahnten 
Weg  und  mussten  viele  Baume  aus  dem  Wege  raumen.  Unser 
Wagen  blieb  auch  in  einem  Morastloche  stecken  u.  brachten  bey 
2  Stunden  zu,  ehe  wir  ihn  wieder  herauskriegten.  (Die  Winde  thut 
uns  iiberall  gute  Dienste.)  i  M.  weiter  hatten  wir  wieder  Wasser, 
dann  4  M.  ein  Creekgen,  da  wir  Mittag  hielten,  und  hatten  bis  hie- 
her  guten  Weg  gehabt.  Nachmittags  passirten  wir  Maggedi 
[Magotty]  Creek,  nahe  dabey  wohnt  Benjamin  Reh  ein  alter  Mann 
von  etl.  90  Jahren  u.  seine  Frau  die  bey  100  ist,  sind  beyde  noch  recht 
munter  u.  active  Leute,  gaben  uns  Milch  zu  trincken,  und  bezeugten 
sich  sehr  freundlich.  Nahe  bey  diesem  Hause  ist  ein  tiefes  Morast- 
loch  und  dann  gehts  gleich  einen  steilen  Hiigel  hinauf,  da  wir  in 
die  Warricker  Road  kamen,  die  meist  westlich  ging  und  hatten 
zieml.  guten  Weg.  2  M.  hatten  wir  ein  Creekgen  u.  3  M.  weiter 
schlugen  wir  unser  Zelt  auf  nahe  an  einer  grossen  Creek.  Wir  muss- 
ten in  dieser  Gegend  wohl  Achtung  auf  uns.  Pferde  geben,  denn  wir 
hatten  gehort,  dass  hierum  Leute  geben  soil,  die  die  Pferde  weg- 
fiihren.  Wir  kochten  diesen  Abend  Klossel,  die  uns  wohl  schmeck- 
ten,  und  nach  dem  Abend  Seegen  legten  wir  uns  seel,  zur  Ruhe. 

Den  5.  stunden  wir  friih  auf,  und  zogen  uns.  Strasse,  hatten 
etliche  Meilen  guten  Weg,  der  sich  immer  auf  der  Hohe  hinzog. 
Da  wir  5  M.  gefahren  waren,  kamen  wir  zu  Mr,  Robert  Kohl,  Justus 
of  Peace,  und  kaufften  etwas  Welschkorn  bey  ihm.  Er  ist  ein  be- 
scheidener  Mann,  u.  bedauerte  sehr,  dass  er  von  unserm  Kommen 
nicht  gewusst  habe ;  denn  er  ware  uns  gerne  entgegen  gekommen, 
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und  uns  ein  bessem  u.  nahern  Weg  gefiihrt,  so  dass  wir  den  grossen 
Berg  u.  alle  Hiigel  batten  vermissen  konnen.  Der  Weg  sey  wobl 
nicbt  ganz  ausgebauen,  weil  wir  aber  so  viele  Hands  waren,  so  batte 
es  konnen  mit  leicbter  Miibe  gescbeben,  er  wolle  aber  docb  seben, 
dass  dieser  Weg  bald  gemacbt  wuide.  Es  bbeben  nocb  ein  paar 
Brr.  bier  u.  bielfen  etHcbe  Buscbel  Welscbkorn  ausmacben,  das  wir 
gekauft  batten.  Wir  batten  wieder  zieml.  barte  Sticbe  [Aufstieg] 
binaufzufabren.  ^  M.  war  ein  Creekgen  u.3^  M.  kamen  wir  zu  Black 
Water^^  einer  grossen  Creek,  die  steile  Ufer  bat.  i  M.  kamen  wir 
wieder  an  ein  Creekgen  u.  2  M.  zu  einer  andern,  an  der  wir  Mittag 
hielten.  Es  waren  bierum  einige  Morast  Locber,  kamen  aber  gkickl. 
durch.  Dann  ging  der  Weg  Hnckerband  den  Berg  hinauff,  wir  ver- 
feblten  ibn  aber  u.  kamen  mebr  recbter  Hand,  zu  einem  alten  Miibl- 
Graben  bey  Ringfros  Miibl.  Wir  bbeben  bncker  Hand  u.  drebeten 
uns  den  Berg  wieder  binauff  und  kamen  in  uns.  ordentl.  Weg. 
I  M.  batten  wir  ein  Creekgen  u.  Morast  Locber.  3^  M.  ein  Creek- 
gen, it.  [item]  ^  it.  yi  M.  i  M.  weiter  bnkerband  war  eine  neue 
Plantage  u.  ^  M.  davon  mussten  wir  durcb  ein  bosen  Scbwamm 
u.  Creek  fabren.  i  M.  weiter  kamen  wir  zu  Robert  Jobnsen,  und 
kaufften  bey  ibm  etwas  Heu.  Er  ging  ^  M.  mit,  um  uns  den  Weg 
uber  die  Creek  zu  zeigen,  und  einen  bequemen  Platz,  wo  wir  uns. 
Zelt  konten  aufscblagen.  Unser  Cours  war  beut  West  u.  Siid-West 
gewesen,  und  batten  16  M.  gefabren,  der  Weg  war  nocb  so  ziemb 
ausser  einigen  Morast  Lochern  und  steile  Ufer  an  den  Creeken. 
Und  batten  von  bier  nocb  25  M.  bis  zu  Smitb  River. 

Den  6.  Nov.  sezten  wir  unsere  Reisse  wieder  fort.  Br.  Her- 
manns blieb  zuriick,  um  bey  Mr.  Jobnsen  Haber  zu  dreschen.  Wir 
mussten  durcb  viele  Morast  Locber,  und  es  sabe  oft  gefabrlicb  um 
uns.  Wagen  aus  um  stecken  zu  bleiben.  Wir  mussten  oft  die  Rader 
aus  den  Locbern  winden,  und  batten  viele  Arbeit  den  Weg  auszu- 
bauen,  weil  er  so  enge  war,  und  wir  oft  kein  Durcbkommen 
saben,  mit  dem  langen  Wagen  zu  dreben  u.  zu  wenden.  2  M.  von 
uns.  Nacbtquartier,  fubren  wir  durcb  eine  Fence,  batten  viel  Morast 
u.   musten  wobl   30  mal   iiber  eine  Creek   fabren,  die  durcb   den 


"  Der  „Black  Water  River"  fliesst  durch  Franklin  County  und  miindet 
in  den  Roanoke  River. 
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grossen  Swam  laufft.  Br.  Hermanus  kam  auch  wieder  zu  uns  und 
brachte  etliche  Bushel  Haber  mit  sich,  die  er  gedroschen  hatte.  Mr. 
Johnsen  ein  Welshman  hat  einen  artigen  Discours  mit  dem  Br.  Her- 
manus gehabt,  und  ihn  erst  gefragt,  auf  was  Art  er  zu  den  Mora- 
vians gekommen  sey,  und  da  es  ihm  Br.  Herm.  gesagt  hatte,  so  fing 
er  auch  an,  und  erzehlte,  wie  es  ihm  seit  etlichen  Jahren  gegangen 
sey.  Nemlich,  er  sey  einmal  sehr  unruhig  geworden,  und  hatte  vor 
Angst  seines  Herzens  fast  nicht  bleiben  konnen,  dann  habe  er  sich 
mit  alle  seinem  Elend  zum  Heilandt  gewandt,  der  habe  ihn  angenom- 
men  und  ihm  was  von  seinem  Blute  fiihlen  lassen,  das  hatte  ihn  zu- 
frieden  gestellt,  und  so  sey  es  ihm  noch.  Und  wenn  es  ihm  in  seinem 
Herzen  nicht  wohl  ware,  so  ginge  er  immer  wieder  zum  Heiland; 
und  fiihle  sein  Herz  wieder.  Und  so  sey  es  auch  ihm  seiner  Frau 
u.  altesten  Sohne.  Er  habe  noch  niemanden  was  davon  gesagt, 
ausser  wo  er  fiihle  u.  mercke,  dass  es  einem  auch  so  ware  wie  ihme. 
Denn  die  Welt  verstande  so  viel  von  solchen  Sachen  als  ein  Pferd 
und  darum  halte  er  sich  stille.  Er  habe  auch  schon  9  Jahr  keine 
Predig  gehort,  und  wenn  jemand  von  uns  wieder  diesen  Weg 
reissete,  solte  er  ja  bey  ihm  einkehren.  Wir  freueten  uns  alle,  da 
uns  Br.  Hermanus  dieses  erzehlete,  und  waren  froh,  dass  der  Heiland 
auch  hier  in  dem  fiinstern  Busche  seine  Leute  hat,  die  ihn  lieben.^'^ 
Wir  schlugen  Abends  uns.  Zelt  noch  im  Swam  auf  und  waren  heute 
bey  aller  Muhe  u.  Arbeit  nur  10  M.  weitgekommen.  Unser  1.  Herz 
Gottlob  hielte  den  Abend  Seegen,  u.  so  legten  wir  uns  zur  Ruh. 

Den  7.  Nov.  Mit  Tages  Anbruch  machten  wir  uns  wieder  auf 
m  kamen  bald  aus  dem  Schwamm,  hatten  gleich  einen  Berg  vor 
uns,  der  auf  der  andern  Seite  sehr  steil  hinunterging.  Unten  am 
Berge  musten  wir  iiber  eine  mittelmassige  Creek,  und  dann  gings 
gleich  wieder  bergauff,  es  hielte  aber  sehr  hart,  ehe  wir  hinauf- 
kamen.  Denn  der  Erdboden  war  so  glatt,  dass  die  Pferde  nicht 
fussen  konten.  Dann  hatten  wir  i  M.  guten  Weg,  drauf  gings 
wieder  in  einen  Schwam  und  etliche  mal  iiber  eine  Creek.  Unser 
Wagen  litte  etwas  Schaden,  weil  das  Ufer  einer  Creek  so  steil  u. 


""  Die  englische  Uebersetzung  fiigt  noch  hinzu :  „Two  miles  this  side  of 
Jones'  we  had  stopped  at  a  house  to  warm  ourselves  and  inquiring  what  sort 
of  a  man  Jones  was,  an  Irish  woman  said,  he  was  a  very  clever  man,  that  we 
might  very  well  lodge  with  him,  that  he  turned  nobody  away  and  that  he  was 
quite  another  man  from  the  people  in  general.  We  rejoiced  very  much  to  hear 
this  news  in  this  wilderness." 
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tief  hinunter  ging,  dass  der  Wagen  hinten  auf  schlug,  und  ein  Stiick 
Brett  aus  dem  Boden  brach.  Wir  reparirten  es  bald  wieder  u.  hielten 
Mittag  an  dieser  Creek.  Br.  Losch  ging  voraus  urn  den  Weg  zu 
recognosciren.  Wir  batten  gleich  einen  steilen  Hugel  vor  uns.  und 
dann  gings  einen  zieml.  langen  Berg  hinauf.  Auf  der  Hohe  sahe 
man  den  Pilot  Mountain  in  North  Carolina,  und  wir  freueten  uns 
nun  balde  die  Carolinische  Granze  zu  sehen  u.  unser  1.  Land  zu  be- 
treten.  Wir  fuhren  i  M.  Weges  auf  den  Berg  bin,  dann  gings  sehr 
steil  hinunter.  Unten  am  Berge  passirten  wir  eine  grosse  Creek 
die  sehr  steile  Ufer  hatte,  und  kamen  endl.  an  Smith  River  u.  fuhren 
I  M.  auf  einen  schonen  lowen  Lande,  da  viele  Weintrauben  waren, 
die  uns  recht  wohl  schmeckten.  Br.  Gottlob  war  etliche  Meilen  vor- 
ausgeritten  um  sich  des  Weges  zu  erkundigen.  Wir  kamen  an  einen 
Berg,  und  gedachten  denselben  beute  Abend  noch  zu  iibersteigen, 
wir  probirten  auch  was  wir  konten,  allein  es  wolte  nicht  gehen,  denn 
der  Berg  war  zu  steil.  Uns.  1.  Herz  Gottlob  kam  zuriick,  und  sagte, 
dass  es  nicht  mogl.  sey  mit  der  ganzen  Ladung  des  Wagens  hinauff 
zu  kommen.  Wir  schlugen  also  unser  Zelt  auf  unten  am  Berge  nahe 
am  Reviere.  Einige  Brr.  brachten  uns.  Pferde  Yz  M.  weit  auf  die 
Weyde,  und  blieben  die  Nacht  bey  ihnen.  Wir  batten  eine  ver- 
gniigte   u.   seel.    Nacht. 

Den  8.  Nov.  Mit  Tages  Anbruch  schickten  wir  uns  wieder  zur 
Reisse,  und  trugen  die  Helffte  unserer  Sachen  auf  den  Berg.''^  Dann 
hohlten  wir  den  Wagen  auch  nach,  batten  aber  viel  Miihe  u.  Arbeit, 
ehe  wir  hinauff  kamen,  denn  es  war  sehr  steil.  Da  wir  auf  der 
Hohe  waren,  luden  wir  uns.  Sachen  wieder  auf,  und  fuhren  den 
Berg  hinunter.  Mitten  im  Thai  passirten  wir  ein  Creekgen,  und  so 
bald  wir  driiber  waren,  gings  den  2t.  Berg  hinauff,  wir  musten 
wieder  abladen,  und  trugen  die  meisten  Sachen  auf  den  Berg,  der 
der  allersteilste  ist,  unter  alien  die  wir  noch  passirt  haben.  Wir 
waren  alle  recht  froh,  als  wir  droben  waren.  Den  Berg  hinunter 
hemden  wir  2  Rader  und  hingen  noch  einen  Baum  hinten  am  Wagen, 
und  kamen  recht  gliickl.  hinunter.  Die  Leute  haben  uns  diese  Berge 
[als]  sehr  gefahrl.  beschrieben,  und  dass  wir  kaum  hinauf  kommen 


"  Dieser  Berg  ist  moglicherweise  der  ..Brown's  Hill  Mountain",  den  die 
Reisenden  iiberschreiten  mussten  ehe  sie  den  Hicky  Creek  erreichten. 
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wiirden :  Denn  Morgan  Bryand,®^  (jgj-  zuerst  diesen  Weg  gefahren 
sey,  habe  mussen  die  Rader  von  seinen  Wagen  abnehmen  u.  ihn 
stiickweiss  hinanftragen,u.sey  3  Monath  von  der  Shanidore  bis  an  die 
Etkin  [Yadkin] auf  der  Reisse  gewesen.  Unten  am  Berge  passirten 
wir  eine  grosse  Creek  mit  hohen  Ufern,  die  bald  in  Smith  River  fallt. 
Wir  kamen  zu  einer  Plantage,  und  die  Leute  waren  freundl.  u.  zeig- 
ten  ohne  uns.  fragen  uns  den  rechten  Weg  der  i  M.  von  hier  lincker 
Hand  abdrehet,  und  nicht  so  gangbar  ist,  als  der  gerade  fort  geht. 
I  M.  weiter  war  eine  zieml.  grosse  Creek  und  solche  hohe  Ufer, 
dass  wir  uns  fast  keinen  Rath  wussten  wie  wir  druber  kommen 
solten.  Es  ging  aber  doch  mit  vieler  Miihe  u.  Arbeit,  und  kamen 
gliickl.  iiber,  Wir  fuhren  noch  2  M.  biss  zu  uns.  Nachtlager,  der 
Weg  war  aber  sehr  schlecht  u.  bheben  einigemal  stecken.  Wir 
schkigen  uns.  Zelt  nahe  bey  einer  Plantage  auf,  und  waren  heute 
mit  alle  Miihe  u.  Arbeit  nur  7  M.  avancirt.  Es  fing  an  zu  regnen 
u.  wir  musten  uns  zieml.  nass  nieder  legen. 

Den  9.  Nov.  stunden  die  meisten  Brr.  sehr  fruh  auf,  weil  sie 
nicht  schlafen  konten,  denn  es  regnete  sehr  stark  u.  das  Wasser 
floss  unter  uns  weg,  so  dass  wir  ganz  im  Wasser  lagen  u.  uns 
nicht  retten  konnten.  Das  Revier  war  diese  Nacht  2  Fuss  ge- 
wachsen,  u.  wir  sahen  keine  Moglichkeit  iiber  zu  kommen.  Wir 
batten  fleissig  Besuch  von  den  Leuten,  die  hierum  wohnen,  die  sich 
nicht  genug  verwundern  konten  iiber  uns.  langen  Wagen,  und  dass 
so  viele  ledige  Leute  mit  einander  reissten.  Sie  fragten  auch  nach 
uns.  minister,  und  Br.  Gottlob  hatte  auf  dem  ganzen  Wege  der  Leute 
ihre  Affection,  und  batten  gerne  ihre  Kinder  von  ihm  getaufft  ge- 
habt.  Gegen  Mittag  lies  der  Regen  nach,  und  wir  hofften  auf  gut 
Wetter,  allein  es  fing  noch  starcker  an  zu  regnen,  und  wir  konten 
kaum  ein  bissel  Feuer  erhalten.  Wir  veranderten  unser  Zelt  u. 
machten  ein  Grabgen  drum,  damit  das  Wasser  ablaufen  konte,  allein 
der  Regen  [drang]  so  durchs  Zelt  durch,  dass  wir  in  kurzer  Zeit 
recht  dichtig  nass  wurden,  und  meist  die  ganze  Nacht  mit  Wachen 
zubrachten. 


"  Morgan  Bryan  war  einer  der  Pionier  Quaker,  die  sich  in  der  Nahe  von 
Winchester,  in  Virginien,  niederliessen.  Zwischen  1731  und  1735  war  er 
thatig  eine  Quaker-Colonie  bei  Winchester  anzusiedeln.  Eine  „Council 
Order",  datiert  1736  (vielleicht  ein  Irrtum  fiir  1730)  giebt  an,  dass  er  und 
Alexander  Ross  nordlich  und  westlich  von  Winchester  Land  erworben  batten. 
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Den  lo.  Nov.  fing  sichs  ein  bissel  aufzuklaren.  Das  Revier 
aber  wurde  noch  hoher,  iind  wir  brachten  heute  uns.  Zeit  meist  zu 
mit  Blankets  trocknen,  flicken  u.  Striimpfe  stopfen.  Kaufften  auch 
etl.  Bushel  Welschkorn  und  Fleisch  von  unsern  Nachbarn.  denen 
sehr  lieb  war,  dass  wir  so  lange  hier  liegen  bleiben  musten,  damit  sie 
was  Geld  losen  konnen.  Nachmittag-s  batten  wir  ein  kleines  L.  Mahl 
[Liebes  Mahl]  u.  ruheten  recht  wohl,  wiinschten  uns  auch  heute  zu 
unsern  1.  Herzen  in  Bethlehem  um  uns  mit  ihnen  zu  laben.  Br. 
Nathanael  hielte  den  Abend  Seegen  und  so  legten  wir  uns  zur  Ruhe. 

Den  II.  Nov.  [Sonntag],  Einige  Brr.  gingen  bald  friih  ans 
Revier  um  zu  sehen,  ob  wir  hiniiber  kommen  konten,  u.  das  Wasser 
war  2  Fuss  gefallen.  Wir  liessen  uns  von  einem  Manne  die  Ueber- 
fahrt  zeigen  u.  ritte  zuerst  durch  mit  unsern  Schimmel.  Wir  wag- 
tens  denn  u.  fuhren  durch  u.  kamen  gluckl.  iiber.  Die  Ufer  waren 
noch  zieml.  gut  zu  steigen.  Wir  fuhren  durch  einen  Schwam, 
blieben  aber  eine  gute  Weile  in  einem  Morast  Loche  stecken  u.  hatten 
viele  Miihe,  ehe  wir  herauskamen.  Mr.  Hikki^^  der  ^  M.  von  hier 
wohnt  u.  ein  store  house  hat,  kam  auch  zu  uns  u.  bezeigte  sich  sehr 
freundl.  (Dis  ist  das  nachste  Haus  wo  wir  Salz  konnen  zu  kauffen 
kriegen).  Wir  hatten  noch  einen  schlimmen  Weg  bis  zu  seinem 
Hause,  und  kauflften  hier  etwas  Provision.  Ein  paar  Meilen  von 
hier  begegnete  uns  ein  Mann  der  aus  Nord  Carolina  kam  u.  nicht 
weit  von  unseren  Lande  wohnt.  Wir  horten  von  ihm,  dass  es  schon 
tiberall  bekannt  sey,  dass  wir  bald  kommen  wurden,  [er]  habe  auch 
gehort,  dass  2  Ministers  bey  uns  waren,  welches  sehr  gut  sey ;  denn 
sie  lebten  ganz  wie  die  wilden  Menschen,  und  horten  gar  nichts  von 
Gott  noch  seinem  Wort.  Es  ware  ihm  auch  lieb,  dass  wir  einen 
Doctor  bey  uns  hatten.  Wir  hielten  Mittag  2^  M.  disseit  [jenseits] 
Hikki  an  einem  Creekgen,  wo  gute  Weyde  ist,  und  hatten  bis  hieher 
zieml.  guten  Weg  gehabt.  Dann  gings  wieder  durch  einige  Morast 
Locher  und  iiber  steile  Hiigel.  Alle  ^  M.  [oder]  J4  M.  hatten  wir 
Wasser,  dabey  oft  tiefer  Morast  war.  Abends  schlugen  wir  unser 
Zelt  auf  an  einem  Creekgen,  waren  heute  8  M.  gereisst,  und  es  ging 
noch  zieml.  hurtig.  Wir  waren  froh,  dass  wir  noch  so  schones 
Wetter  hatten.  Wir  kochten  zu  unsern  Abend  Essen,  Virginische 
Potatoes,  die  uns  recht  wohl  schmeckten.  Br.  Nathanael  hielte  den 
Abend  Seegen  u.  drauff  legten  wir  uns  seel,  zur  Ruhe. 

"  Mr.  Hikki  wohnte  vielleicht  in  der  Niihe  des  Hicky  Creek,  der  in  den 
Smith  River  miindet,  und  zwar  westlich  von  der  pferdehufartigen  Kriim- 
mung  des  Flusses,  die  sich  im  nordwestlichen  Teile  von  Perry  County  befindet. 
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Den  12.  Nov.  standen  wir  sehr  friih  anf,  und  assen  um  3  Uhr 
schon  uns.  Kiirbis-Brey.  Dann  gings  wieder  durch  dick  u.  diinn, 
und  oft  steile  Hiigel  hinauf,  wir  musten  dabey  aus  alien  Lcibes- 
Krafften  schieben.  Einen  grossen  Morast,  der  wohl  100  Schritte 
lang  war,  wichen  wir  aus,  und  machten  einen  neuen  Weg  lincker 
Hand  iiber  den  Berg,  welches  uns  eine  grosse  Hiilffe  war.  Wir 
kamen  an  eine  Creek  Horse  Pasture®^  genannt,  die  etwas  grosser 
als  die  Manakis  ist,  war  vor  ein  paar  Tagen  ausnehmend  hoch  gewe- 
sen,  nun  aber  wieder  gefallen.  Hier  batten  wir  eins  von  den 
schlimmsten  Ufern,  und  die  Leute  batten  uns  schon  langst  davon 
gesagt,  dass  wir  hier  kaum  uber  kommen  wiirden;  allein  unsere 
Kropbacken  u.  Scbaufeln  thaten  uns  dabey  gute  Dienste,  und  wir 
kamen  gliickl.  hinauf.  Nabe  an  dieser  Creek  ist  eine  neue  Plantage, 
und  die  Leute  rechnen  von  hier  bis  Smith  River  gute  12  M.  Wir 
fubren  noch  4  M.  weiter  u.  bielten  Mittag  nabe  bey  Adam  Lovings 
Plantage.  Wir  kaufften  bier  10  Bushel  Welschkorn,  und  die  Leutgen 
bezeugten  sich  sehr  freundl.  gegen  uns.  Der  Mann  zeigte  uns  aucb 
die  Durchfahrt  der  ersten  Brenche  von  Mebo  River,  welche  eben 
nicht  viel  breiter  ist  als  die  Manakis  bey  Bethlehem,  hat  aber  so 
steile  Ufer,  dass  wir  kaum  in  2  Stunden  iiberkamen.  Ein  grosses 
Gluck  ist,  dass  die  Wasser  seit  dem  lezten  Regen  alle  wieder  gefallen 
sind,  sonsten  wiirden  wir  zieml.  lange  dadurch  aufgehalten  seyn 
worden.  3  M.  weiter  kamen  wir  zur  Main  Brenche  on  Mebo 
River,®^  die  etwan  so  breit  ist  als  die  Lecha  bey  Gnadenhiitten.  Die 
Einfahrt  war  zieml.  gut,  die  Ausfahrt  aber  desto  scblimmer,  und 
wir  musten  bis  in  die  Nacht  arbeiten,  ehe  wir  das  Ufer  konten 
passable  macben,  und  es  ging  noch  schwer  genug  ehe  wir  herauf 
kamen.  Wir  blieben  die  Nacht  bier,  und  weil  wir  wenig  Holz 
batten,  so  legten  wir  uns  alle  ums  Feuer  herum,  und  schliefen  das 
leztemahl  in  Virginien.  Und  waren  heute  13  M.  gefahren.  Es  kam 
aucb  ein  Mann  zu  uns,  der  nicht  weit  von  hier  wobnte,  und  fragte 
nach  Valentin  Fiihrer,  ob  er  noch  in  Bethl.  wobne,  er  kenne  ihn 
sehr  gut,  denn  er  babe  aucb  vor  15  Jahren  am  Nord  River  nahe 
bey  Fiihrers  Vater  gewohnt. 


**  Die  „Horse  Pasture  Creek"  miindet  in  den  North  Mayo  River  in  der 
siidwestlichen   Ecke  von    Perry   County. 

"Der  jetzige  Name  dieses  Flusses  ist  der  South  Mayo  River,  welcher 
nahe  bei  der  Grenzc  von  Patrick  und  Perry  County  passirt  wurde. 
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Den  13.  Nov.  stunden  wir  Morgans  um  3  Uhr  auf,  denn  es 
fing  an  zu  regnen,  imd  wir  machten  nns  gleich  wieder  auf  die  Reisse. 
Hatten  aber  bald  tins.  Weg  verfeblt,  weil  wir  zu  weit  rechter  Hand 
kamen.  Mit  Tages  Anbruch  traten  wir  auf  die  Grenze  von  Nord- 
Carolina,  wo  der  Weg  iiber  eine  Creek^^  §"eht,  2  M.  von  uns.  Nacht- 
lager.  Br.  Haberland  der  iiber  einen  Baum  gehen  wolte,  der  iiber 
der  Creek  lag,  fiel  hinein  u.  verlohr  seinen  Huth,  fand  ihn  aber  bald 
wieder,  als  es  Tag  wurde.  Der  Weg  war  so  zieml.,  ausser  einige 
steile  Hiigel.  Alle  i  bis  2  [M.]  hatten  wir  Wasser,  und  hielten 
Mittag  7  M.  disseit  [jenseits]  der  Mecho  River  auf  einem  Bergel, 
unten  laufft  eine  Creek,  die  einen  hohen  Fall  hat.  Nachmittags 
hatten  wir  noch  einige  sehr  steile  Hugel,  die  wir  fast  nicht  iiber- 
steigen  konten.  item  einige  schlimme  Ufer  an  den  Creekgen.  Gegen 
Abend  fing  es  an  zu  regnen,  u.  wir  eilten  sehr,  die  Ten  [Dan] 
River  noch  zu  erreichen,  es  wurde  aber  so  fiinster,  dass  wir  3  M. 
disseit  an  einem  Creekgen  bleiben  musten.  Wir  machten  Feuer 
u.  trockneten  uns  ein  wenig,  es  fing  an  wieder  aufzuklaren  mit  den 
Nord-West  Wind.  Nachts  um  12  Uhr  machten  wir  uns  wieder  auf 
um  noch  die  Ten  [Dan]  River  zu  passiren.  Ein  Bruder  ging  vor 
dem  Wagen  mit  einer  Fackel  von  Kiihnholz  [Kienholz],  um  zu 
leuchten,  und  kamen  Nachts  um  2  Uhr  an  die  Ten  [Dan]  River; 
Weil  es  nicht  mehr  regnete,  so  dachten  wir,  das  Wasser  wiirde  nicht 
viel  wachsen  u.  blieben  noch  diese  Nacht  an  dieser  Seite.  Es  wurde 
kalt  u.  hatten  wenig  Holz  zu  brennen.  Wir  waren  alle  sehr  miide 
und  waren  heute  von  Meho  River  bis  hier  25  M.  gefahren.  Unsere 
Herzen  waren  aber  heute  viel  in  der  Gemeine,  und  ein  jedes  legte 
sich  auch  besonders  ans  blutige  Herz  unsers  Aelsten  u.  kiissten  ihm 
seine  durchgrabene  Hande. 

Den  14.  Nov.  sahen  wir  in  aller  friih  nach  dem  Reviere,  ob  es 
zu  passiren  sey ;  allein  es  war  2  Fuss  gewachsen  u.  ging  sehr  schnell. 
Wir  blieben  denn  liegen,  und  reparirten  das  Ufer  welches  sehr 
steil  hinunter  ging.     Einige  Brr.  gingen  auf  die  Jagd,  kamen  aber 


"*  Diese  Creek,  die  auf  der  Grenze  zwischen  Virginien  und  Nord-Carolina 
fliesst,  ist  wohl  die  Crooked  Creek. 
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leer  wieder.  Der  Mann,  der  iibern  Revier  wohnt,®'  besuchte  uns, 
und  bath  den  Br.  Gottlob  u.  Nathanael  mit  in  sein  Haus  zu  gehen, 
welches  sie  auch  thaten.  Er  hielte  sehr  an,  dass  Br.  Gottlob  sein 
Kind  tanffen  mochte.  Br.  Nathanael  excusirte  ihn  aber,  dass  er 
wenigf  englisch  konte,  und  also  es  nicht  thun  konte.  Er  war  aber 
nicht  damit  zu  frieden  u.  sagte,  ihm  wars  einerley,  wies  getaufft 
wiirde,  wenns  nur  geschehe.  Br.  Jac.  Losch  fuhr  mit  der  Canoe 
libers  Revier  u.  ging  11  M.  voraus  zu  Mr.  Altem  um  etwas  Proviant 
zu  bestellen. 

Den  15.  Nov.  gingen  einige  Brr.  auf  die  Jagd,  kamen  aber 
alle  leer  wieder.  Unser  1.  Herz  Gottlob  u.  Nathanael  gingen  mit 
Br.  Haberland  u.  Hermanns  Losch  mit  der  Canoe  ubers  Revier  u. 
schwemten  ihre  Pferde  durch,  und  gedachten  heute  noch  zu  Mr. 
Altem  zu  kommen,  der  unsers  Landes  sehr  gut  kundig  ist,  um 
Morgen  mit  ihm  auf  unser  Land  zu  gehen,  und  ein  Platzgen  aus- 
suchen,  wo  wir  etwa  vor  die  Zeit  ruhen  konnen,  bis  wir  den  rechten 
Platz  finden  wo  wir  eigentl.  uns  niederlassen  werden.  Br.  Grube 
blieb  mit  den  iibrigen  Brr.  an  dieser  Seite  des  Reviers,  weil  das 
Wasser  noch  zu  hoch  war.  Abends  kam  ein  teutscher  Knabe  zu 
uns,  der  an  der  Etkin  [Yadkin]  wohnt,  und  hatte  ii  Quart  Salz 
an  Smith  River  gehohlt  und  davor  y^  Thaler  bezahlen  miissen. 
Br.  Grube  hielt  den  Abend   Seegen. 

Den  16.  Nov.  machten  wir  uns  friih  auf,  um  das  Revier  zu  pas- 
siren.  Weil  es  sehr  steil  dem  Ufer  hinunterging.  so  musten  wir 
einen  Baum  hinten  am  Wagen  hengen,  den  wir  gleich  konten  ab- 
machen,  sobald  der  Wagen  im  Wasser  stund.  Der  Strohm  ging 
sehr  schnell  und  nahm  die  vorder  Pferde  gleich  ein  Stuck  mit  hin- 
unter.  Es  fehlte  auch  ein  klein  wenig,  dass  das  Wasser  nicht  in 
den  Wagen  ging.  Und  so  kamen  wir  gliickl.  bis  ans  andere  Ufer, 
da  wir  nicht  hinauf  konten ;  sondern  musten  die  Helffte  unserer 
Sachen  abladen,  und  Stricke  an  die  Deichsel  machen,  damit  wir 
auch  Ziehen  konten,  denn  uns.  Pferde  waren  sehr  steif,  und  so 
brachten  wir  unsere  Arche  wieder  aufs  trockene.  5^  M.  weiter 
fuhren  wir  durch  einen  breiten  Schwamm,  und  dann  einen  ziem- 
lichen  langen  Hiigel  hinauff.     Wir  hielten  Mittag  an  einer  Creek, 


"  Nach  der  alten,  gleichzeitigen,  englischen  Uebersetzung  dieses  Diariums 
war  dieser  Mann :  „John  Carmichael,  an  Irishman." 
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nahe  bey  einer  Plantage.  Um  4  Uhr  kamen  wir  zu  Mr,  Altem 
10  M.  von  uns.  Nachtquartier,  batten  aber  fast  den  schlechsten 
Weg  gehabt  atif  unserer  ganzen  Reisse.  Wir  waren  froh,  dass  uns 
der  Hid.  [Heiland]  bis  hieher  geholfen.  Gegen  Abend  [kamen] 
unser  1.  Herz  Gottlob,  Nathanael,  Losch  etc.  auch  wieder  zu  uns, 
und  batten  sich  ein  wenig  unser  Land  besehen,  und  6  M.  von  der 
Line  im  Lande  drinne  ein  Hausgen  gefunden,  welches  ein  Teut- 
scher®*  voriges  Jahr  gebauet,  nun  aber  wieder  verlassen  hat.  Wir 
schlugen  unser  Zelt  auf  nahe  bey  Mr.  Altems  Hause.  Br.  Gott- 
lob u.  Nathanael  u.  die  iibrigen  Brr.  die  heute  mit  auf  unsern  Lande 
gewesen  waren,  speissten  bey  Mr.  Altem.  Dann  legten  wir  uns  bald 
zur  Ruhe,  denn  wir  waren  sehr  miide  u.  matt. 

Den  17.  stunden  wir  friih  auf,  batten  eine  kalte  Nacht  gehabt 
u.  es  sahe  sehr  nach  Schnee  aus.  Einige  Brr.  gingen  mit  Aexten 
u.  Krophacken  voraus,  um  den  Weg  aus  zu  hauen  u.  die  steilen  Ufer 
an  den  Creeken  eben  zu  machen.  i  M.  disseit  [jenseits]  Mr.  Altem 
gingen  wir  iiber  die  Down  Forck  Creek^^  und  kamen  in  den  neuen 
Weg  der  durch  unser  Land  nach  der  Etkin  [Yadkin]  geht.  Rech- 
ter  Hand  an  der  Creek  ist  eine  Plantage  u.  die  Leute  schenckten 
uns  2  Sacke  voll  Kiirbse,  und  sagten,  wir  konten  noch  einen  Wagen 
voll  umsonst  hohlen.  3  M.  von  uns.  Land  passirten  wir  die  Buf- 
flers  Creek,  welches  bose.  i  M.  von  unserm  Lande  hielten  wir 
Mittag.  Br.  Gottlob  u.  Nathanael  waren  auf  die  nachste  Plantage 
gegangen,  die  an  unserer  Line  liegt  u.  die  Leute  schenckten  ihnen 
ein  paar  Bushel  Rviben.  Endl.  halb  i  LHir  Mittags  kamen  wir  auf 
die  Line  von  unserm  Lande,'''''  da  wir  uns  denn  alle  sehr  freueten, 
und  wurden  von  uns.  1.  Herzen  Gottlob  u.  Nathanael  zartl.  bewill- 
kommt  u.  gekusst.  Es  war  uns  recht  artig  ums  Herze,  und  wir 
danckten  unsern  Lamml.,  das  uns  bis  hieher  so  gnadig  durchge- 
bracht  und  durch  alle  Schwierigkeiten  geholffen  hat.     Es  ist  wahr, 


**  Dieses  Hauschen  war  von  Hans  Wagner  gebaut  worden.  Siehe  Clewell, 
History   of   Wachovia,  p.   26. 

"°  Es  ist  dies  die  Town  Fork  Creek,  so  genannt  von  Germantown,  welches 
in  der  Gabel  des  Flusses  liegt. 

"  Die  Grenzen  des  von  den  mahrischen  Briidern  erworbenen  Landes  sind 
genau  angegeben  auf  der  Karte  von  Nord-Carolina,  die  Thomas  Price  und 
John  Strother  im  Jahre  1808  entworfen  haben.  Es  nahm  den  grosseren  siid- 
lichen  Teil  des  damaligen  Stokes  County  ein,  ist  jetzt  aber  in  Forsyth  County. 
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es  sahe  manchmal  sehr  gefahrl.  aus,  und  wir  wusten  oft  kein 
Dtirchkommen,  allein  es  ging  allezeit  besser,  als  wirs  uns  vorstelle- 
ten.  Wir  wiinschten  auch  sehr,  dass  es  doch  unsere  1.  Herzen  in 
Bethl.  die  eben  auf  dem  Sabbaths  L.  M.  [Liebes  Mahl]  beysammen 
sind,  mochten  wissen,  dass  wir  nun  gliickl.  innerhalb  6  Wochen 
auf  unsern  Lande  angelanget  sind.  Wir  fuhren  noch  3  M.  auf  dem 
neuen  Weg  fort,  endl.  dreheten  wir  uns  linkerhand  ab  u.  machten 
einen  andern  Weg  2j^  M.  bis  zu  dem  Hausgen  das  unsere  Brr. 
vorigen  Tags  gefunden  hatten.  Wir  kamen  Abends  hier  an,  und 
logirten  uns  in  uns.  Hiittgen  ein,  welches  eben  so  gross  ist,  dass 
wir  alle  rund  herum  liegen  konnen.  Wir  machten  gleichen  An- 
stalt  zu  einem  kleinen  L,  Mahl,  und  freueten  uns  recht  herzl.  mit 
einander.    Uns.  1.  Herz  Gottlob  fings  mit  dem  Versel  an: 

Wir  halten  Ankunfts  Liebes  Mahl, 
Im  Carolinschen  Lande, 
mit  einer  ledgen  Brr.  Zahl, 
die  Er  zum  Pilger-Stande, 
gezehlt  hat  unter  seinen  Volck, 
das  alle  Welt  durchziehet, 
als  wie  die  grosse  Zeugen-Wolck, 
die  Niemand  als  Er  siehet. 

Es  war  uns  auch  sehr  artig  bey  dem  heutigen  Worte  des  Hlds 
[Heilandes]  und  der  Loos.  [Loosung]  :  Ich  weiss  wo  du  wohnest, 
an  einem  wusten  Orte.  —  Haht  einerley  Sinn.  Unter  wahrenden 
L.  Mahl  heulten  die  Wolffe  sehr  stark.  Uns  aber  war  recht  wohl, 
und  unsere  Herzen  voll  Danck  dem  Lamml.  das  uns  so  gnadig  ge- 
leitet  und  gefiihret  hat.  Dann  legten  wir  uns  bald  zur  Ruh,  und 
uns.  1.  Herz  Gottlob  in  seine  Hangmatte. 

Den  18.  Nov.  [Sonntag]  stunden  wir  vergniigt  auf.  Einige 
Brr.  hatten  die  Nachtwache  gehabt,  weil  sie  vor  Kalte  nicht  schla- 
fen  konten,  denn  uns.  Camin  ist  zu  klein  und  das  Dach  sehr  durch- 
sichtig.  Einige  Brr.  gingen  auf  die  Jagd,  und  schossen  ein  paar 
Welsch-Hiindel,  welches  das  erste  Wildpert  auf  uns.  Lande  ist, 
das  wir  geniessen.  Wir  haben  uns  auf  unserer  Reisse  oft  viel 
Muhe  gegeben  um  etwas  zu  erjagen,  allein  wir  haben  biss  dato 
noch  nichts  kriegen  konnen.  Die  iibrige  Zeit  des  Tages  brachten 
wir  in  der  Stille  zu.  Abends  hatten  wir  unsere  erste  Liturgie  mit 
dem  Ave  Agnus  Dei  u.  gleich  drauf  den  Abend  Seegen  und  legten 
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uns.  seel,  nieder  auf  unser  Ruhe-PIatzgen.  Unser  Hausgen  ist 
eben  so  gross,  dass  wir  rund  herum  Platz  zum  Liegen  haben,  Uns. 
1.  Herz  Gottlob  legte  sich  in  seine  Hangmatte,  die  iiber  uns  schwebt. 

Den  19.  Nov.  ^Nach  dem  Morgen  Seegen,  wurden  die  Aexte 
und  Krophacken  ziirechte  gemacht,  und  das  iibrige  Werckzeug  in 
Ordnung  gebracht.  Br.  Herm.  Losch  ging  mit  ein  paar  Pferden 
zu  Mr.  Alteni  Welschkorn  Mehl  zu  hohlen.  Wir  fingen  an  einen 
Backofen  zu  machen,  damit  wir  wieder  Brodt  essen  konnen,  wel- 
ches uns  eine  Zeit  her  zieml.  seltsam  ist.  Unsere  meiste  Kost  ist 
jezo  Kiirbis-Brey  u.  Sapan,  und  befinden  uns  recht  wohl  dabey. 
Br.  Nathanael  u.  Jac.  Losch  steckten  8  Acker  Land  aus,  um  heuer 
noch  zu  kroppen,''^  damit  wir  was  Weitzen  u.  Korn  ein  saen  konnen. 
Die  Brr.  fingen  an  das  alte  Holz  aufm  Lande'^^  ^u  zerhacken  u. 
Blockfeuer  zu  machen.  Der  Schleifstein  wurde  in  seine  Ordnung 
gebracht,  eine  Schneid  Banck  und  Waschtrock  [Trog]  gemacht. 
Br.  Gottlob,  Nathanael  u.  Grube  legten  den  Boden  in  uns.  Hausgen 
mit  Klapborten  [clapboards],  damit  wir  unsere  Sachen  bergen 
konnen.    Abends  hielte  Br.  Grube  die  Singstunde  u.  Abend  Seegen. 

Den  20.  Nov.  hielte  Br.  Nathanael  die  Friihstde,  meldete  zu- 
gleich,  dass  wir  heute  Abendmahl  haben  wiirden.  Mittags  kam 
Br.  Hermanns  wieder  u.  brachte  Welschkorn  Mehl  u.  Fleisch,  das 
er  bey  Mr.  Altem  gekauitt  hatte.  Br.  Feldhausen  ging  auf  die 
Jagd.  Nachmittag  regnete  es,  welches  uns  in  unserer  Arbeit  hin- 
derte.  Wir  bucken  Liebesmahl  Brod  in  der  Pfanne  von  Welsch- 
korn Mehl.  Br.  Feldhausen  kam  diesen  Abend  nicht  zu  Hause. 
Wir  bliesen  auf  unsern  Horn,  thaten  auch  ein  paar  Schiisse,  damit 
er,  wenn  er  sich  verirrt  hatte,  konte  zu  rechte  finden.    Wir  musten 


TiKroppen,  von  dem  Englischen  „to  grub"  abgeleitet,  wird  im  Pennsyl- 
vanisch-Deutschen  fiir  urbar  machen  gebraucht. 

72 Am  25.  August  1752  verliess  eine  Gesellschaft  von  fiinf  Mannern,  unter 
der  Leitung  von  Bischof  A.  G.  Spangenberg,  Bethlehem,  um  ein  Stuck  Land 
von  100,000  Acker,  welches  der  Briidergemeinde  unter  giinstigen  Bedingungen 
von  Lord  Granville  angeboten  worden  war,  in  Nord-Carolina  auszuwahlen. 
Die  Reise  wurde  teilweise  zu  Land,  teilweise  zu  Wasser  gemacht.  Am  10. 
September  kamen  sie  in  Edentown  an.  Am  27.  December  1752  erreichten  sie 
nach  vielen  Beschwerden  den  Muddy  Creek,  an  wlchem  das  Land  abgemessen 
wurde.  Am  25.  Januar  1753  erhielt  es  den  Namen  Wachovia.  Am  17.  August 
wurden  98,985  Acker  an  James  Hutton  iibertragen,  der  das  Land  im  Namen 
der  Briidergemeinde  verwaltete.  Der  Kaufpreis  war  500  Pfund  Sterling  und 
eine  jahrliche  Rente  von  £148  gs.  2^2d.  Das  Diarium  Spangenbergs  iiber 
diese  Reise  findet  sich  in  den  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol  V. 
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also  das  Abend  M.  bis  Morgen  aussetzen.  Uns.  1.  Herz  Gottlob 
hielt  die  Singstunde  und  Abend  Seegen  und  so  legten  wir  uns  seelig 
zur  Rub. 

Den  21.  Nov.  Uns.  1.  Herz  Gottlob  hielte  die  Friihstde.  Dann 
ging  jedes  an  seine  Arbeit.  Die  Brr.  Merkli,  Erich,  Petersen  u. 
Beroth  fingen  an  zu  kroppen.  Br.  Hermanns  ging  7  M.  von  hier 
zu  einen  Irishman,  Welschkorn  zu  kauffen.  Br.  Gottlob  u.  Natha- 
nael  brannten  hohle  Baume  aus  zu  Fassern  u.  Br.  Grube  backte 
Indianer  Brodt  in  der  Asche.  Br.  Feldhausen  kam  auch  wieder 
nach  Hause,  hatte  sich  aber  nicht  verirrt  gehabt,  sondern  die  Nacht 
hatte  ihn  iiberfallen,  so  dass  er  nicht  konnen  nach  Hause  kommen. 
Weil  es  kalt  war  und  regnete,  so  hat  er  die  ganze  Nacht  mit  bin  und 
wieder  gehen  zugebracht,  weil  er  kein  Feuer  machen  konnen.  Die 
Wolffe  u.  Pender  [Panther]  batten  sich  prav  um  ihn  herum  horen 
lassen.  Gegen  Abend  kam  Br.  Hermanns  wieder  nach  Hause,  hatte 
unterwegs  den  ersten  Hirsch  auf  unserm  Lande  geschossen,  der 
uns  recht  wohl  zu  pass  kam,  weil  wir  wenig  mehr  zu  essen  und  viele 
Arbeit  haben,  und  bey  Welschkorn  will  sichs  nicht  gut  kroppen 
lassen.  Abends  haben  wir  ein  schones  und  vergniigtes  L.  Mahl 
mit  Welschkorn  Brod,  und  wir  wiinschten,  dass  uns.  1.  Herzen  in 
Bethl.  mochten  ein  Stiindgen  bey  uns  seyn,  und  unser  seel.  Bey- 
sammen  wohnen  in  dem  kleinen  Hiittgen  mit  ansehen.  Nach  dem 
L.  Mahl  wurde  zum  Abend  Mahl  zurechte  gemacht.  Die  Brr.  sassen 
auf  beyden  Seiten,  und  das  neue  Tischel  stund  in  der  Mitte  gegen 
dem  Gamin  iiber.  Unser  1.  Herz  Gottlob  hielte  eine  kleine  Rede 
von  dem  seel.  Effect  und  Genusse  des  Marter  Leichnams  u.  Blutes, 
drauf  legten  wir  uns  zu  den  durchbohrten  Fiissen,  und  liessen  uns 
mit  seinen  durchgrabenen  Handen  absolviren.  Endlich  kamen  wir 
zum  Genuss  des  Sacramentes  u.  unser  1,  Lammlein  speisste  u. 
tranckte  uns  das  erslemahl  in  Nord-Carolina."'"'  Unsere  Herzen  zer- 
flossen  iiber  die  Gnade,  und  wir  sungen  manches  Ehre  dem  Seiten 
Mahl.  Konten  uns  auch  nicht  genug  an  einander  zerlieben.  Drauf 
breiteten  wir  unsere  Blankets  wieder  aus  und  legten  uns  seel,  nieder 
in  unser  Kirchen  Saalgen. 


"  Diese,  sowie  ahnliche  Ausdriicke,  die  an  andern  Stellen  vorkommen, 
sind  der  damals  in  der  Briidergeincinde  herrschenden,  sogenannten  „Blut- 
theologie"  zuzuschreibcn,  die  sie  in  allerhand  Absonderlichkeiten  verfiihrte, 
von  der  sie  sich  aber  gliicklicherweise  bald  befreite  und  zu  niichternen  An- 
schauungen  zuriickkehrte.. 
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Den  22.  Nov.  Hielte  uns.  1.  Herz  Nathanael  den  Morgen 
Seegen,  und  erinnerte  dass  heute  unsers  1.  Br.  Jac.  Loschens  32ter 
Gebtag  [Geburtstag]  sey.  Wir  sungen  ihm  einige  Versel,  und 
wiinschten  ihm  viel  Gluck  u.  Seegen  zu  seiner  kiinftigen  Arbeit  u. 
Miihe  in  diesem  Lande.  Die  Brr.  Lischer,  Hermanus  u.  Haberland 
gingen  mit  dem  Wagen  zu  Altems  um  Mehl  zu  hohlen  it.  [item] 
etwas  Kiirbse,  die  wir  geschenckt  bekommen.  Br.  Losch  u.  Feld- 
hausen  gingen  auf  die  Jagd,  kamen  aber  leer  wieder  nach  Hause. 
Wir  hatten  ein  kleines  L.  Mahl  mit  dem  Br.  Jac.  Losch,  und  freueten 
uns  mit  ihm  iiber  seine  Gnadenwahl.  Br.  Gottlob  hielte  die  Sing- 
stunde. 

Den  23.  Nov.    Unser  1.  Herz  Gottlob  hielte  die  Friihstde. 

[Hier  bricht  das  Manuscript  plotzlich  ab.] 

Wm.    J.    HiNKE. 
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WALT  WHITMAN  AND  THE  GERMANS 

(Continued.) 
Among  the  great,  undying  songs  which  each  foreign 
country  has  contributed  "to  help  vitalize  and  increase  the 
valor,  wisdom  and  elegance  of  humanity,  from  the  points  of 
view  attained  by  it  up  to  date,"  Whitman  states  as  "integral 
sign  or  landmark  "  the  Old  German  Nibelungen,^^  which  he 
"  went  over  thoroughly."^^  Occasional  recurrences  prove  how 
deeply  he  had  really  absorbed  this  epic.  Like  "  the  Scandi- 
navian Eddas  and  all  the  most  distinctive  poems,"  the  "  Nibel- 
ungen  probably  had  their  rise  in  great  historic  perturbations, 
which  they  came  in  to  sum  up  and  confirm."^"  Great  poets, 
who,  according  to  their  calling  have  toiled  in  the  field  of  fash- 
ioning types  of  men  and  women,  of  furnishing  the  materials 
and  suggestions  of  personality,  have  shaped  the  magnificent 
types  of  "Siegfried  and  Hagen,"  "  Brunhelde  and  Chriem- 
hilde."^'  The  same  literature  that  formed  the  standards  of  so- 
ciety, personality,  politics  and  religion  of  the  early  Germanic 
times  "  was  afterwards  the  main  support  of  chivalry,  the  feudal, 
ecclesiastic,  dynastic  world,"  formed  and  held  together  its 
osseous  structure  for  hundreds,  thousands  of  years,  preserved 
its  flesh  and  blood,  gave  it  "form  and  decision,  rounded  it  out 
and  so  saturated  it  in  the  conscious  and  unconscious  blood, 
breed,  belief  and  intuitions  of  men,  that  it  still  prevails  powerful 
to  this  day,  in  defiance  of  the  mighty  changes  of  time.'"^*  So 
"the  European  continental  poems  of  Walter  of  Aquitania,  and 

^Prose,  328. 
^*  Nov.  B.,  13. 
^ Prose,  393. 
^' Prose,  222,  note. 
^Prose,  200. 
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the  Nibekingen,  of  pagan  stock,  but  monkish-feudal  redac- 
tion "*'  permeated  the  German  mode  of  thinking  to  the  very 
marrow. 

From  the  skalds,  and  the  Nibelungen,  Whitman,  inashort 
note,  passes  over  to  the  minnesingers.^" 

Whitman  could  not  escape  the  mighty  spell  of  Goethe.^"" 
In  his  imposing  figure  Whitman  saw  the  incarnation  of  the 
great  individual  and  poet,  whose  coming  in  America  was  one 
of  his  favorite  dreams.  In  Goethe  he  beheld  "  genius,  health, 
beauty  of  person,  riches,  rank,  renown  and  length  of  days,  all 
combining  and  centering  in  one  case."^^  In  Goethe's  poems 
rang  the  undying  sound  of  a  great  era  ;  from  his  works  flowed 
forth  a  powerful  symphony  of  the  comprehension  of  God  and 
the  world. ^^  His  divine  genius  impressed  its  everlasting  mark 
on  present  and  future  ages.^'  As  if  the  gods  wished  to  brand 
him  with  a  symbol  of  immortality  in  this  world,  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  gift  of  long  life.^* 

To  Goethe's  Faust  Whitman  looks  up  as  to  a  model  of 
priceless  value,  as  to  the  loftiest  example  of  a  created  type  of 
mankind.®^  In  the  gloomiest  days  of  American  history,  after 
the  first  failures  of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  "  when  our 
Nationality  seemed  hung  in  pall  of  doubt,  perhaps  death,"  our 
visionary  poet  finds  no  better  expression  for  the  "sneers  of 
foreign  lands  and  attaches"  that  were  stirring  into  the  nation's 
frightened  face,  than  "Mephistophelean.'""^ 

In  more  than  one  instance  Whitman's  philosophy,  if  we 
may  term  it  thus,  brings  to  our  mind  remembrances  of  the 


^^ Prose,  201,  note. 

^LoG  \\^. 

90a  For  information  on  Goethe,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  field  of  German  phil- 
osophy of  the  Nineteenth  <Z<i.n\.\\xy  ,K\\<t  "'Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,'' 
edited  by  Whitman's  personal  friend,  \V.  T.  Harris,  offers  rich  material. 

""^ Prose,  486. 

^"^Prose,  32S. 

^^Prose,  395  and  458. 

^^ Prose,  458. 

^' Prose,  21. 

^^Prose,  304. 
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Faustian  creed.  The  necessity  and  justification  of  evil,  indis- 
pensable for  keeping  the  equilibrium  in  the  spiritual  energy  of 
mankind  (a  theme  that  has  recently  again  been  treated  in  E. 
von  Grotthuss's  remarkable  book  Segen  der  Si'inde),  is  a  postu- 
late for  Whitman's  view  of  the  world,^^  as  well  as  for  Goethe's 
Faust.  A  man  cannot  strive  without  erring ;  evil  rather 
purges  him  for  purer  ideals.  As  in  Goethe's  "  Prolog  im 
Himmel,"  the  "evil  spirit  that  eternally  denies  "  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Lord  as  a  valuable  accessory  in  preserving  man- 
kind from  idle  security  and  ennervation,  so  Satan,  defiant,  war- 
like, boisterous  and  sly  though  he  be,  is  by  Whitman  included, 
together  with  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  "  Square 
Deific."^^  Inactivity  and  lack  of  opposition  against  the  moral 
and  physical  evil  mean  stagnation  ;  in  the  "  Prolog  "  the  Lord 
says  : 

"  Des  Menschen  Thatigkeit  kann  allzuleicht  erschlaffen, 

Er  liebt  sich  bald  die  unbedingte  Ruh, 

Drum  geb'  ich  gern  ihm  den  Gesellen  zu, 

Der  reizt  und  wirkt  und  muss  als  Teufel  schaffen." 

and  Whitman  :  "  He  who  has  never  perilled  his  life,  but  retains 
it  to  old  age  in  riches  and  ease,  has  probably  achieved  nothing 
for  himself  worth  mentioning,"  and  "  Evil  propels  me  and 
reform  of  evil  propels  me."^^ 

Curiously  enough,  Whitman  assigns  the  feminine  gender 
to  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  Santa  Spirita — leaping  easily  above  hell." 
This  is  certainly  not  accidental,  as  Symonds  would  have  it.'"" 
Has  not  a  reminiscence  of  Goethe's  closing  words  been  linger- 
ing in  the  poet's  mind :  "  Das  Ewig  Weibliche  zieht  uns 
hinan  "  ?  Is  not  his  "  Santa  Spirita  "  the  same  hardly  defina- 
ble, yet  inviolable  feminine  that  brings  final  harmony  in  the 
"Square  Deific  "  as  in  Goethe's  spirit-world? 


'cp.  esp.  LoG  337,  342,  376,  also  Prose,  242  and  243,  notes, 
'SZoG"  339-40. 
'^LoC  46. 
""Symonds,  p.  25  f. 
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Whitman,  like  Goethe,  conceives  God  as  inseparable  from 
the  universe/'*'^  Before  the  court  of  the  intellect,  everything  is 
necessary,  because  divine,  everything,  even  the  vice  and  the 
crime.  A  comparison  with  Jacob  Boehmo,  farfetched  as  it  may 
seem,  suggests  itself  to  our  mind.  Whitman  knew  Jacob 
Boehme's  philosophy,  if  it  were  only  through  Joseph  Gostwick's 
book  on  Ge7'man  Culture  and  CJiristianity,  London,  1882.^'^^ 
Jacob  Boehme,  with  his  pantheistic  tendencies,  considers  the 
evil  as  a  promoter  of  good,  as  the  stimulus  to  struggle  and 
victory  ;  for  nothing  can  be  ultimately  lost  or  destroyed. 
Traces  of  Boehme's  ideas  are  perceptible  in  Goethe  and  Whit- 
man alike.  We  only  need  to  think  of  the  chorus  of  the  angels 
that  receives  Faust  in  heaven  or  the  Chorus  mysticus : 

"Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichnis." 

and  Whitman's  "Nothing  is  ever  really  lost,  or  can  be 
lost."^"^ 

Boehme's  indirect  influences  on  Whitman  through  the 
philosophies  of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Like  Goethe.Whitman  has  been  charged  with  paganism,  or 
even  atheism.  Both  charges  are  equally  unreasonable  and  un- 
just, and  have  been  definitely  repelled  by  sound  critics.  The 
terms  that  Goethe  applied  to  his  creed  in  conversation  with 
Lavater,  hold  good  for  Whitman  too  :  He  is  by  no  means  anti- 
Christian,  not  even  un-Christian,  but  indeed  non-Christian.  The 
motley  variety  of  churches,  creeds  and  sects,  each  claiming  in  its 
advertisements  to  be  the  right  and  only-saving,  was  repulsive 
to  these  profound  and  tolerant  thinkers.  After  traversing  the 
heighths  and  depths  of  human  life  and  thought,  Faust  arrives 
at  the  cognition  : 
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"  Nach  driiben  ist  die  Aussicht  uns  verrannt ; 
Thor !  wer  dorthin  die  Augen  blinzelnd  richtet, 
Sich  iiber  Woiken  seinesgleichen  dichtet ! 
Er  stehe  fest  und  sehe  hier  sich  um  ; 
Dem  Tiichtigen  ist  diese  Welt  nicht  stumm. 
Was  braucht  er  in  die  Ewigkeit  zu  schweifen  ! 
Was  er  erkennt,  lasst  sicli  ergreifen." 

Equally  Whitman  advises  :^°* 

''  I  say  to  mankind,  Be  not  curious  about  God, 
For  I  who  am  curious  about  each  am  not  curious  about  God. 
Why  should  I  wish  to  see  God  better  than  this  day  ?  " 

and  again  i'"^ 

"Argue  not  concerning  God  !" 

Only  the  human  cognisance  of  the  divine  aims  in  the  real 
world,  only  the  human  will  and  action  will  call  forth  the  man- 
ifestation of  Deity,  will  create  a  universal  human  religion.  This 
idea  explains  Goethe's  word,  postulated  by  Kant's  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason  :  "If  there  were  no  God  now,  we  should 
have  to  invent  one "  (Eckermann).  Neither  does  Whitman 
deny  God : 

"  No  array  of  terms  can  say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  with  God. 
I  find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street,  and  every  one  is 
signed  by  God's  name.""'^ 

Whitman  claims  to  be  the  poet  of  American  Democracy. 
His  personality  and  his  works  are  inconceivable  without  the 
national,  political  and  social  background  of  the  New  World. 
He  absorbed  and  again  poured  out  the  "  profoundest  mean- 
ings of  that  place,  race  and  nationality"  called  America  ;  his 
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spirit  and  form  depend  on  American  association?  and  identi- 
ties ;^""  his  poetic  aim  is  first  and  foremost  patriotic,  national. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  Goethe's  apparent  lack  of  patriotism 
strikes  Whitman  as  strange.  "  The  Goethean  theory  and  les- 
son," he  says  "(if  I  may  briefly  state  it  so),  of  the  exclusive  suf- 
ficiency of  artistic,  scientific,  literary  equipment  to  the 
character,  irrespective  of  any  strong  claims  of  the  political  ties 
of  nation,  state  or  city,  could  have  answered  under  the  con- 
ventionality and  pettiness  of  Weimar,  or  the  Germany,  or  even 
Europe,  of  those  times  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  America  to-day 
at  all."^"'*  From  this  point  of  view  Whitman  speaks  of  "  the 
German  Goethe  in  his  little  classical  court  gardens. "^"^ 

The  national  element,  or  again  proving  that  extremes 
meet,  its  reverse,  is  the  touch-stone  for  great  literature  :  "  In 
estimating  first-class  song,  a  sufficient  Nationality,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  may  be  called  the  negative  and  lack  of  it  (as 
in  Goethe's  case  it  sometimes  seems  to  me),  is  often,  if  not 
always,  the  first  element.""" 

In  a  conversation  of  April  22,  1888,"'^"  Whitman  said  in 
reference  to  the  Goethe-Carlyle  correspondence,  that  Traubel 
showed  him :  "  This  Goethe-Carlyle  business  seems  to  have 
been  an  affair  of  respect  rather  than  of  love.  It  was  not  beau- 
tiful to  me,  like  Goethe's  love  for  Schiller,  like  Schiller's  love 
for  Goethe."  While  expressing  his  hatred  for  literature  as  a 
profession, Whitman  says:  "Even  Goethe  and  Schiller, — exalted 
men,  both,  very,  very — were  a  little  touched  by  the  professional 
consciousness." 

Whitman  possessed  a  deep  insight  into  the  course  of 
Goethe's  spiritual  development.  Although  he  does  not  men- 
tion Herder  as  his  own  teacher.  Herder's  influence  upon 
Whitman,  especially  in  his  critical  essays  on  national  litera- 
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ture,  is  unmistakable.  The  single  passage,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Herder,  clearly  discloses  our  poet's  indebtedness  to  the  Ger- 
man poet-philosopher :  "  Herder  taught  to  the  young  Goethe, 
that  really  great  poetry  is  always  (like  the  Homeric  or  Biblical 
canticles),  the  result  of  a  national  spirit,  and  not  the  privilege 
of  a  polished  and  select  few."^^' 

In  passage  after  passage  we  can  follow  the  conformity  of 
Whitman's  ideas  on  the  origin  and  the  aim  of  poetry  with 
those  of  Herder.  Herder's  chief  interest  was  centered  in 
poetry.  In  all  his  critical  treatises,  Whitman  invariably  comes 
back  to  poetry  :  "  The  problem  of  humanity  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world  is  to  be  finally  met  and  treated  by  literature.""^ 
*'  Over  all  literature  dominates.""^  "  The  known  universe  has 
one  complete  lover,  and  that  is  the  greatest  poet.""*  "  Vital  to 
any  aspiring  Nationality  must  ever  be  its  autochthonic  song.""'^ 
"  The  topmost  proof  of  a  race  is  its  own  born  poetry.""*'  Many 
perhaps  even  more  striking  passages  might  be  cited.  Herder 
had  started  from  Hamann's  proposition  :  "  Poetry  is  the 
mothertongue  of  the  human  race."  The  first  language  was 
only  a  collection  of  the  elements  of  poetry.  What  Herder  says 
about  these  elements  might  well  have  been  written  by  a  critic 
of  the  Leaves  of  Grass:  "  Eine  Nachahmung  der  tonenden, 
handelnden,  sich  regenden  Natur ; — die  Natursprache  aller 
Geschopfe,  vom  Verstande  in  Laute  gedichtet,  in  Bilder  von 
Handlung,  Leidenschaft  und  lebender  Einwirkung  personifi- 
ziert."  If  the  origin  of  poetry  and  of  language,  so  Herder 
continues,  is  one,  poetry  cannot  be  the  privilege  of  a  few 
finely  educated  men  ;  it  must  be  a  gift  for  the  world  and  for 
the  peoples.  Poetry  ranks  the  higher,  the  nearer  the  nation 
or   the  individual,  that  composes  it,  stands  in  its  relation  to 
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nature  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  most  glorious  productions 
are  those  of  the  oldest  peoples,  and  of  the  children  of  nature, 
like  Moses  and  Homer.  For  culture  is  dangerous  for  poetry. 
Culture  has  weakened  our  eyes,  lamed  our  hands  ;  it  has  made 
us  lose  the  pregnancy  of  thought  and  expression,  the  flexibility 
and  sincerity  of  sentiment,  all  of  which  the  old  heroes  of  litera- 
ture possessed.  But  not  by  imitating  these  great  masters  may 
we  expect  to  raise  our  literature  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane, 
but  only  by  learning  from  them  the  art  how  to  write  poetry. 
These  poets  knew  how  to  absorb  and  reflect  their  own  nature 
and  history,  the  current  thoughts  and  the  language.  We  must 
become  imitators  of  ourselves — we  must  be  original.  After 
the  above  citations  bearing  upon  this  phase,  we  discontinue  to 
give  parallel  passages  from  Whitman's  works,  for  we  would 
have  to  reprint  all  of  Democratic  Vistas,  the  Preface  to  Leaves 
of  Grass,  Poetry  in  America  To-day  and  Ame^'ican  National 
Literature.  The  almost  literal  coincidence  of  ideas  is  evident. 
To  stress  our  point,  we  may  add  that  Whitman  shares  with 
Herder  the  admiration  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and  the 
enthusiastic  valuation  of  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  art.  Herder 
calls  Homer  "  Ganz  Natur  "  ;  so  Whitman,  who  secured  for 
himself  "  the  best  translated  versions  he  could  get  of  Homer," 
read  the  Iliad  in  Buckley's  prose  version  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  "  in  a  sheltered  hollow  of  rocks  and  sand,  with 
the  sea  on  each  side."  He  wonders  why  he  was  not  over- 
whelmed by  its  mightiness.  Likely,  because  he  "  read  them 
.  .  .  in  the  full  presence  of  Nature."^''  "  Why  tower,  Whitman 
asks,  in  reminiscence,  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  two 
special  lands,  petty  in  themselves,  yet  inexpressibly  gigantic, 
beautiful,  columnar  ?  Immortal  Judah  lives,  and  Greece  im- 
mortal lives,  in  a  couple  of  poems."'"  Whitman's  The  Bible 
as  Poetry^^^  and  Herder's  Vom  Geiste  der  ebrdischen  Poesie  might 
well  be  compared  at  length. 
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The  temptation  is  great  to  compare  Whitman's  philosophi- 
cal speculations  with  Herder's  pantheistic  view  of  the  world 
and  his  principal  of  humanity.  Yet,  despite  many  instances 
of  accordance,  such  an  investigation  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
the  realm  of  philosophic  conjecture  ;  moreover,  we  have  not,  as 
in  the  former  instances,  any  direct  indication  whatsoever  that 
Whitman  had  acquainted  himself  with  that  side  of  Herder's 
work. 

Despite  the  vast  currency  that  Schiller's  ideas  have  had  in 
America,  according  to  the  recent  proofs  offered  by  American 
scholars,  they  have  left  no  trace  in  Whitman's  works. 

Neither  of  the  two  record-lists  of  plays  and  operas  at- 
tended,'^°  nor  the  rest  of  his  works  contain  any  clew  to  whether 
Whitman  ever  saw  any  of  Schiller's  dramas  nor  any  other 
German  play. 

Schiller's  doctrine  and  practice  of  aesthetics  and  form  of 
poetry  were  incompatible  with  Whitman's  views.  A  certain 
similarity  between  the  young  Schiller's  Shaftesburyean  eudae- 
monism  and  demand  of  general  brotherhood  and  Whitman's 
ideas  of  comradeship  and  universal  humanity  are  merely  inci- 
dental. Schiller's  name  is  found  in  Whitman's  works  only 
twice,  first  in  an  insignificant  enumeration  of  "  old  chants,"^" 
second  in  a  reflection  upon  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  significance.'" 
Poe  appears  to  be  the  absolute  contrast  and  contradiction,  but 
thereby  a  fine  exemplification  of  that  type  of  personality  that 
leads  "a  perfect  and  noble  life,"  is  "  morally  without  flaw, 
happily  balanced  in  activity,  physically  sound  and  pure,"  with 
a  due  proportion  of  the  emotional  element,  a  type  "  unhasting, 
unresting,  untiring  to  the  end."  "And  yet  there  is  another 
shape  of  personality  dearer  far  to  the  artist-sense,  which  likes 
the  play  of  strongest  lights  and  shades,  where  the  perfect  char- 
acter, the  good,  the  heroic,  although  never  attained,  is  never 
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lost  sight  of,  but  through  failures,  sorrows,  temporary  down- 
falls, is  returned  to  again  and  again,  and  while  often  violated, 
is  passionately  adhered  to  as  long  as  mind,  muscle,  voice,  obey 
the  power  we  call  volition.  This  sort  of  personality  we  see  in 
.  .  .  Schiller."^^^  These  lines,  showing  Whitman's  deep  pen- 
etration of  Schiller's  character  and  life  work,  are  well  worth 
registering  in  the  volume  of  foreign  appreciation  of  Schiller. 

From  his  scant  allusions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  how 
high  or  mean  estimation  Whitman  held  Heine.  One  citation 
sounds  rather  depreciatory  :  "  For  American  literature  we  want 
mighty  authors,  not  even  Carlyle-  and  Heine-like,  born  and 
brought  up  in  (and  more  or  less  essentially  partaking  and 
giving  out)  the  vast  abnormal  ward  or  hysterical  sick  chamber 
which  in  many  respects  Europe,  with  all  its  glories,  would 
seem  to  be."^^*  We  notice  a  reminiscence  of  the  fetid  breath 
that  issued  from  Heine's  "  Muf^ger  Matratzengruft."  Another 
time  Whitman  simply  repeats  a  remark  of  Heine  :  "  It  even 
seems  to  me,  said  H.  Heine,  more  invigorating  to  accomplish 
something  bad  than  something  empty. "^^^ 

We  certainly  cannot  go  very  wrong  by  presuming  that 
Eduard  Bertz  is  meant  by  that  "profound  German  critic"  who 
complained  "  that,  compared  with  the  luxuriant  and  well- 
accepted  songs  of  the  world,  there  is  about  Whitman's  verse  a 
certain  coldness,  severity,  absence  of  spice,  polish,  or  of 
consecutive  meaning  and  plot."^^''  Whitman  explains  this 
censure  by  his  book  being  autobiographic  at  bottom  and  his 
descent  from  Quaker  stock.  Eduard  Bertz^"  was  an  excellent 
connoisseur  of  American  literature  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Walt  Whitman.^'^" 
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is'a  His  article  written  in  the  eighties  will  be  considered  in  another  paper. 
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Into  the  field  of  German  science  Whitman  hardly  entered. 
In  his  amateur  attempt  at  linguistic  research :  Slang  in 
A?nerica,^^^  he  does  homage  to  the  efforts  of  German  philolo- 
gists. "  The  honest  delving,  as  of  late  years,  by  the  German 
and  British  workers  in  comparative  philology,  has  pierced  and 
dispersed  many  of  the  falsest  bubbles  of  centuries ;  and  will 
disperse  many  more."  As  an  example,  he  quotes  the  long 
recorded  belief  that  the  Scandinavian  heroes  used  to  drink  out 
of  the  skulls  of  their  slain  enemies.  "  Later  investigation 
proves  the  word  taken  for  skulls  to  mean  horns  of  beasts  slain 
in  hunt."^"^ 

With  interest,  but  not  without  scepticism,  Whitman  fol- 
lowed the  excavations  of  Schliemann.  "  In  the  letters  we  get 
from  Dr.  Schliemann  (interesting  but  fishy)  about  his  excava- 
tions there  in  the  far-off  Homeric  area,  I  notice  cities,  ruins, 
etc.,  as  he  digs  them  out  of  their  graves,  are  certain  to  be  in 
layers — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  foundations  of  an  old  concern, 
very  far  down,  indeed,  is  always  another  city  or  set  of  ruins, 
and  upon  that  another  superadded — and  sometimes  upon  that 
still  another — each  representing  either  a  long  or  rapid  stage 
of  growth  and  development,  different  from  its  predecessor,  but 
unerringly  growing  out  of  and  resting  on  it.'"'^"  With  unin- 
tentional humor  he  goes  on  to  compare  these  pre-hellenic  strata 
with  the  social  development  of —  Boston. 

Whitman  was  little  occupied  with  speculations  on  Eupo- 
pean  or  German  plastic  art.  For  this,  the  very  opportunities 
of  visiting  satisfactory  galleries  were  wanting.  At  the  great  Ex- 
position of  1853  at  New  York,  he  had  access  to  "a  very  large 
and  copious  exhibition  gallery  of  paintings,  hundreds  of 
pictures  from  Europe,  many  masterpieces — all  an  exhaustless 
study."^^^    Yet  the  lack  of  methodical  training  in    the  art  of 
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viewing  pictures  is  very  noticeable  from  the  writer's  naive  re- 
mark, that  he  thought  the  canvasses  were  "  shown  best  at 
night." 

The  magnificent  beauties  of  the  canons,  with  which  all 
the  "  marble  temples  and  sculptures  from  Phidias  to  Thor- 
waldsen  "  cannot  compete,  the  grandiose  art-features  of  the 
West,  that  place  "  the  ruins  of  feudal  castles,  or  Coliseum  re- 
mains, or  kings'  palaces  "  in  the  shade,  made  him  gladly  dis- 
pense with  a  journey  to  Europe. ^''^  Whitman  certainly  un- 
derrated the  importance  of  plastic  art  for  the  spiritual  growth 
of  a  Nation.  "  Painting,  sculpture,  and  the  dramatic  theatre 
no  longer  play  an  indispensable  or  even  an  important  part  in 
the  workings  and  mediumship  of  intellect,  utility  or  even  high 
sesthetics."^^^  Nevertheless,  his  criticism  on  Millet's  pictures, 
which  he  saw  in  188  i,  at  Boston,  in  the  house  of  Quincy  Shaw, 
surpasses  in  its  profound  comprehension  many  of  the  nagging 
verdicts  of  professional  specialists.  He  exclaims  in  rapture : 
"  Will  America  ever  have  such  an  artist  out  of  her  own  gesta- 
tion, body,  soul?'"^' 

The  American's  preference  for  dimension  over  beauty 
has  often  been  ridiculed  by  native  and  foreign  humorists.  If 
this  is  really  a  national  trait,  Whitman  is  a  true  native  of 
America.  For  his  admiration  for  Thorwaldsen's  ''Apostles" 
expresses  itself  in  the  only  term  :  "  Colossal  in  size."^^^  What 
if  Whitman  had  seen  Klinger's  statue  of  Beethoven,  whom  he 
so  deeply  admired  ! 

Although  in  Whitman's  estimation  literature  dominates  in 
the  civilization  of  to-day,  he  is  an  ardent  lover  and  strong  ad- 
vocate vof  music,  "  Music,  the  combiner,  nothing  more  sensu- 
ous, a  god,  yet  completely  human,  advances,  prevails,  holds 
highest  place  ;  supplying  in  certain  wants  and  quarters  what 
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nothing  else  could  supply. "'^^''  With  all  the  "lacks  and  wants 
yet,"'^Mt  is  most  deplorable  that  America  has  not  "  contributed 
any  characteristic  music,  the  finest  tie  of  nationality."  In 
writing  these  last  words  Whitman  possibly  thought  of  the 
German  Volkslied,  "  the  German  airs  of  friendship,  wine  and 
love,"  as  he  styles  it,^^^  that  has  proved  such  a  powerful  cement 
amongst  Germans,  more  than  racial,  national  and  linguistic 
affinity.  In  "  Proud  Music  of  the  Storm  "  the  poet  intonates 
a  passionate  psean  on  music,  comparable  only  with  Schiller's 
hymn:  "Die  Macht  des  Gesanges."  In  the  proud  music  of 
the  winds,  in  their  scale  from  the  raging  tempest  to  the  soft 
sweet  lisp,  he  perceives  the  "  German  organ  majestic,"*'^*  and 
the  "  minnesingers  singing  their  lays  of  love."^*" 

"I  hear  those  odes,  symphonies,  operas, 

I  hear  in  the  Willimn  Tell  the  music  of  an  aroused  and  angry 
people, 

I  hear  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots,  the  Prophet,  or  Robert, 

Gounod's  Faust,  or  Mozart's  Do7t  Juan}*^ 

I  hear,  under  the  high  roof  of  some  colossal  hall,  the  sympho- 
nies, oratorios  of  Beethoven,  Handel,  or  Haydn, 

The  Creation  in  billows  of  godhood  laves  me."^*^ 

And  through  all  this  sea  of  melodies,  German  by  their 
composer  or  their  subject,  rings  "  Luther's  strong  hymn,  Bine 
feste  Burg  is t  unser  Gott."^*^ 

A  most  delicate  "  Stimmung  "  of  Whitmans  "A  contralto 
voice  "***  is  tuned  to  Luther's  defiant  hymn  :  "As  I  sat  out  front 
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on  the  walk,  in  the  evening-air,  the  church-choir  and  organ  on 
the  corner  opposite  gave  Luther's  hymn,  Einfeste  berg  (sic), 
very  finely.  The  air  was  borne  by  a  rich  contralto."  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber  are  again  referred  to  as  "  work- 
ing out  their  harmonic  compositions"  contemporaneously  with 
Elias  Hicks.'*''*  From  1835  till  i860  or  '6i  Whitman,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  frequented  the  plays  and  operas,  but 
besides  "  Freischiitz,"  he  only  enumerates  French  and  Italian 
operas,  which  were  most  popular  in  those  years,  in  his  two  rec- 
ords.'*'^ Whitman  realized  that  his  musical  training  was  rather 
defective,  and  openly  admits  it :  "  The  experts  and  musicians 
of  my  present  friends  claim  that  the  new  Wagner  and  his 
pieces  belong  far  more  truly  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  Very  likely. 
But  I  was  fed  and  bred  under  the  Italian  dispensation,  and  ab- 
sorbed it,  and  doubtless  show  it.'""'  One  might  well  question 
whether  Wagner's  romantic  and  feudal  operas,  with  their  un- 
precedented style  of  music,  would  have  met  the  unrestrained 
approval  of  the  Italy-schooled  poet  of  Democracy.  We  could 
not  conclude  this  paragraph  with  anything  more  fitting  than 
by  calling  the  attention  of  every  ardent  admirer  of  Beethoven 
to  that  resonance  of  the  septette,  which  our  poet  transposed 
into  words  after  attending  a  concert  at  the  opera  house  of 
Philadelphia,  on  February  11,  1880:"^  "I  was  carried  away, 
seeing,  absorbing  many  wonders." 

Whitman  has  not  developed  any  system  of  philosophy, 
although  at  times  he  flattered  himself  with  the  thought  of 
being  a  philosopher.  What  his  abstractions  really  are  may  be 
best  termed  with  his  own  words  :  "  Crude  gossip  of  philoso- 
phy.'"'^    All  of  Whitman's  critics  have  indeed  despaired  or 
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failed  to  analyze  Whitman's  philosophical  creed  or  to  con- 
struct any  organic  system  of  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  Symonds 
hits  it  nearest  by  saying  :  "  It  is  useless  to  extract  a  coherent 
scheme  of  thought  from  his  voluminous  writings. '"^"^  Whitman 
decidedly  overestimated  his  significance  as  philosopher,  and 
we  can  understand  how  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  humor- 
ously impressed  by  passages  like  this  : 

"  Who  is  that  would  become  my  follower  ? 

Who  would  sign  himself  a  candidate  for  my  affections  ? 

The  way  is  suspicious,  the  result  uncertain,  perhaps  de- 
structive, 

You  would  have  to  give  up  all  else.  I  alone  would  expect  to 
be  your  sole  and  exclusive  standard. 

Your  novitiate  would  even  then  be  long  and  exhausting, 

The  whole  past  theory  of  your  life  and  all  conformity  to  the 
lives  around  you  would  have  to  be  abandoned." ^^^ 

Stevenson  finally  becomes  impatient  with  such  oracling  : 
''  It  is  the  language  of  a  transcendental  common  sense,  such  as 
Thoreau  held  and  sometimes  uttered.  But  Whitman,  who  has 
a  somewhat  vulgar  inclination  for  technical  talk  and  the  jargon 
of  philosophy,  is  not  content  with  a  few  pregnant  hints  ;  he 
must  put  the  dots  upon  his  i's  ;  he  must  corroborate  the 
songs  of  Apollo  by  some  of  the  darkest  talk  of  human  meta- 
physics.'"'^ 

Not  always  Whitman  soars  up  so  high  as  to  say  :  "  I 
know  I  was  never  measured  and  never  will  be  meas- 
ured."^^^  In  less  visionary  moments  he  admits  :  "  I  have  no 
philosophy. "^^^ 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


'^''Symonds,  p.  12. 

^•'-Robert  Louis   Stevenson,  Vol.  XIV,  Familiar  studies  of  meti  and  books 
New  York,  1896,  p.  roi. 
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LIST  OF  TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN   PROSE,  AND 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE  GERMAN 

COUNTRIES 

(Continued) 

Western  Mo.  Rev. — Cincinnati. 

I — May  1827-Apr.   1828. 

Appendix — Gesner's  Death  of  Abel.  [Review.] 
II — June  1828-May  1829. 
486 — [An  American  Academy  of  writers  and  editors  advocated,  similar  to 

the  one  in  Germany — "the  most  book-making  country  in  the  world."] 
548 — Reise   seiner    Hoheit   des    Herzogs     Bernhard,     zu    Sachsen- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  nach  Nord-America,  in  den  Jahren  1825  und  1826.     [Transla- 
tion, 2  vols.     Phila.,   1828.     Review.] 
Ill — July  1829-June  1830. 

Literary  Notice.  ["The  August  number  of  the  Southern  Review 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  Education  in  Germany,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract."] 

Souvenir. — Philadelphia. 

II — July  2,  1828-June  20,  1829. 
223 — Sunset  on  the  Alps. 
239 — A  name  to  Travel  With.     From  the  German. 

Parthenon. — New  York. 

I — Aug.  22-Sept.  12,  1827. 
13— The  Flying  Dutchman. 

43 — The  Flying  Dutchman.     [Another  article.     Reprint  from  Blackwood's 
Mag.] 

Phila.  Mo.  Mag. — Philadelphia. 

I— Oct.  1827-Mar.  1828. 

35 — The  Schwenckfeldians  of  Montgomery  County,    Pa. 

87 — Haydn. 

103 — German  Literature.     [Goethe.] 

221 — Stricknadeln ;    or  the  Mystery.     A  tale  from  the   German  of  Kotzc- 
bue. 
II— Apr.-Sept.  1828. 

29 — The  Chamois  Hunter.    A  tale  of  the  Alps. 

365 — Biog.  of  Schiller. 

381 — Vandyke, 
n.  s.  I— Nov.  1828-Oct.  1829. 

549 — A  Tale  of  the  Glaciers  [of  Switzerland]. 
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Forget  Me  Not.— Philadelphia. 

182S. 

152 — Jan  Schalken's  Three  Wishes.    A  Dutch  Legend. 

158— The    Water    Lady.      A    Legend.      ["On    the    banks     of   one     of    the 

streams  falling  into  the  Inn  .  .  .  ."] 
169 — Josephine,  the  German  Emigrant.     By  a  Lady  of  Phila. 

Rosebud. — New  York. 

[1828.] 
99 — Haydn  the  Composer. 
202 — The  Alpine  Horn. 

204 — Frederick  and  his  Nephew.      [Frederick   the   Great.] 
229 — Frederick  the  Great. 

Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. — Boston. 

I— 1828. 

96 — Religion  in  Germany. 
164 — German    Theological    Writers. 
Ill— 1830. 
57 — The   Decline,   Revival    and    Present    State  of   Evangelical   Religion   in 
Germany. 

Free  Enquirer. — New  York. 

I— Oct.  29,  1828-Oct.  21,   1829. 

256 — [Review  of  a  lecture  on   Fellenberg's   System  of   Education.     Refer- 
ence to  the  school  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland.] 
II — Oct.  31,  1829-Oct.  23,  1830. 

19 — Secret  Tribunal  of  Germany. 

43 — Anecdote  of  Mozart. 

361 — A  German  Tale. 

Ladies'  Magazine. — Boston. 

II— 1829. 
356 — German   Literature.      ["Under  this   head,    our   readers  may,    for   the 
future,   expect  frequently  to  be   presented  with  translations   from  some 

of  the  most  eminent  German  writers "] 

Aurora,  Goddess  of  Morning;   Echo;   The  Dying  Swan.     By  Herder. 
419— German  Literature. 
The  Emir.     By  Wieland. 
The  Idyll.     By  Herder. 

Mary  Stuart.    Third  Act  (Scene  in  park).    By  Schiller. 
480 — German   Literature.    Lorenzo  Stark.    By   Engel. 
567 — German  Literature.    The  Fair  E'ckbert.    By  Tieck. 
Ill— 1829. 
T2 — History  of  Lowald.    Trans,  from  the  German. 

'  Yankee. — Portland  and  Boston. 

I— 1828. 
95 — French,    German    and    Dutch    Papers.      [Thanks    for    gifts    of    foreign 

papers  and  a  promise  to  reprint  what  may  interest  the  public] 
138 — A  Norwegian  Party. 
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Iris. — Burlington,  Vt. 

I — Jan.  4-Dec.   19,   1828. 
42 — The   Play  at  Venice,  or   Retort  Courteous.     [Incident  of   a  German 
prince  at  Venice.] 

Southern  Review. — Charleston,  S.  C. 

I— Feb.  and  May  1828. 

320 — Roman    History    by    B.    G.    Niebuhr.      Trans,    from    the    German    by 
F.   A.   Walter.     [Review.] 
Ill— Feb.  and  May  1829. 

192 — Travels    through    North-America,    during    the    years    1825-1826.      By 

his  Highness,  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Wiema-Eisenach.    [Review.] 
353 — Wilhelm    Meister's    Apprenticeship.      A    novel    from   the    German   of 
Goethe.   Boston,    1828.     [Review.] 
IV— Aug.-Nov.  1829. 
Article  iv.    I — A  Tour  in  Germany,   and  some  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  years    1820-22.     By  John  Russel.    Edin- 
burgh.    Boston  reprinted  1825. 
2 — Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  in  the  years  1825-1826.     By  Henry 
E.  Dwight.     N.  Y.  1829. 

Spectator. — Pittsburgh. 

I— Feb.  21,  1 828- J  an.  i,  1829. 
98 — German  Mission  to  Liberia. 
141 — Switzerland. 

Western  Luminary. — Lexington,  Ky. 

V— July  2,  1828-July  I,   1829. 
302 — Letter  from  Berlin. 

Youth's  Companion. — Boston. 

II — May  30,  1828-May  14,  1829. 
43 — Baron  de  Kalb. 

Rural  Repository. — Hudson,  N.  Y. 

V — June  7,  1828-May  23,  1829. 

164 — Charles  Louis  Sand.    [A  German  student  and  the  assassin  of  Kotze- 

bue.] 
172 — The  Maelstrom  Whirlpool    [in   Norway]. 
^73 — Dress  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     [Described  by  a  German  traveller.] 

Bower  of  Taste. — Boston. 

I— July   5-Dec.  27,   1828. 

561— Greifenstein  Castle. 
II— 1829. 

7S1,   808— A    Pennsylvania   Legend.     [Of   Walter   Buckel,   a   German   emi- 
grant.] 

791 — Swiss  Legend. 
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Visitor. — Boston. 


1829. 

97 — Moravian  Missions. 
132 — The  Alpine  Horn. 


Irish  Shield. — New  York. 

I— 1829. 

177 — 'A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rubens. 

Va.  Literary  Museum. — Charlottesville. 

I — June  1829-Mar.  1830. 
32 — Public  Examinations.     Questions  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Ger- 
many. 
55— Obituary.     Adam  Mueller. 
70 — Leipzig  Fair. 

92 — Biography.    Theodore  Koerner.  * 

465,  481 — Early  German  Poetry. 
503,  522,  550,  604 — The  German  Language. 
565 — Norwegian  Legends. 
591 — University  of  Berlin.    Lecture  Courses. 

Offering. — Cambridge. 

1829. 
I — New  Year.    From  the  German  of  Richter. 
43 — The  Walk  under  the  Linden  Trees.    From  the  German  of  Schiller. 

Casket. — Boston. 

[1829]. 

I — The  Water  Spirit.  Founded  on  the  German  Undine  of  Baron  la  motte 
Foque. 


Remember  Me. — Philadelphia. 

[1829]. 
174 — Moravian  Funerals. 

Cabinet  of  Instruction. — New  York. 

I — Sept.  16,  1828-June  27,  1829. 

Column  427 — Roman    Antiquities    in    Holland. 

563— The  Grotto  of  St.  Odille  near  Fribourg  in  the  Black  Forest. 

678 — German  Characteristics. 
n — July  II,  1829-Dec.  26,  1829. 

Column  24 — Difference  between  the  French  and  Germans. 

208 — Battle  of  Leipzig. 

730 — Napoleon's   Description   of  the    King  of   Prussia, 
in — Jan.  2-June  26,  1830. 

Column  180 — The  Great  Haarlem  Organ. 

252 — Theodore  Koerner.     [Biog.] 

Constellation. — New  York. 

n — Nov.  20,  1830-N0V.  12,  1831. 
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5 — Gaspard  Hauser. 

loi — The  Dutchman  and  his  Cheese. 

127 — Pierre.     A  German  Novel. 

Amer.  Mo.  Magazine. — Boston. 

I — Apr.  1829-Mar.  1830. 

146 — [Note  on  the  German  pubHcations  for   1828.] 

149 — Wilhelm    Meister's   Lehrjahre. 

176 — Memoirs  of  Goethe.    Written  by  himself.     N.   Y. 

661— The  Ghost-seer.    From  the  German  of  Schiller. 
II — Apr.   1830-Mar.    1831. 

149 — Gluck. 

Literary  Recreations. — Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass. 

I — Jan.  24- Aug.  22,  1829. 
22 — Nicholas  Vandervan.    A  Dutch  Story. 
23,  30 — The  Golden   Tooth.    From  the   German. 
31 — Francesco  Francia.    From  the  German. 

38 — The  National  Song  of  Venice.    From  Goethe's  Journal  in  Italy. 
82 — The  Book-Binder's  Apprentice.    From  the  German. 

So.  Literary  Gazette. — Charleston,  S.  C. 

I— Sept.   1828-Mar.  1829. 
74 — Hendrick  Heylinipper  of  Amsterdam. 
182 — [Practice  among  the  Germans  of  presenting  token  flowers  and  little 

gifts  at  Christmas  and  New  Years.] 
287,  366 — The  Criminal.    From  the  German  of  Schiller. 
357 — Remarks  on  a  paper  in  the  last  "Southern  Review"  on  the  Romance 
of  the  Baron  de  la  motte  Fouque. 
n.   s.   I — May   iS-Oct.   15,   1829. 
210 — Punishments   [in   Germany]. 

Literary  Journal.— Latin  School,  Boston. 

I — May  30-July  18,  1829   (imperfect). 
13,  21 — The  Tyrolese  Son. 
43 — Sketch  of  Copenhagen. 

Lady's  Book. — Philadelphia. 

I— 1830. 
234— Extracts  of  a  Correspondence    [from  the   north  of   Germany]. 
241 — Solemn  Investiture  of  the  Vsssals  of  the  Bavarian  Crown. 

Mo.  Traveller. — Boston. 

I-1830. 

14 — The   Momiers   of   Switzerland. 

53 — Convent    of    St.    Bernard    [in    Switzerland]. 

242 — Honor  among  German   Students. 

Enterpiad. — New   York. 

I — Apr.   15,  1830- Apr.  i,  1831. 

30 — Gottingen.     [Concert    by    Mdlle.    Sontag.] 
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S6— Length  of  German  Words.  [Viceoberappelationsgerichtsprotonota- 
nus.      In    English:       Appeal-courts-chief-prothonotary's-deputy.] 

loi — German   Opera  Company  in   Paris. 

Ill— Guillaume  Tell. 

162 — Handel  and  Greene. 

167 — Beethoven. 

167 — Mozart's  Scores. 

173 — Mozart's  Character  as  a  Composer. 

^7i — Vienna  Musicals. 

186 — Daniel  George  Morhof. 

187 — Beethoven's  Memoranda. 

200 — Wise  Ordinance  of  the  Government  of  Vienna. 

204 — Beethoven's  Eccentricity. 

228— Foreign  Musical  Report.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Bremen,  Leipsic,  Frank- 
fort, Hamburgh. 

National  Magazine. — Baltimore. 

I — Nov.  1830- Apr.  183 1. 
16 — Carnival  at  Trieste. 
112 — Swiss  Traveller. 

Edward  Z.   Davis, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


LUDWIG  FULDA  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  English  lecturers  are  considered 
just  a  bit  more  acceptable  to  American  audiences  than  our 
best,  and  often  superior,  American  representatives  of  the 
same  subjects.  But  a  new  importation  of  foreign  talent  has 
now  set  in  with  the  recent  exchange  of  German  and  American 
professors  at  the  universities.  Simultaneously  with  this  ex- 
change of  universit}'  courtesy  the  recently  organized  Ger- 
manistic  Society  of  America  has  begun  to  invite  distinguished 
German  scholars  to  lecture  in  America.  Among  those  who 
have  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  are  Pro- 
fessors Friedrich  Delitsch,  the  Assyriologist,  and  Dr.  Ludwig 
Fulda,  the  German  dramatist  and  critic. 

As  the  visit  of  a  German  poet  to  America  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, the  German  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, thought  it  fitting  to  make  a  special  occasion  of  the 
poet's  visit  to  show  the  public  both  the  man  and  his  work,  by 
combining  the  performance  of  one  of  his  plays  with  his  lecture. 

Accordingly,  the  generous  oflfer  of  President  Heinrich 
Conried,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  to  send  his 
Irving  Place  Company  to  perform  Fulda's  "  Maskerade  "  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  benefit  for  the 
German  Publication  Fund  of  America,  was  most  gratefully 
accepted. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  public  for  a  better  understanding 
of  Fulda's  dramatic  work  Dr.  Richard  Riethmiiller,  Research 
Fellow  in  Germanics,  was  asked  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  at 
the  University  on  "  Fulda's  Place  in  German  Literature," 
Wednesday,  February  21st. 

The  following  Friday,  February  23,  Dr.  Fulda  lectured  in 
the  University  on  the  "Modern  German  Drama,"  and  the 
same  evening  the  "  Maskerade "  was  given  by  President 
Conried's  company  before  a  most  brilliant  audience  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  with   the  following  cast: 
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MASKERADE. 

Schauspiel  in  4  Aufziigen  von  Ludwig  Fulda. 

Personen  : 

Max  Freiherr  von  Wittinghof ,  Gesandter  a.  D Otto  Ottbert 

Karl  Freiherr  von  Wittinghof,  Staatsminister,  sein  Bruder, 

Franz  Kierschner 

Schellhorn,  Geh.  Oberregierungsrat Hermann  Rudolph 

Johanna,  seine  Frau Elisabeth   Ariaans 

Edmund,  ihr  Sohn,  Regierungsassessor Harry  Walden 

Ellen  von  Tonning,  Wittwe,  Johanna's   Schwester, 

Marie  Reisenhofer  als  Gast 

Gerda  Hiibner Hedwig  von  Ostermann 

Frau  Schwalb,  Vermieterin Marie  Kierschner 

Klettke,  Kanzleisekretar Hermann  Gerold 

Minna,  Dienstmadchen  bei  Schellhorn . ; Anna  Sander 

Friedrich,  Diener  bei  Wittinghof Jacques  Lurian 

Die  Handlung  spielt  in  Berlin,  an  vier  aufeinanderfolgenden 
Februartagen. 

PATRONS  AND    PATRONESSES    FOR  THE    "MASK- 
ERADE" COMMITTEE. 

Provost  Charles  Custis  Harrison  Mrs.  Charles  Custis  Harrison 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  Mrs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Rosen garten  Mrs.  George  F.  Baer 

President  George  F.  Baer  j^rs.  J.  Levering  Jones 

Mr.  J  Levering  Jones  ^rs.  S.  F.  Houston 

Mr.  S.  F.  Houston  ^rs.  Edward  Rowland 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan  Merrick  Charles  H    Frazier 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Le  Conte  Z       Vr  ™  r,  1 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hexamer  ^''-  ^-  ^-  R^sengarten 

Mr.  Joseph  Morwitz  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hexamer 

Professor  Marion  D.  Learned  Mrs.  M.  D.  Learned 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Angerer  Mr.  Karl  H.  Huch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Bachman  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Morris  Jastrow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  P.  Berger  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Katz 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Max  Blau  Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Keller 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bliss  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Klahre 

Mr.  Simon  L.  Bloch  Miss  Elise  von  Klock 

Dr.  C.  F.  Brede  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Koemmenich 

Miss  Rose  Chamberlin  Mr.  Charles  Kossman 
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Mr.  Martin  Collin 

Mrs.   Brinton  Coxe 

Dr.  Edward  Z.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Detreux 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Alvin  E. 

Duerr 
Mr.  H.  E.  Ehlers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franz  Ehrlich,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  Federschmidt 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  Fischler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penrose  Fleisher 
Dr.  H.  H.  Freund 
Dr.  George  Friebis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Frotscher 
Dr.  M.  H.  Fussell 
Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 

Gummere 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Harjes 
Miss  Emma  Haevemick 
Miss  Maude  Hansche 
Mr.  Edward  Hahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Heintzelmann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Herzberg 
Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  V. 

Hilprecht 
Mr.  L.  Hirschbach 
Professor  J.  P.  Hoskins 
Consul  G.  F.  F.  Ritschl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rosengarten 
Miss  Rosengarten 
Mrs.  R.  Rossmassler 
Mr.  Charles  Rosenau 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Rumpp 
Professor  L.  S.  Rowe 
Director  Carl  Saake 
Professor  and  Mrs.  I.  Schwatt 
Professor  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 

Shumwav 
Miss  H.  W.  Sanders 
Mr.  Herman  Schloss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schoenhut 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Schemm 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ellis  A. 

Schnabel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry 

Schwemmer 
Miss  E.  R.  Seligsberg 
Miss  Emma  L.  Simpson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Lauber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Livingston 

Mr.  Edward  Loeb 
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Act  I. 

Gerda  Huebner,  a  governess,  on  entering  her  own  modestly 
furnished  room  in  Beriin,  finds  her  landlady,  Frau  Schwalb,  weeping 
over  a  novel.  The  woman,  a  typical  Berlin  boarding-house  keeper, 
predicts  to  Gerda  that  her  lover,  Edmund  von  Schellhorn,  will  yet 
marry  her.  Edmund  himself  is  introduced  and  in  loving  conversa- 
tion he  and  Gerda  recall  the  story  of  their  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Edmund's  aunt,  Ellen  von  Toenning,  who  has  taken  a  motherly 
interest  in  the  lonely  girl.  But  Gerda  cannot  free  herself  from  sad 
thoughts.  The  memory  of  her  dead  mother  and  of  her  father, 
whom  she  has  never  seen,  her  insincerity  toward  her  protectress, 
Madame  von  Toenning,  who  puts  unlimited  trust  in  her  character, 
her  hopeless  love  for  Edmund  distress  her  naturally  cheerful  mind. 
The  lovers  are  interrupted  by  Frau  Schwalb,  who  announces  a  vis- 
itor, Frau  von  Toenning.     Edmund  takes  a  hasty  leave. 

Ellen  von  Toenninn;.  a  bighearted,  broadminded  modern  v;om^n, 
ever  busy  in  social  and  charitable  affairs,  makes  the  surprising  dis- 
closure to  Gerda  that  her  father,  Baron  Max  von  Wittinghof,  has 
returned  to  Berlin  from  South  America  and  is  waiting  outside  to  be 
admitted.  Now  Gerda's  pride  asserts  itself ;  she  prefers  to  remain 
the  self-made  woman  who  owes  her  position  to  her  own  efforts. 
However,  she  finally  consents  to  seeing  her  father,  who  tells  her  his 
life  story,  the  story  of  a  life  full  of  high  aspirations,  of  unhappy 
love  and  of  sad  disappointments.  After  retiring  from  his  career  as 
foreign  ambassador,  he  had  only  the  one  desire  to  invest  his  child 
with  all  her  rights  and  titles.  Only  the  thought  of  rendering  pos- 
sible her  union  with  Edmtmd  induces  the  girl  to  give  in  to  her 
father's  entreaties.  On  learning  that  Edmund  is  his  daughter's 
lover,  Baron  Max  decides  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  young  man's 
love.  For  Edmund's  father,  an  ambitious  Privy  Councilor,  is  notori- 
ous in  diplomatic  circles  as  an  unprincipled  hypocritical  toady. 
Gerda,  after  some  hesitation,  consents  to  the  Baron's  plan  and  in- 
augurates her  new  role  in  life  calling  him  "Father!" 

Act  II. 

The  Schellhorn  family  is  engaged  in  a  very  frosty  conversation 
on  a  Siuiday  morning.    Edmund  is  reprimanded  bv  his  father  for  his 
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absence  from  church  service,  which  mic^ht  prove  very  injurious  to 
his  future  career.  Edmund  excuses  himself  and  Schellhorn  examines 
the  morning  mail,  dropping  a  billet  doux,  which  he  nervously  tries 
to  hide.  His  wife,  Johanna,  asks  him  for  a  tete-a-tete,  the  issue  of 
which  her  husband  avoids  by  drawing  her  attention  to  a  scandalous 
newspaper  story,  in  which  his  sister-in-law,  Ellen  von  Toenning, 
plays  an  important  part.  The  Privy  Councilor  declares  to  his  wife 
that  after  that  he  will  no  longer  officially  receive  Ellen  in  his  house. 

Just  then,  Ellen  herself  calls  on  Johanna  to  emphatically  deny 
the  scandalous  tale.  She  explains  that  she  has  merely  been  a  friend 
of  Aubert,  Director  of  the  Ministerial  Cabinet,  and  that  his  over- 
jealous  wife  has,  out  of  revenge,  circulated  false  rumors.  On  learn- 
ing Schellhorn's  desire  to  drop  her,  she  calls  him  from  his  study 
and  in  cutting  words  exposes  all  his  mean  Pharisaism. 

After  her  departure.  Schellhorn  again  takes  his  son  to  task, 
trying  to  induce  him  to  seek  a  marriage  with  a  girl  of  his  own  rank. 
He  expresses  his  moral  views  in  the  following  words  which  are  the 
clue  to  the  whole  tendency  of  the  play:  "TTie  more  blameless  you 
stand  before  the  world,  the  easier  can  you  permit  yourself  on  occa- 
sion a  slight  faux  pas.  Tt  was  an  extremely  ingenious  custom  of 
the  Renaissance  that  a  man  of  rank  wore  a  mask  when  out  on  dis- 
creet adventures,  wishing  thereby  to  indicate :  'Whatever  I  do  now, 
is  done  incognito,  that  does  not  concern  my  official  personality.'  " 

Schellhorn  is  interrupted  by  Baron  Max,  who  apparently  wishes 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  and,  before  his  departure,  incidentally 
makes  mention  of  his  daughter.  This  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
Privy  Councilor  and  he  now  gives  his  son  distinctly  to  understand 
that  he  is  to  discard  his  present  sweetheart  and  to  devote  his  efforts 
to  winning  the  hand  of  the  baroness.  When  he  finally  threatens  to 
cast  off  his  son  unless  he  obeys,  Edmund,  after  a  half-hearted  resist- 
ance, gives  way  and  reluctantly  writes  Gerda  a  farewell  note. 

Act  III. 
Gerda  has  moved  to  her  father's  residence  and,  while  trying  to 
accustom  herself  to  the  unfamiliar  surroundings,  is  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  the  formal  visit  of  Edmund's  parents,  which  will 
mark  the  first  step  toward  her  final  union  with  her  fiance.  Baron 
Max  gives  his  daughter  a  humorous  account  of  the  eager  and  selfish 
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interest  which  the  Schellhorns  displayed  at  his  recent  visit,  and 
instructs  Gerda  not  to  disclose  her  identity  too  soon. 

Ellen  von  Toenning  appears  on  the  scene  and,  in  disgust  and 
dismay,  tells  how  the  same  society,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
treated  her  with  the  highest  regard,  has  ostracized  her  since  the 
scandalous  gossip  of  the  newspapers.  She  entreats  the  Minister, 
Baron  Karl  von  Wittinghof,  who  comes  to  see  his  brother,  to  estab- 
lish her  innocence.  Baron  Karl  assures  the  poor  woman  of  his  high- 
est personal  esteem,  but  officially  he  declares  himself  unable  to  espouse 
her  cause.  For  a  legal  suit  would  uncover  too  many  weaknesses  of  the 
social  body,  and  as  for  slander,  he  says,  "We  are  all  outlaws.  Every 
one  of  us  may  wake  up  some  morning  and  may  not  find  again  the 
good  name  with  which  we  went  to  bed." 

After  this  evasive  consolation,  Ellen  can  only  take  refuge  in 
her  own  dignity.  Baron  Max  is  indignant  at  his  brother's  upholding 
the  mock  morality  of  society,  and  after  the  Minister  has  frankly 
declared  to  him  that  in  case  of  the  legal  adoption  of  Gerda  he  could 
no  longer  receive  his  brother.  Baron  Max  comes  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion that  "our  entire  official  morality  is  nothing  but  a  masquerade. 
Two  views  about  everything — one  for  private  life  and  one  for  soci- 
ety; everyone  deceiving  and  everyone  knowing  that  he  is  being 
deceived ;  our  thinking  in  continual  contrast  with  our  speaking,  our 
speaking  with  our  acting;  our  Yes  a  No,  and  our  No  a  Yes;  the 
whole  social  organization  a  business  concern  for  keeping  up  empty 
appearances." 

Herr  and  Frau  Schellhorn  are  announced  and  exert  themselves 
to  make  the  best  possible  impression  on  Gerda  and  her  father.  Just 
before  Edmund  himself  calls,  Gerda  leaves  the  room. 

At  the  moment  when  Schellhorn  takes  his  son  aside  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  good  luck,  Gerda  rushes  into  the  room,  and, 
indignantly  swinging  Edmund's  last  letter,  tears  the  mask  from  the 
face  of  her  unprincipled  lover,  who  has  so  heartlessly  discarded  the 
poor  governess  for  the  rich  baroness.  The  Schellhorns  stand  aghast 
and  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  girl's  scathing  reproaches. 

Act  IV. 

Schellhorn  again  calls  on  Baron  Max  in  order  to  vindicate  him- 
self if  possible.    When  he  tries  to  put  on  airs,  Baron  Max  makes 
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him  drink  the  last  bitter  drop  of  humiliation  and  threatens  him  with 
public  disclosure.  At  the  thought  of  a  scandal  the  Privy  Councilor 
unconditionally  yields,  and  the  Baron,  in  order  to  save  his  daughter's 
honor,  then  proposes  a  match  between  Gerda  and  Edmund.  Johanna 
Schellhorn  announces  the  sudden  departure  of  her  sister  Ellen  to 
Italy,  where,  defying  all  conventionality,  she  has  joined  her  friend 
Aubert.  The  Baron  cannot  but  admire  the  brave  woman.  Upon 
this  Johanna  opens  her  heart  to  him  and  tells  him  the  pitiful  story 
of  her  married  life.  It  has  been  a  constant  tragi-comedy  designed  to 
keep  up  appearances.  The  Baron  and  Gerda  are  deeply  moved  by 
the  woman's  sad  story,  and  for  her  sake  Gerda  is  willing  to  receive 
Edmund  once  more. 

Edmund  really  dares  to  propose  to  her,  and  Gerda,  in  spite  of 
herself,  still  loves  him  enough  to  grant  him  another  trial.  She  will 
accept  Edmund  for  her  husband,  if  he  is  willing  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love  by  renouncing  all  her  claims  to  title  and  fortune 
and  by  marrying  her  as  a  simple  governess.  When  Edmund  finds 
that  idea  absurd,  Gerda  needs  no  further  proof.  She  shows  him  the 
door  :  "Go  !    I  despise  you  !" 

She  now  no  longer  hesitates  to  make  common  cause  with  her 
father,  and  the  two  promise  to  live  for  each  other  and,  if  necessary, 
leave  the  society  that  sacrifices  character  for  reputation,  morality 
for  appearance. 

To  the  Privy  Councilor,  who  again  drops  in  to  tell  the  glad  news 
of  his  nomination  in  Aubert's  place,  nothing  is  left  but  to  call  his 
son  a  "blockhead." 

BANQUET  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  FULDA. 

After  the  performance  the  German  Department  enter- 
tained Dr.  Fulda  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Walton.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Fulda,  Mr.  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hexamer,  Imperial  German  Consul  G.  F.  F.  Ritschl,  Professor 
J.  P.  Hoskins,  Professor  C.  W.  Prettyman  and  Professor 
Grim  ill.  Professor  M.  D.  Learned  was  toast-master.  About 
ninety  guests  were  present. 
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An   LUDWIG    FULDA. 

Zwei  Kontinente  halt  Ein  Band  umschlungen, 
Wir  griissen  Dich  im  zweiten  Vaterland. 
Noch  eh  'Dein  Schiff  des  Westens  Kiiste  fand, 
1st  fernher  iiber's  Meer  Dein  Ruhm  gedrungen. 

Du  sprachst  zu  uns  in  wohlvertrauten  Zungen, 
Du  labtest  uns  nach  Tages  wilder  Jagd. 
Wenn  wir  im  grauen  Alltag  uns  geplagt, 
In  heissem  Heimweh  miide  uns  gerungen, 

Hast  Du  ins  Reich  der  Sehnsucht  uns  gefiihrt, 
Gegeisselt  unsrer  Sonnenstimmung  Rarheit, 
Mitsanftem  Spotte  uns  an' s  Herz  geriihrt, 

Den  Tag  erhellt  mit  Deines  Lachens  Klarheit. 

Der  Zauber  schonsten  haben  wir  verspurt  : 

Den  Talisman,  der  nimmer  triigt  :   Die  Wahrheit. 

Richard  Riethmuller. 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  23,  1906. 

BEGROSSUNGSWORTE  fur  ludwig  FULDA. 
Wie  Wandertauben  iiber  Meereswogen 
So  kam  uns  Geistesbotschaft  oft  von  dir  ; 
Manch  leuchtend  Wort  ist  dir  vorangeflogen, 
Nun  da  du  nahst — du  bist  kein  Fremder  hier. 
In  Haus  und  Herzen  bist  du  eingezogen, 
In  Ost  und  West — des  Deutschtums  Pionier, 
Du  weisst,  wo  Deutsche  sind,  zu  alien  Zeiten, 
Da  miissen  ihre  Dichter  sie  begleiten. 

Die  Gegenwart,  ihr  Sehnen,  Hofien,  Ringen — 
Ihr  Gliick,  ihr  Elend  zauberst  du  empor. 
Den  Machten,  die  uns  widerstrebend  zwingen, 
Haltst  du  erbarmungslos  den  Spiegel  vor  ! 
Es  folget  dir  mit  leisem  Schellenklingen, 
Halb  lachend  und  halb  weinend —  der  Humor: 
So  zeigst  du  kiihn  der  Wahrheit  herbe  Ziige 
Und  reisst  den  Schleier  von  der  glatten  Liige. 
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Wir  standen  langst  mit  dir  im  Geisterbunde — 

Wie  deines  Volkes  Herzschlag  Du  verspiirt, 

So  lauschten  Wir,  erklang  uns  deinem  Munde 

Das  Wort,  das  oft  erlosend  uns  beriihrt. — 

Nun  kommst  du  selbst  und  bringst  uns  treue  Kunde; 

Kein  Trugschluss  ist's,  der  gaukelnd  uns  verfiihrt — 

Der  Wahlspruch  ist's,  fiir  Wahrheit,  Kraft  und  Ehre — 

Und  brausend  ton'  er  fort  von  Meer  zu  Meere! — 

C.  L.    NiCOLAY. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  22,  1906. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF   SALOMON    GESSNER    UPON 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

(Continued) 


V.   Gessner  and  Lord  Byron. 

In  his  Preface  to  Cain :  a  Mystery,  Lord  Byron  states : 

"Gessner's  Death  of  Abel  I  have  never  read  since  I  was  eight 
years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The  general  impression  on  my  recollec- 
tion is  delight ;  but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that  Cain's  wife 
was  called  Mehala,  and  Abel's,  Thirza.  In  the  following  pages  I 
have  called  them  'Adah'  and  'Zillah,'  the  earliest  female  names,  which 
occur  in  Genesis.  They  are  those  of  Lamech's  wives:  those  of  Cain 
and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names.  Whether,  then,  a  coinci- 
dence of  subject  may  have  caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know 
nothing,  and  care  as  little." 

Thomas  Medwin  records  in  his  Conversations  of  Byron,  1824, 
the  following: 

"  'When  I  was  a  boy,'  said  he,  *I  studied  German,  which  I  have 
now  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  very  little  that  I  ever  knew  of  it. 
Abel  was  one  of  the  first  books  my  German  master  read  to  me ; 
and  whilst  he  was  crying  his  eyes  out  over  its  pages,  I  thought  that 
any  other  than  Cain  had  hardly  committed  a  crime  in  ridding  the 
world  of  so  dull  a  fellow  as  Gessner  made  brother  Abel.  I  always 
thought  Cain  a  fine  subject,  and  when  I  took  it  up,  I  determined  to 
treat  it  strictly  after  the  Mosaic  account.'  " 

It  is  probable  that  Lord  Byron  had  remembered  more  of  the 
Death  of  Abel  than  he  supposed.  Medwin  has  said  of  him:  "His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.    I  believe  he 
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could  have  quoted  every  line  he  ever  wrote.  Lord  Byron  could  re- 
member years  after  he  had  left  school  the  names  of  all  the  fellows 
in  his  class. 

Mr.  Earnest  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  his  introduction  to  Cain,^^  calls 
attention  to  Gessner's  influence  upon  this  work : 

"His  recollections  of  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel,  which  'he  had 
never  read  since  he  was  eight  years  old,'  were  clearer  than  he  imag- 
ined. Not  only  in  such  minor,  matters  as  the  destructon  of  Cain's 
altar  by  a  whirlwind,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
for  the  Deus  of  the  Mysteries,  but  in  the  Teutonic  domesticities  of 
Cain  and  Adah,  and  the  evangelical  piety  of  Adam  and  Abel,  there 
is  a  reflection,  if  not  an  imitation,  of  the  German  idyl." 

The  Englische  Studien,  1895,  vol.  21,  p.  388,  giving  "Die  ganze 
Literatur  liber  Byron's  deutsche  Sprachkenntnisse,"  coincides  with 
the  facts  given  above,  regarding  Lord  Byron's  knowledge  of  Gess- 
ner's works. 

On  opening  Byron's  Cain,  the  very  first  scene  reminds  one  of 
the  Death  of  Abel  in  the  tactless  persistence  of  all  Cain's  relatives 
in  tormenting  him.    They  cannot  let  him  alone. 

"Eve.  Cain — my  son — 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned — 
And  do  as  he  doth. 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.    Why  wilt  thou  wear  tliis  gloom  upon  thy  brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

Cain.  No,  Adah!  no; 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass ; 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sister,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met: 
I'll  follow  you  anon." 

Act  I,  Scene  i. 

Gessner  sums  up  this  same  impatience  of  Cain  in  the  following 
words : 
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"Eure  iiberstromende  Freude  beleidigt  mich,  ja  sie  beleidigt 
mich !  Ists  nicht,  als  ob  sie  laut  zu  mir  sagte :  Kain  bat  sich  ge- 
bessert;  vorher  war  er  ein  boser  lasterhafter   Mann,   ein   Hasser 

seines  Bruders?     Ich  war  so  lasterhaft  nicht,  und lacher- 

lich!    Hab  ich  den  Bruder  gehasset,  weil  ich  nicht  immer  mit  meinen 
Thranen  und  meinen  Umarmungen  ihn  verfolgte?" 

Abels   Tod,   Dritter   Gesang. 

There  is  probably  no  suffering  which  is  greater  than  that  of 
being  misunderstood.  Gessner  has  shown  that  to  be  Cain's  condi- 
tion in  this  passage.  The  same  thing  is  shown  again  by  Byron  in 
the  lines : 

"My  father  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  bird's  matins ;  and  my  Adah — my 
Own  and  beloved — she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me." 

Act   I,   Scene    i. 

Byron  and  Gessner  both  picture  Cain  as  a  loving  husband. 

"My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  Sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade,  the  green  bough,  the  bird's  voice — 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seem  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingle  with  the  song  of  Cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Like  Adah's  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it." 

Act  n.  Scene  11. 
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In  Gessner's  work  Cain  addresses  his  wife : 

"O  du !  wie  soil  ich  dich  nennen  ? o !  wie  ein  heiliger 

Engel!  Was  fiir  Trost  leuchtet  in  das  Dunkel  meiner  Seele? 
Mehala!  mein  Weib!  ja  izt  wag  ichs,  izt  wag  ichs,  dich  zu  um- 
armen.  Ach !  konnt  ich  meine  Empfindung  hier  ausdriicken !  Das 
inbriinstigste  Umarmung,  alle  meine  Thranen  konnens  nicht!" 

Fiinfter  Gesang. 

In  both  works  Cain's  wife  is  the  same  loving,  devoted  wife: 

"Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth,  I  am  ready. 

So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 

And  you  his  sister.    Ere  the  sun  declines 

Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 

Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me. 

To  nie — thine  own." 

When  Cain  asks  her, 

"Dost  thou  not  fear 
To  dwell  with  me  who  hath  done  this?" 

she  replies, 

"I  fear 
Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless, 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God." 

Act  III,  Scene  i. 

The  same  faithfulness  Gessner  expresses  thus : 

"O  wie  konnt  ich  in  diesen  Hutten  wohnen,  indess  dass  du 

einsam  verlassen  in  Wildnissen  jammerst  ?     Nein Kain !  mit 

dir  will  ich  fliehen,  an  deiner  Seite ;  wie  konnt'  ich  hiilflos  in  Wild- 
nissen dich  lassen !  Wie  wiirde  jeder  traurige  Ton,  der  in  der  Natur 
um  mich  her  tonte,  wurd  er  nicht  mit  der  marternden  Angst  mich 
schreken?  Vielleicht  ist  ers,  vielleicht  winselt  er  in  hiilfloser  Todes- 
Angst." 

Fiinfter  Gesang. 

When  Eve  invokes  curses  upon  the  head  of  Cain,  it  is  Adah 
who  pleads  for  him: 
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"Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betrothed." 

Act  IV,  Scene  i. 

In  the  Death  of  Abel,  Thirza,  in  her  first  outburst  of  grief,  calls 
down  a  curse  upon  Cain. 

' '  O  Thirza  !  verfluch'  ihm  nicht,  Thirza  !  rief  Mehala,  fluch'  ihm 
nicht,  er  ist  dein  Bruder,  er  ist  mein  Mann !  nein  lass  fiir  den  Siinder 
uns  beten. ' ' 

Fiinfter  Gesang. 

Cain  is  a  loving  father.    Of  his  infant  child,  he  says : 

"How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them." 

Act  III,  Scene  i. 

When  the  mother  fears  Cain  will,  in  his  anger,  harm  his  son,  he 
assures  her: 

"Fear  not !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss." 

Act  III,  Scene  i. 

The  tenderness  and  love  of  Cain  toward  his  children,  as  de- 
scribed by  Gessner,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Coleridge's  Wanderings  of  Cain. 

Abel  is,  in  both  works,  the  same  good,  but  uninteresting,  char- 
acter. The  Eve  in  Byron's  Mystery  has  more  life  and  energy  than 
the  Eve  of  Abel's  Tod,  but  the  other  characters  remain  very  much 
the  same.  In  Cain's  character  Byron  adds  that  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  he  did  not  have  in  the  German  work.  His 
spirit  of  discontent  and  gloom,  warring  against  the  present,  he  has 
retained. 

In  both  works  it  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  who  announced  to  Cain 
his  punishment  and  places  the  mark  upon  him. 

In  both  is  the  crime  committed  as  the  result  of  a  dream  or  vision. 
In  neither  case  was  Cain  a  malicious  murderer.     We  have  referred 
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to  the  dream  of  Cain/"  in  which  he  saw  the  children  of  Abel  in  fes- 
tivity, while  his  own  descendants  had  to  till  the  soil.  He  was  still  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  dream  when  he  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

In  Byron's  Mystery  Cain,  on  realizing  what  he  had  done,  said : 

"I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  maddened  me." 

Act  in,  Scene  I. 

In  both  works  a  vision  augments  Cain's  dissatisfaction  with  hi? 
present  condition,  by  revealing  to  him  a  happier  state  of  existence! 
enjoyed  by  another  race,  thus  humbling  his  pride.  The  act  of 
murder  was  the  result  of  this  depression  of  spirits,  and  irritation  at 
the  thought  of  his  own  insignificance,  rather  than  the  result  of  pre- 
meditation. 

The  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  the  rejection  of  Cain's 
are  marked  by  the  same  signs  in  these  two  works.  In  the  language 
of  Byron : 

"The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a  column  of  t^* 
brightest  flame,  and  ascends  to  heaven ;  while  a  whirlwind  throws 
down  the  altar  of  Cain,  and   scatters  the   fruits  abroad  upon  the 
earth." 

Act  III,  Scene  I. 

This  picture  is  identically  the  same  as  one  in  the  Death  of 
Abel.  Abel  has  laid  his  lamb  upon  the  altar  and  kneels  to  pray. 
"Indess  loderte  die  Opfer  Flamme  hoch  in  die  Nacht  empor,  der 
Herr  hatte  den  Winden  befohlen  zu  ruhen,  und  der  Gegend  still  zu 
feyem,  denn  das  Opfer  war  ihm  angenehm." 

Concerning  Cain's  sacrifice  it  is  stated : 

"Kain  legte  von  den  Friichten  des  Feldes  auf  seinen  Altar,  ent- 
ziindete  sein  Opfer,  und  kniete  in  die  Nacht  hin ;  schnell  tonte  ein 
angstliches  Rauschen  durch  die  Gebiische,  und  ein  Wirbel-Wind 
heulte  daher,  verwehete  das  Opfer,  und  umhiillete  den  Elenden  niit 
Flammen  und  Rauch." 

Dritter  Gesang. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  Cain  and  Abel  marry  their  own 
sisters,  as  in  the  Death  of  Abel.     In  Manfred  is  another  instance 


'  Tod  Abels,  Vierter  Gesang. 
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of  love  between  brother  and  sister.  Brandes*' attributes  these  cases, 
as  well  as  that  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Rosalind  and  Helen,  to 
the  influence  of  Wilhehn  Meister.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Byron,  at  least,  received  this  idea  from  Gessner,  for  while 
he  was  taking  so  much  from  Abels  Tod,  he  may  just  as  well  have 
taken  this,  too.  Gessner  has  represented  the  marriag-es  between 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  first  family,  as  natural  and  right.  Byron 
does  the  same  and  Adah  is  grieved  to  know  that  it  cannot  always 
be  so  in  their  children.     She  asks : 

"What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 

Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstances  make  sin 

Or  virtue?" 

Act  I,  Scene  I. 

The  revolutionary  movement  carried  to  an  extreme,  could  easily 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Liberty  meant  to  both  Byron  and  Shelley 
the  severance  of  every  restraint  laid  down  by  custom,  which  limited 
their  freedom.  Godwin  refused  to  believe  in  the  marriage  tie.  Just 
how  far  Gessner  influenced  this  extreme  aspect  of  the  revolutionary 
school,  it  is  hard  to  say.  That  his  influence  was  unintentional  in 
this  respect,  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  a  belief  in  such  a  theory  would 
have  been  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  the  picture 
which  he  draws,  even  though  it  was  intended  only  for  the  first 
years  of  the  world's  existence,  could  easily  be  transferred  to  modern 
times  by  one  whose  imagination  was  sufficiently  active.  There  was 
a  restlessness  felt  everywhere,  and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  in- 
stitutions. This  was  accompanied  by  a  longing  for,  and  belief  in, 
an  ideal  state  of  existence.  In  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 
with  Lady  Blessington  she  writes : 

"Byron  wished  for  that  Utopian  state  of  perfection  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  it  is  impossible  to  attain — the  simplicity  and  good 
faith  of  savage  life,  with  the  refinement  and  intelligence  of  civiliza- 
tion." Possessed  with  such  a  longing,  it  is  easy  to  understond  how 
Gessner's  picture  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  innocence  could  take 
a  strong  hold  on  his  mind,  without  his  realizing  it. 


*^Die  Haupistr'drnungeti   der  Littcratur  des   netinzehnten   Jahrhunderts. 
Ubersetzt  und  eingeleitet  von  A.  StodUnan,  i872-'76. 
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In  the  work  on  Cainund  seine  Quellen,^  hy  Alfred  Schaffner, 
little  credit  is  given  to  the  influence  of  Gessner  on  Byron's  Mystery. 
The  two  parallel  passages  are  quoted  which  had  been  cited  by  Dr. 
Schirmacher  in  his  Cain,  a  Mystery  by  Lord  Byron,^  hut  these  are 
regarded  by  Schaffner  as  of  no  weight.  Yet  Schaffner  himself 
admits  tliat  in  both  works  Abel  is  the  same  character,  "der  redselige 
Sittenprediger."     We  quote  from  him: 

"Den  denkbar  verschiedensten  dichterischen  Intentionen  ist  hier 
d'asselbe  Gebilde  entsprungen ;  allerdings  geht  bei  Gessner  die  thra- 
nenselige  Geschwatzigkeit  Abels  mitunter  iiber  das  Maass  des  Er- 
laubten  hinaus,  aber  hievon  abgesehen  ist  auch  der  Byronische  Abel 
keine  sympatischere  Figur  als  jener." 

As  to  the  passages  cited  by  Schirmacher  there  is  little  that  need 
be  said.    The  first, 

"Oh  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether!   and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights !" 

Act  II,  Scene  i. 

is  compared  to  the  passage  in  the  Death  of  Abel  where  Cain,  dream- 
ing of  the  future,  sees  a  "blumige  Flur,  klare  Quellen,'"  etc. 
Schaffner  sees  in  these  passages  a  similarity  "nur  ganz  ausserlich 
erweist." 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  similarity,  as  far 
as  the  wording  is  concerned,  and  no  likeness  whatever  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  landscape  which  is  pictured.  The  similarity  which  exists 
is  not  "ausserlich,"  but  one  far  more  important.  The  similarity  lies 
in  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  landscape.  In  each  case,  it  is 
introduced  to  draw  Cain  away  from  his  real  life  and  to  picture  in 
his  mind,  by  means  of  a  delusion,  an  imaginary  state  which  shall 
make  him  so  dissatisfied  with  his  present  condition  that  he  will 
revolt  aganst  it. 

Another  passage  cited  in  Byron  is  the  following:*^ 
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"Konigsberg,  1863  (Programme). 
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"Alas  the  hopeless  wretches! 
They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge!" 

These  lines  are  compared  with  the  passage  in  Gessner*"  where 
Eve  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  bird  laments  that  she  has  brought  misery 
to  every  creature.     Schaffner  says: 

"Bei  Eva  ist  es  eine  Regung  reuvollen  Mitleids,  die  ihr  die 
Selbstanklage  auspresst ;— Cains  Worte  sind  nur  eine  neue  Variation 
seines  ewigen  Themas :  Death  and  no  knowledge !" 

This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  Byron  used  the  same  idea  for  a  different 
dramatic  purpose  than  that  for  which  Gessner  had  employed  it ;  but 
the  important  fact  in  our  discussion  is,  that  the  same  idea  does  exist 
in  both  passages — that  bird  and  beast  have  been  made  to  suffer 
through  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 

Schaffner  says  moreover : 

"Es  erscheint  doch  etwas  gewagt,  aus  diesen  beiden  einzigen 
Stellen  —  denn  weiter  'Aehnlichkeiten'  aufzufinden  ist  uns  nicht 
gelungen  —  auf  eine  Beeinflussung  Byron's  durch  das  altere  Gedicht 
zu  schliessen."  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  two  works  would 
seem  sufficient  to  reveal  "weitere  Aehnlichkeiten"  than  the  two 
single  passages  quoted  above.  The  chief  point  of  similarity  lies,  not 
in  the  language — for  that  reason  the  citing  of  parallel  passages  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory — but  in  the  portraiture  of  the  characters 
themselves.  We  recognize  them  still,  even  in  their  Byronic  dress ; 
their  patriarchal  atmosphere  has  been  unchanged ;  and  much  of  the 
incident  was  suggested  by  the  Death  of  Abel. 

The  dissertation  by  Friedrich  Blumenthal  on  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery  "Cain"  and  its  Relation  to  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and 
Gessner's  "Death  of  ^^^Z"'*'' furnishes  us  no  new  material.  As  has 
been  said  in  both  Anglia'^^  and  En^lische  Studicn,  '^  there  is  no 
reference  whatever  in  this  thesis  to  the  works  on  Byron,  which  haa 


*^ Abels  lad,  Zweiter  Gesang. 

"Program  der  Oberrealschule  zu  Oldenburg,  1891.     12  p.  4^^ 

^«Beiblatt,  Bd.  3,  90. 

*'Vol.  16,  p.  310. 
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previously  been  published.  The  author  simply  tells  the  story  of  the 
Mystery  and  then  expresses  his  own  opinions  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  Milton  and  Gessner  upon  this  drama.  He  finds  no  similarity 
between  the  Death  of  Abel  and  Cain:  a  Mystery  except  in  the 
character  of  Abel,  and  a  few  points  of  resemblance  in  Cain's  wife, 
as  she  is  drawn  by  the  two  poets. 

In  Heaven  and  Earth  much  of  the  pride  and  defiance  of  Cain 
is  retained  in  the  character  of  Aholibamah.  Speaking  of  Cain,  she 
says: 

"Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?    Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days." 

Part  I,  Scene  3. 

We  have  shown  that  in  his  pride,  Byron's  Cain  resembles  the 
Cain  of  Gessner. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  sketch  of  the  second  part,  as 
given  by  Medwin.^"  Adah  and  Aholibamah  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  angels  Azaziel  and  Samiasa. 

"They,  in  the  meantime,  continue  their  aerial  voyage,  everywhere 
denied  admittance  in  those  floating  islands  over  the  sea  of  space, 
and  driven  back  by  guardian-spirits  of  the  diflferent  planets,  till  they 
are  at  length  forced  to  alight  on  the  only  peak  of  the  earth  uncovered 
by  water.  Here  a  parting  takes  place  between  the  lovers."  The 
fallen  angels  are  then  called  away,  the  ark  comes  near,  and  Japhet 
pleads  with  Noah  to  save  the  sisters,  at  least  Adah.  The  Patriarch 
is  inexorable  and  she  is  swept  by  a  wave  from  the  rock.  Byron 
complicates  the  situation  by  introducing  many  lovers,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  the  fact  that  in  Gessner's  StindUut  the  last  beings  to  survive 
the  flood  were  two  lovers  who  perish  in  each  other's  arms. 

In  Manfred  we  meet  again  that  element  of  remorse  which  was 
so  important  a  feature  of  the  Death  of  Abel.  In  Coleridge's  Re- 
morse relief  is  found  through  the  love  of  a  brother ;  in  Gessner's 
Death  of  Abel,  through  the  love  of  Cain's  wife.  Manfred  seeks  it 
in  Nature,  but  like  the  Cain  of  Coleridge's  Wanderings,  he  fails 


^Conversations  of  Byron,  1824. 
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to  find  it.  Manfred  was  written  four  years  previous  to  Cain :  a 
Mystery,  but  even  then  the  poet  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
thought  which  he  later  expressed  in  the  character  of  Cain : 

"The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life." 

Act  I,  Scene  i. 

In  his  longing  for  self-oblivion  Manfred  is  like  Gessner's  Cain. 
Manfred  beseeches  the  Spirit  to  give  him  this  "oblivion"  and 
"forgetfulness,''^     but  he  does  not  find  it  in  their  hidden  realms. 

Cain  prays : 

"Umhiille  mich,  schwarzes  Dunkel ! 
Verbirg  mich  vor  den  Augen  der  Natur !" 

Fiinfter  Gesang. 

Yet  he  knows  that  even  in  the  remotest  places  of  the  earth  he 
will  not  find  forgetfulness,  and  it  is  that  which  he  craves : 

"Wenn  dann  der  Schlaf  Schreknisse  von  schwarzen  Fliigeln 
iiber  mich  ausstreut,  dann  wird  sein  Bild  vor  mir  streben  mit  zer- 
schmettertem  Haupt  und  Blut-triefelnden  Loken." 

Fiinfter  Gesang. 

In  Lord  Byron's  Preface  to  Cain  he  said  he  remembered  nothing 
of  the  Death  of  Abel  except  "that  Cain's  wife  was  called  Mehala 
and  Abel's  Thirza."  He  did  not  use  these  names  in  his  Mystery, 
yet  he  employs  the  name  of  the  latter  in  a  poem  written  in  October, 
181 1,  called  To  Thyrza.  The  name  must  have  had  a  fascination  for 
him.    We  quote  the  following  from  Coleridge's  edition  of  Byron : 

"On  one  occasion  he  showed  Lady  Byron  a  beautiful  tress  of 
hair,  which  she  understood  to  be  Thyrza's.  He  said  he  had  never 
mentioned  her  name  and  that  now  she  was  gone  his  breast  was  the 
sole  depository  of  that  secret.  T  took  the  name  of  Thyrza  from 
Gessner.     She  was  Abel's  wife.'  " 

Bertha  Reed, 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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"  Do  I  contradict  myself  ? 
Very  well  then  I  contradict  myself."*" 

But  he  immediately  adds,  vindicating,  excusing,  limiting  : 
"  I  am  large  ;  I  contain  multitudes." 

The  want  of  a  philosophical  system  is  confirmed  by 
Horace  Traubel's  recent  and  very  valuable  contribution  of 
Whitman's  conversations.  On  May  15,  18S8,  when  asked  by 
Brinton  :  "  You  give  us  no  consistent  philosophy,''  Whitman  re- 
plied :  "  I  guess  I  don't — I  should  not  desire  to  do  so."  Trau- 
bel  remarked :  "  Plenty  of  philosophy,  but  not  a  philosophy," 
to  which  Whitman  answered  :  "That's  better — that's morethe 
idea,"'"'" 

When  referring  to  "  Passage  to  India,"  Whitman  similarly 
remarked:  "There  is  more  of  me,  the  essential  ultimate  me, 
in  that  than  in  any  of  the  poems.  There  is  no  philosophy, 
consistent  or  inconsistent,  in  that  poem — there  Brinton  would 
be  right.  But  the  burden  of  it  is  evolution— the  one  thing 
escaping  the    other  —  the  unfolding   of    cosmic    purposes." 

Sometimes  Whitman's  meditations  sound  like  the  stam- 
mering of  an  infant  unable  to  perceive  and  arrange  in  his  mind 
the  vast  mass  of  impressions  that  obtrude  themselves  upon 
him  :  "  I  cannot  say  to  any  person  what  I  hear — I  cannot  say 
it  to  myself — it  is  very  wonderful. "^^'''  Yet  nothing  like  the 
humble  confession:  "  scio  nescire  "  of  the  overthrown  prome- 
thean classic  philosopher  quivers  in  Whitman's  words  :  "  I  per- 
ceive I  have  not  really  understood  anything."^"  In  his  feeling 
of  impotency  he  scorns  philosophy  :  "  Philosophies — they  may 
prove  well  in  lecture-rooms."'^^  "A  morning-glory  at  my 
window  satisfies  me  more  than  the  metaphysics  of    books.  "'^*^ 

Without  much  discrimination,  Whitman  accepts  all  the 


^^LoG  78  ;  51 ;  cp-  ^oG  132. 
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philosophical    schemes    handed    down    to    him    from    ages 
gone  by : 

"  I  adopt  each  theory,  myth,  god  and  demi-god. 
I  believe,  materialism  is  true  and  spiritualism  is  true.     I  re- 
ject no  part."^*^" 

In  the  cycle  called  "  Calamus,"  Whitman  furnished  the 
best  disclosure  for  his  philosophical  fancies  : 

*'  Here  I  shade  and  hide  my  thoughts,  I  myself  do  not  expose 
them, 
And  yet  they  expose  me  more  than  all  my  other  poems.  "^^^ 

When  he  raises  the  mystic  curtain  of  his  obscure  termi- 
nology, the  base  of  his  thought  clearly  appears.  It  is  essentially 
Christian  :  Universal  love. 

Whitman  himself  felt  how  deeply  rooted  he  was  in  Chris- 
tian ideas,  and  the  recent  publication  of  Horace  Traubel  con- 
firms this  statement  by  one  of  Whitman's  own  utterances  :  "  I 
believe  in  immortality,  and  by  that  I  mean  identity.  I  know 
I  have  arrived  at  this  result  more  by  what  may  be  called  feel- 
ing than  formal  reason — but  I  believe  it :  yes,  I  know  it.  I  am 
easily  put  to  flight,  I  assure  you,  when  attacked,  but  I  return 
to  faith,  inevitably — believe  it,  and  stick  to  it  to  the  end."^"''' 

The  base  of  all  metaphysics  is 

"The  dear  love  of  man  for  his  comrade,    the   attraction    of 
friend  to  friend, 
Of  the  well-married  husband  and  wife,  of  the  children  and 

parents. 
Of  city  for  city  and  land  for  land."^*' 
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To  love  others  you  must  love  yourself/"^  love  your  body 
as  much  as  your  soul/''^  love  nature  and  the  earth,  for 
you  are  part  of  it."'''  Master  yourself,  "  your  general  interior 
self  by  the  superior  self,"^*'''  thus  helping  to  produce  free  ath- 
letic, great  persons,^''' to  guarantee  for  American  "libertadand 
the  divine  average,""'"^  "  the  height  to  be  superb  humanity  "'*''' 
— that  is  Whitman's  philosophy  of  practical  optimism  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Now,  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  try  to 
bring  system  into  Whitman's  medley  of  philosophical  thoughts 
and  reminiscences.  Whitman  is  automath,  and  as  such  is 
badly  deficient  in  exact  method.  In  his  extensive  reading  he 
was  struck  now  and  then  by  an  idea  that  startled  and  pleased 
him,  and  he  sooner  or  later  made  use  of  it  in  his  own  writings. 
Only  the  vagueness  and  the  universal  swoop  of  his  ideas  ren- 
ders this  mosaic- method  less  frequently  and  less  disagreeably 
felt.  Gabriel  Sarrazin^""  expressed  involuntarily  a  similar  idea 
more  cautiously  :  "  En  Europe,  on  pourrait  le  rapprocher  des 
metaphysiciens  allemands,  disciples  et  renouvateurs  de  Spin- 
oza ;  plus  d'un  trait  semble  I'unir  a  Herder,  a  Hegel,  a  Schel- 
ling,  surtout  au  bizarre,  chaotique  et  sublime  Jean  Paul.  De 
ceux-ci  a  lui,  il  y  a  cependant  encore  toute  la  distance  du  philo- 
sophe  ail  pocte,  du  docteiit  an  derviche.''  Sarrazin's  suggestion 
brings  us  back  to  our  particular  point :  How  far  acquainted 
Whitman  was  with  the  German  philosophers.  We  must  leave 
it  as  the  task  of  a  special  investigation  to  determine  how  much 
of  Whitman's  philosophical  ideas  lay  in  the  air,  how  far  the 
irruption  of  Buddhism  into  this  country,  how  far  the   Concord 
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School,  Emerson^''*  and  Carlyle'"  influenced  Whitman,  and 
to  what  extent  the  former,  on  their  part,  are  indebted  to  the 
Germans. 

Whitman's  respect  for  the  Kantian  and  Post-Kantian  ideal- 
istic school  of  philosophy  was  most  profound. ^'^^'^  In  the  agitated 
and  usually  unclear  mirror  of  his  work,  the  brilliancy  of  the  con- 
stellation Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  is  reflected  in  dim,  in- 
distinct shape.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  statement  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  philosophers  rather 
than  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  their  formative  influence 
upon  Whitman's  sphere  of  ideas. 

Whitman's  familiarity  with  the  idealistic  philosophers  of 
"  profound  Germany  "^^'  is  as  unquestionable  as  numerous  are 
the  illustrative  quotations  of  his 

"  Having  studied  the  new  and  antique,  the  Greek  and  Ger- 
manic systems. 

Kant  having  studied  and  stated,  Fichte  and  Schelling  and 
Hegel."^"* 

Indispensable  as  the  literary  and  religious  inheritance  of 
ages  gone  by,  "  the  wonderous  German  and  other  metaphysi- 
cians of  that  time  "^'^^  stand  as  warranters  of  the  freer,  grander, 
new  American  poetry  to  come,  burn  as  guiding  beacons 
through  all  the  nights  of  groping  and  experimenting  that 
hardly  ever  enveloped  a  country  in  denser  darkness  than  the 
modern  literary  America.  In  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  his 
inadequacy,  our  poet  lifts  up  his  eyes  "  to  such  as  German 
Kant  and  Hegel,  where  they,  though  near  us,  leaping  over  the 
ages,  sit  again,  impassive,  imperturbable,  like  the  Egyptian 
gods."'^' 

'"Especially  his  "  Self  reliance."  Prose,  181-3.173.189-190.314-317. 
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In  his  curious  one-sidedness  this  apocalyptic  psalmist  of 
America  perceives  the  altitude  of  literature  and  poetry  in 
religion.  From  his  point  of  view  the  "  invaluable  contributions 
of  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  Hegel  "  appear  as  sacred  poetry.  They 
"  exhibit  literature's  [not  philosophy's]  real  heights  and  eleva- 
tions," because  the  '"  religious  tone,  the  recognition  of  the 
future,  of  the  unknown,  of  Deity  over  and  under  all,  and  of  the 
divine  purpose,  are  never  absent,  but  indirectly  give  tone  to 
all.">'' 

Whitman's  allusions  to  Kant,  scarce  and  brief  though  they 
be,  go  to  prove  a  close  study  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher.'^^ 
In  his  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  **  Konigsberg  sage," 
Whitman  is  not  quite  happy.  The  genial  bachelor,  who 
(though  he  was  a  much  desired,  lively  and  ingenious  compan- 
ion) sought  quiet  and  seclusion,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  world- 
important  mission,  may  submit  to  the  attribute  of  "  never  per- 
turbed placidity.""'^  but  "  stomachic  phlegm  "  can  never  be 
applied  to  Kant,  who  wrested  from  his  small  and  feeble  body 
a  life  of  eighty  years,  full  of  untiring  energy  and  work,  in  his 
pedantic  punctuality  similar  to  Frederic  the  Great.  Whitman 
is  more  successful  in  the  comprehension  of  Kant's  importance 
as  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy.  Kant's  position  is  be- 
tween sensationalism  and  intellectualism  ;  in  other  words,  the 
doctrine,  which  to  us  now  seems  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
transcendental  world,  the  realm  beyond  the  phenomenal  is 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  is  Kant's  creation.  Now,  we 
know  how  far  truth  can  be  obtained  through  human  reason, 
and  how  the  noumenal  world   stands  related  to  the  phenom- 


'"/V<75(?,  242-3  note. 
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enal  world.  In  this  respect  Whitman  can  say  :  Kant  "under- 
stood his  own  limits,  and  stopped  when  he  got  to  the  end  of 
them  "  Kant  arrived  at  the  moment  when,  inspired  by  the 
discoveries  of  science,  the  human  mind  had  soared  up  to  a 
daring  flight.  No  secret  of  the  phenomena  nor  the  noumena 
seemed  inaccessible  to  philosophy,  after  man  had  begun  to 
unfold  the  world's  systems  by  mathematical  thought.  But, 
while  the  exact  science  advanced,  philosophy  dissipated  its 
power  in  endless  controversies.  Then  Kant  based  philosophy 
upon  analysis  of  human  thought  and  human  experience,  and 
thus  did  much  directly  or  indirectly  toward  strengthening  the 
self-consciousness  of  modern  man.  Kant's  "  labors  have  left 
the  ground  fully  prepared  ever  since — and  greater  service  was 
probably  never  performed  by  mortal  man."  Human  reason 
stands  hopeless  before  the  universe  of  nature.  When  shall  we 
get  into  possession  of  the  great  unity  of  knowledge,  to  perceive 
this  infinite  world  ?  Or  is  nature  at  all  intelligible  to  the 
human  mind  ?  When  can  we  boast  of  having  found  the  truth 
by  the  speculation  of  our  reason  ?  These  questions  are  the  fun- 
damental bases  and  pursuits  of  the  thinkers  of  all  eras  and 
nations.  Whitman  puts  it :  "  What  is  the  fusing  explanation 
and  tie — what  the  relation  between  the  (radical,  democratic)  Me, 
the  human  identity  of  understanding,  emotions,  spirit  etc.,  on 
the  one  side,  of  and  with  the  (conservative)  Not  Me,  the  whole 
of  the  material  objective  universe  and  law,  with  what  is  behind 
them  in  time  and  space,  on  the  other  side?'"*'  In  one  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  Faustian  despair,  the  outcry  escapes  the 
poet's  mouth  •}^^ 

"  Of  the  terrible  doubt  of  appearances, 
Of  the  uncertainty  after  all,  that  we  may  be  deluded, 

That  may-be  reliance  and  hope  are  but  speculations  after 
all, 
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That  may-be  identity  beyond  the  grave  is  a  beautiful   fable 
only, 
May-be  the  things  I  perceive  are  only  apparitions,  and  the 
real  something  has  yet  to  be  known. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  of  appearances  or  that  of  iden- 
tity beyond  the  grave." 

From  Kant,  Whitman  receives  no  answer  to  this  question, 
satisfactory  to  him.  For  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
demonstrates  the  incompetence  of  theoretical  reason  beyond 
the  domain  of  experience,  and  the  futility  of  metaphysics,  con- 
sidered as  the  science  of  the  absolute.  "  Immanuel  Kant, 
though  he  explained,  or  partially  explained,  as  may  be  said 
the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  left  this  question  an 
open  one."  ^^^ 

Kant  distinguishes  in  every  idea  a  material  element,  which 
is  furnished  a  posteriori  by  the  senses,  and  a  formal  element, 
furnished  a  priori  by  thought.  It  is  the  Ego,  the  perceiving 
and  thinking  subject,  that  makes  the  phenomenon  what  it  is. 
The  phenomenon  is  the  product  of  reason  ;  it  is  reason  which 
prescribes  its  laws  to  the  sensible  universe  ;  it  is  reason  that 
makes  the  Kosmos.^^^  This  is  what  Whitman  means,  though 
he  expresses  it  in  indistinct  terms,  by  saying  :  "  The  objects  in 
Nature,  the  themes  of  aestheticism,  and  all  special  exploitations 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  involve  not  only  their  own  inherent 
quality,  but  the  quality,  just  as  inherent  and  important,  of  their 
point  of  view  (according  to  Immanuel  Kant,  the  last  essential 
reality,  giving  shape  and  significance  to  all  the  rest.'y** 

Now  we  leave  it  to  specialists  to  trace  out  the  Kantian  ele- 
ments in  Whitman's  philosophy.  We  must  however  point  out 
that  Whitman's  ethics  are  strongly  blended  with  Kantian 
ethics :  Kant,  by  showing  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
transfers  the  centre  of  gravity  from  human  perception  to  human 
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action.  The  categorical  imperative  of  duty  directs  human 
power  and  energy  to  moral  practice.  It  does  not  handicap 
man,  but  while  preaching  the  sermon  of  duty  it  preaches  the 
gospel  of  liberty,  Man  is  the  legislator  of  his  own  existence. 
Every  human  being  sets  a  new  world's  rule.  No  man  must 
allow  himself  to  be  used  only  for  other  people's  purposes,  but 
must  be  always  conscious  of  his  own  purpose  in  life.  This  is 
the  last  aim,  toward  which  all  social  bodies,  state  organiza- 
tions and  national  institutions  strive.  Free,  great  personali- 
ties are  the  pursuit  of  history.  The  holiness  and  the  liberty  of 
life  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  the  greatness  of  man  must 
be  judged  by  his  task  in  the  world's  history  ;  such  are  the 
strivings  of  a  nation  which  seeks  her  pride  in  furthering  noble 
humanity.  Moral  life  gives  itself  its  laws,  without  command 
from  outside.  Upon  such  premises  stands  the  ideal  of  theological 
morality  and  of  modern  European  culture.  Only  the  man, 
who  is  moral,  not  on  account  of  outside  influences,  will  under- 
stand religious  life  ;  for  religion  refers  us  to  a  superior  world 
of  nobler  humanity,  which  we  can  neither  see  nor  prove.  But 
we  believe  in  it,  and  this  belief,  undogmatic  as  it  were,  is  the 
source  of  our  moral  deeds  and  shows  itself  in  our  moral 
actions.  Any  one  familiar  with  Democratic  Vistas  will  mark 
the  analogy  with  the  train  of  thoughts  we  have  just  followed 
out. 

It  is  strange  that  Whitman,  who  calls  his  ego  the  "  Cos- 
mos", ^^^  does  not  allude  more  to  Fichte,  who  drew  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  from  Kant's  intimation,  that  the  mysterious 
unknown  concealed  behind  the  phenomena  of  sense  might 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  unknown  in  ourselves.  Yet  we 
see,  that  Whitman  had  fully  grasped  the  motive  power  in 
Fichte's  system,  from  his  allusion  :  "  Doubtless  there  comes 
a  time,  when  one  feels  through  his  whole  being,  and  pronoun- 
cedly the  emotional  part,  that  identity  between   himself  sub- 
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jectively  and  Nature  objectively  which  Schelling  and  Fichte 
are  so  fond  of  pressing."  '^^ 

Whitman  could  dispense  with  Fichte  the  more  easily  as 
Schelling  had  anticipated  the  main  idea  of  Fichte's  later 
development,  saying  1795  in  "Vom  Ich  als  Princip  der  Philo- 
sophie  Oder  Uber  das  Unbedingte  im  menschlichen  Wissen  "  : 
"  The  ego  is  the  absolute."  Schelling's  doctrine  is  :  the  aim 
of  transcendental  philosophy  consists  in  starting  from  the 
subject  as  from  the  original  and  absolute,  in  letting  the  object 
come  into  existence  by  the  Ego,  and  in  conceiving  the  world 
as  a  continuous  history  of  self- consciousness.  The  same  reason 
that  led  Schelling  away  from  Fichte's  "  Wissenschaftslehre," 
would  attract  Whitman  toward  Schelling :  Natural  science, 
the  amplification  of  Schelling's  philosophy  of  science  into 
speculative  philosophy  of  nature.  In  ScheUing's  philosophy 
of  freedom,  Whitman  found  a  support  for  his  justification  of 
the  evil  in  this  world.  Schelling's  philosophy  of  identity, 
originating  through  the  tendency  of  combining  philosophy  of 
nature  and  transcendental  philosophy,  and  of  deriviug  both 
from  a  common  higher  principle,  necessarily  turned  to  theo- 
sophy.  The  absolute,  which  Kant  had  declared  "  forbidden 
fruit,"  and  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  world  attracted  Schell- 
ing's curiosity ;  under  the  influence  of  Jacob  Bohme  he 
becomes  a  theosophist.  If  the  world  is  to  be  explained  out 
of  God,  evil  also  must  be  explained  through  God.  So  there 
must  be  something  in  God,  that  is  not  God  himself,  but  nature 
in  God,  the  unconscious  in  God,  the  unenHghtened  will.  This 
dark  principle,  the  natural  self-will  ("  Eigenwille,")  has  become 
predominant  in  the  light  principle,  the  universal  will.  This 
predominance  came  into  action  by  the  creation  of  the  personal 
being,  that  has  the  power  of  giving  in  to  the  self-will,  to  the 
onset  of  desires.  It  is  therefore  not  a  lack  or  a  weakness, 
upon  which  the  evil  is  based,  but  the  freedom  of  man,  who 
has  only  perverted  the  godlike  principles.    Since  the  existence 
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of  evil  is  not  compatible  with  God's  personality,  evil  is  pre- 
destined by  man's  own  free  will  and  is  to  be  finally  overcome. 
As  we  have  seen  above,  Whitman  in  this  respect  goes  even 
further  than  Schelling.'^"  He  is  consequently  not  fully  satisfied 
with  Schelling's  answer  to  the  question  what  the  relations 
between  the  Me  and  the  Not— Me  are  :  "  Schelling's  answer,  or 
suggestion  of  answer,  is  (and  very  valuable  and  important,  as 
far  as  it  goes)  that  the  same  general  and  particular  intelli- 
gence, passion,  even  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  exist  in  a  conscious  and  formulated  state  in  man,  exist 
in  an  unconscious  state,  or  in  perceptible  analogies,  throughout 
the  entire  universe  of  external  Nature,  in  all  its  objects  large 
or  small,  and  all  its  movements  and  processes— thus  making 
the  impalpable  human  mind,  and  concrete  nature,  notwith- 
standing their  duality  and  separation,  convertible,  and  in 
centrality  and  essence  one."  ^^ 

To  Hegel.  Whitman  ascribes  a  profound  impulse.  In 
Hegel's  philosophy,  that  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  synthesis  that  human  mind  ever 
established,  Whitman  found  points  of  contact  with  all  the 
wide  provinces  of  his  own  capacious  mind.  The  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  representative  of  the  Hegelian 
movement  in  America.  W.  T.  Harris,  Editor  oixhe  Jo7irnal  for 
Speculative  Philosophy,  founded  in  1876,'^^  gave  to  Whitman's 
Hegelian  studies  a  personal  centre  of  attraction.  In  Harris's 
Journal,  translations  of  Hegel's  works  were  offered,  partly  by 
the  editor  himself  (ch.  i.  2.  3.  of  '•  Phaenomenologie  des  Geis- 
tes"  in  vol.  2,  "  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  "  in  vol.  2.),  partly 
by  W.  M.  Bryant,  Sue  A.  Longwell,  F.  L.  Soldan,  Edwin  D. 
Mead  and  others  (vol.  4-7,  11-13,  15-21),  and  we  can  well  pre- 
sume that  the  reading  of  this  magazine  inspired  Whitman 
to  his  aphorism  •}'^^ 

'^^'^ Prose,  243. 
^'^  Prose,  168. 
^'^ Prose,  183.     The  author  is  indebted  to  Stirling  (J.  H. ) ,  Secret  0/ Hegel, 
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Roaming-  in  thought.     (After  reading  Hegel), 
Roaming  in  thought  over  the   Universe,  I   saw   the  Httle 

that  is  Good  steadily  hastening  towards  immortality, 
And  the  vast  all  that  is  called   Evil  I  saw  hastening  to 

merge  itself  and  become  lost  and  dead. 

In  criticizing  Carlyle  from  the  American  point  of  view/^^ 
Whitman  offsets  the  Scotchman's  speculations  on  humanity  and 
politics  by  the  "  far  more  profound  "  treatment  of  these  themes 
by  G.  F.  Hegel, ^^^  which  puts  the  German  in  a  most  brilliant 
light.  May  it  suffice  for  our  purposes  to  render  in  the  follow- 
ing Whitman's  conception  of  Hegel. 

In  Whitman's  treatment  of  Democratic  freedom,  the 
acquaintance  with  Hegel's  theory  of  the  Objective  Mind  or 
Society,  as  he  laid  it  down  in  Encyclopedia^^'^  is  obvious. 
Whitman  directly  calls  Hegel  his  "  great  authority."  For 
Hegel,  the  mind  like  nature  is  subject  to  the  law  of  develop- 
ment. Man's  mind  is  made  up  by  consciousness  and  freedom, 
but  the  individual  consciousness  finds  its  realization  in  the 
recognition,  that  others  are  his  equal,  that  they  too  share 
reason,  freedom  and  spirituality,  that  the  fellow-creatures' 
freedom  is  the  law  and  the  limit  of  his  own  freedom.  The 
subjective  mind  yields  to  the  objective  mind,  to  Society.  The 
bases  of  Society  are  marriage  and  legal  punisment,  for  these 
two  are  the  safe-guards  of  morality.  Yet  family  alone  is 
based  on  egoism  and  particularism,  for  it  only  protects  indi- 
vidual interests.  The  State  is  the  highest  stronghold  for  the 
moral  law,  for  the  idea  of  the  good.  The  most  perfect  form 
of  government  is,  however,  not  the  Republic,  for  it  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  the  individual.  Because  they  sacrificed  the 
idea  of  the  good  to  the  individual,  to  family  and  to  caste,  the 
republics  of  antiquity  ended  in  monarchies. 


'^^^Prose,  163-170. 

^^''Prose,  164. 

^^^ Encyclopddie ,  §  482,  ff. 
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Whitman  too  annotates  that  Hegel  did  not  "  consider  the 
United  States  worthy  of  serious  mention  ".  Yet  he  upholds  that 
all  his  principal  works  might  not  inappropriately  be  this  day 
collected  and  bound  up  under  the  conspicuous  title  :  "  Specu- 
lations for  the  use  of  North  America,  and  Democracy  there, 
with  the  relations  of  the  same  to  metaphysics,  including  Les- 
sons and  Warnings  (encouragements  too,  and  of  the  vastest) 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  ".'^^  It  is  a  proof  of  the  irony 
of  history  and  the  ambiguity  of  Hegel's  system,  that  the  "  Prus- 
sian State  and  Court  philosopher "  should  find  his  chief 
apostles  to-day  in  the  American  Republic,  In  Hegel's  philos- 
ophy Whitman  found  the  most  substantial  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  between  the  Me  and  the  Not-Me,  a  co- 
herent metaphysical  system,  which,  while  he  admits,  "  that  the 
brain  of  the  future  may  add  to,  revise  and  even  entirely  re- 
construct it,  any  rate  beams  forth  to-day,  in  its  entirety,  illum- 
inating the  thought  of  the  universe,  and  satisfying  the  mystery 
thereof  to  the  human  mind,  with  a  more  consoling  scientific 
assurance  than  any  yet."  After  this  Whitman  goes  on  to  re- 
count Hegel's  system  "a  little  freely  "  to  be  sure,  because  he 
considers  it  as  "  presenting  the  most  thoroughly  American 
points  of  view."  According  to  Hegel  the  whole  earth  with  its 
infinite  variety  of  the  present,  past  and  future  is  a  product  of 
Creative  Thought.  Even  the  numberless  apparent  failures 
and  contradictions  are  held  together  by  central  unity  and  are 
but  radiations  of  one  consistent  and  eternal  purpose.  All  this 
development  tends  toward  the  permanent  tittle  and  morale. 
As  life  is  the  incessant  eflfort  of  the  visible  Universe  and  death 
only  the  invisible  side  of  the  same,  so  the  tittle,  so  truth  and 
health  are  the  unseen,  but  immutable  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  vice  and  disease,  with  all  their  perturbations,  are  but  tran- 
sient, even  if  ever  so  prevalent  expressions.  In  this  respect 
Whitman   says  of    Whittier   that  he    "  stands  for   morality, 


^^Prose,  164  note 
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not  in  any  all-accepting  philosophic  or  Hegelian  sense,  but 
filtered  through  a  Puritanical  or  Quaker  filter. "^^^ 

As  to  politics,  Hegel  considers  not  any  one  party  or  any 
one  form  of  government  as  absolutely  and  exclusively  true. 
Truth  consists  in  the  just  relations  of  objects  to  each  other.  A 
majority  or  democracy  may  rule  as  outrageously  as  an  oligarchy 
or  despotism — though  far  less  likely  to  do  so.  Whitman 
entirely  overlooks  Hegel's  strong  advocation  of  the  monarchy 
as  the  normal  political  form.  The  free  sovereign  person  of  the 
ruler  is  the  embodiment,  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
national  idea.  The  State,  unless  personified  in  a  monarch,  is 
only  an  abstraction.  The  prince  is  the  State  made  man,  the 
depository  of  its  power,  of  its  political  traditions,  impersonal 
reason  become  personal  will.'^'^  Evil  is  either  the  violation  of 
the  relation  of  subjects  to  each  other,  or  of  the  moral  law.  But 
evil,  the  specious,  the  unjust,  the  cruel,  the  unnatural,  although 
it  is  inevitable  in  the  divine  scheme,  as  shade  is  to  light,  is 
only  temporary.  The  constitution  of  the  divine  scheme  brands 
it  as  partial  and  inconsistent,  and  warrants,  although  evil  may 
have  a  great  majority  and  cause  great  suffering,  that  it  is 
doomed  to  final  failure,  will  "  merge  itself  and  become  lost  and 
dead."^^^ 

Hegel's  view  on  theology  was  conveyed  to  Whitman 
largely  by  Joseph  Gost wick's  German  Culture  and  Cliristi- 
anity}^^  Hegel  translates  theology  into  science.  All  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  statement  of  the  Deific  nature 
by  different  ages,  nations,  churches  are  but  fractional,  imper- 
fect, distorted  expressions  of  one  essential  unity.  ''  In  short. 
Whitman  sums  up,  that  thinker  and  analyzer  and  overlooker 
who,  by  an  inscrutable  combination  of  trained  wisdom  and 
natural  intuition,  most  fully  accepts  in  perfect  faith  the  moral 


^^'Prose,  485 

I'^Cp.  Weber,  p.  517. 

"'/.o<7  216. 
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unity  and  sanity  of  the  creative  scheme,  in  history,  science, 
and  all  life  and  time,  present  and  future,  is  both  the  truest  cos- 
mical  devotee  or  religioso,  and  the  profoundest  philosopher." 

In  speaking  of  Schelling,  Whitman  showed  no  sign  that 
he  had  noticed  the  prominent  position  that  aesthetics  take  in 
Schelling's  system.  The  under-current  of  Hegel's  philosophy 
of  art  is  strongly  felt  in  the  passages  where  Whitman  delights 
in  picturing  the  great  American  poets  to  come.'^^  According 
to  Hegel,  art  is  the  anticipated  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  ; 
poetry,  the  epitome  and  quintessence  of  all  the  arts,  is  a  union 
of  divine  and  human  elements  so  intimate  that  the  dogma  of 
divine  transcendency  is  actuall)^  cancelled  by  it.  "  America 
needs  a  class  of  bards  who  will  link  and  tally  the  rational 
physical  being  of  man,  with  the  ensembles  of  time  and  space, 
and  with  this  vast  and  multiform  show,  Nature,  '  consistent 
with  the  Hegelian  formulas.  '  "^"^ 

May  these  few  lines  suffice  to  mark  the  chief  points  of 
influence  of  the  Hegelian  system  on  Whitman's  philosophical 
creed,  the  systematic  exposition  of  which  would  form  a  most 
grateful  though  difficult  task  for  an  American  specialist. 
Whitman's  extravagance  and  exalted  vagueness  of  composi- 
tion will  be  a  serious  impediment  for  the  appreciation  of  his 
philosophical  works.  Whitman's  own  summary  gives  the 
final  clew  to  his  attitude  toward  philosophy  in  general  and 
toward  the  German  modern  critical  philosophy  in  particular  : 
"  While  the  contributions  which  German  Kant  and  Fichte  and 
Schelling  and  Hegel  have  bequeathed  to  humanity  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  erudition  of  America's  future,  I  should  say  that 
in  all  of  them,  and  the  best  of  them,  when  compared  with  the 
lightning  flashes  and  flights  of  the  old  prophets  and  exaltcs,  the 
spiritual  poets  and  poetry  of  all  lands  (as  in  the  Hebrew  Bible), 
there  seems  to  be,  nay  certainly  is,  something  lacking — some- 
thing cold,  a  failure  to  satisfy  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul 


"^"  Democratic  Vistas,"  Prose,  197-250. 
'^'^'>Prose,  245. 
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— a  want  of  living  glow,  fondness,  warmth,  which  the  oXdexaltcs 
and  poets  supply,  and  which  the  keenest  modern  philosophers 
so  far  do  not."  ''' 

The  problem  of  Walt  Whitman,  which  we  have  tried  to 
view  in  a  new  light,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  American  spirit.  Whether  one  consents  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  typical  expression  of  that  spirit  or  not,  his  works 
certainly  bear  most  striking  witness  to  the  influence  of  the 
German  upon  the  American  mind  ;  and  to  this  undoubtedly  is 
to  be  largely  ascribed  the  German  interest  in  Walt  Whitman. 
I  close  this  study  with  a  sonnet  of  my  friend.  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Leonard,  the  spirit  of  which  appears  to  me  a  valuable 
guide  for  any  critical  treatment  of  the  Whitman  problem  : 

Walt  Whitman. 

In  Washington,  in  war-times,  once  I  read. 

When  down  the  street  the  good  gray  poet  came — 
A  roving  vagabond  unknown  to  fame — 

From  watches  by  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

The  old  slouch  hat  upon  his  shaggy  head, 
His  eyes  aglow  with  earth's  immortal  flame, 
Lincoln,  who'marked  him  from  the  window  frame, 

The  judge  of  men,  the  deep-eyed  Lincoln  said  : 

"That  is  a  man  ".  What  poet  hath  juster  meed, 
Whose  laurelled  image  to  the  morning  stands. 
Bronze  o'er  autumnal  plains  of  elder  lands — 

In  life,  in  death,  that  was  a  man  indeed. — 

O  ye  who  'gainst  him  lift  your  righteous  hands, 

And  ye,  the  fops  that  ape  his  manhood,  heed  ! 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  RICHARD  RiETHMULLER 
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Studies  in  riodern  German  Literature.  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann,  Women  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Otto 
Heller,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature 
in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  pp.  301  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  London). 

In  this  book  the  author  offers  three  separate  studies,  one  on  Sud- 
ermann, one  on  Hauptmann,  and  the  third  on  the  Women  Writers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  not  the  twentieth  century  as  misprinted  in  the 
table  of  contents.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  make  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader  and  student  of  German  literature  the  main  feature  of 
the  new  literary  movement,  known  as  "  Die  Moderne,"  and  to  illus- 
trate the  movement  by  an  analysis  of  the  plays  of  the  two  chief  rep- 
resentatives, Sudermann  and  Hauptmann.  The  third  study  offers 
much  matter  that  will  be  welcome  information  to  the  women  of 
America. 

The  method  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  essayist,  as  he  states  in 
his  preface,  rather  than  that  of  the  scholastic  student  of  literature. 
The  style,  as  befits  the  essay,  is  easy  and  enlivened  with  a  great 
variety  of  suggestive  comparisons  and  critical  hints.  The  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  all  too  scant  American  literature  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

Deutsche  Historische  Qesellschaft.  Fiir  den  District  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Deutsche  Historische  Gesellschaft,  1905. 

It  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  awakening  interest  in  German 
American  history  to  see  new  societies  springing  up  in  the  several 
states  for  the  specific  study  of  the  subject.  The  newly  founder! 
Deutche  Historische  Gesellschaft  in  Washington  is  a  most  vigorous 
manifestation  of  the  new  historical  interest.  The  Berichte,  of  which  two 
numbers  have  already  been   received,   offer  an  excellent  study  of   the 
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history  of  the  Germans  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  (Die  ersten  Deut- 
schen  im  nochmaligen  District  Columbia)  by  Dr.  Christian  Strack, 
shedding  important  light  upon  the  hitherto  rather  neglected  subject 
of  the  Germans  at  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  society  bids  fair  to  take  an  honorable  place  alongside  its 
older  sisters  in  the  field. 

Translations  of  German  Poetry  in  American  Magazines  1741-1810. 

Together  with  translations  of  other  Teutonic  Poetry  and  Original 
Poems  Referring  to  the  German  Countries.  Edward  Zeigler 
Davis,  Ph.  D.  Instructor  in  German  and  sometime  Harrison 
Research  Fellow  in  Germanics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Americana  Germanica  Press,  1905. 

This  work  presents  three  features  which  will  be  more  appreciated 
as  the  book  becomes  known.  It  presents  in  accurate  reprints  all  the 
discoverable  scraps  of  German  Lyric  Poetry  found  in  American  Maga- 
zines before  18 10,  and  for  the  same  period  it  furnishes  a  chronological 
list  of  translations  of  German  Prose  and  a  bibliography  of  references 
to  German  subjects  during  the  same  period — all  material  which  was 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and  practically  inaccessible, 
except  in  the  few  libraries  where  files  of  the  old  magazines  are  to  be 
found.  Here  are  to  be  found  those  modest  and  often  trifling  begin- 
nings of  that  great  cultural  influence  from  Germany  which  has  now 
become  a  dominant  factor  in  our  American  life  and  civilization  ;  the 
little  acorns  from  which  the  tall  oaks  have  grown. 

It  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  favorite  German  figure  to 
the  American  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  the  Great  Frederick,  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  Europe  in  his  time,  the  philosopher,  the 
lonely  Monk,  in  his  castle  at  Sans  Souci.  How  his  reflections  in  the 
poem  entitled  "The  Relaxations  of  War"  echo  the  didactic  pedantry 
and  philosophical  spirit  of  his  age  ! 

"Too  much  Rest   benumbs  the  mind  ; 
Too  much  Strife  distracts  mankind  ; 
Too  much  Negligence  is  Sloth  ; 
Too  much  Zeal  is  Folly' s  growth  ; 
Too  much  Love  our  peace  annoys  ; 
Too  much  Physic  life  destroys. ' ' 
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How  different  this  picture  of  the  Great  General  from  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  books  of  the  present  time. 

In  any  exhaustive  study  of  American  literature  or  bibliography 
this  work  will  be  found  an  indispensable  help  and  guide  as  presenting 
most  important  origins  and  sources. 


Falckner's   Curieuse  Nachricht  von    Pennsylvania.     The    Book 

that  Stimulated  the  Great  German  Emigration  to  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Early  Years  of  the  XVIII  Century.  A  Reprint  of  the  Edition 
of  1702,  amplified  with  the  Text  of  the  Original  Manuscript  in 
the  Halle  Archives.  Together  with  an  Introduction  and  English 
Translation  of  the  Complete  Work  by  Julius  Friedrich  Sachse, 
Litt.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  Author, 
MDCCCCV. 

This  interesting  document  of  Falckner,  consisting  of  103  ques- 
tions touching  emigration  to  America  and  the  conditions  of  settlement 
there,  constitute  a  most  important  chapter  in  the  early  German  settle- 
ment of  the  American  colonies.  The  present  reprint  of  these  ques- 
tions presents  the  texts  of  the  questions  both  in  the  published  version 
of  1702  in  heavy  German  type,  and  variations  and  omissions  from  the 
orignal  MS.  inserted  in  brackets  in  Roman  type,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  changes  made  in  the  printed  text. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  questions  were  asked  by  the 
prospective  emigrant  to  America  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  While  many  of  them  seem  to  us  childish,  almost  simple,  in 
their  naivete,  some  are  pertinent  even  for  the  emigrant  of  the  present 
time.     A  few  specimens  will  illustrate  : 

No.  2.    ' '  How  to  conduct  oneself  upon  the  voyage. 

It  were  well  that  one  depart  without  bustle  or  excitement,  but  with 
a  righteous  leave  taking  in  the  Fear  of  God.  *  *  *  *  Moreover 
be  quick  to  hear  but  slow  to  speak.  In  outward  appearances  do  all 
things  without  doubting  or  complaint,  and  be  content  with  what  is 
there."      (A  most  wholesome  bit  of  advice  !  ) 

No.  4.  ' '  Goods  to  be  taken  along  for  service  in  Pennsylvania, 
Dutch  and  Osnabriick  linens,  Holland  thread,  Bremen  bed  sheets, 
whereof  one  must  first  get  information  from    England    if   they  can  be 
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loaded  in  Holland  and  how  high  the  tariff  is.  Frilled  stockings,  several 
good  razors,  butchers'  knives,  chopping  knives,  broadaxes,  all  sorts 
of  chisels  and  files,  spades,  shovels,  scythes,  forks,  sickles,  saws,  ham- 
mers, iron  pots  and  kettles,  also  small  copper  kettles,  all  kinds  of 
cheap  woolen  goods  for  children's  wear  and  linings,  several  mattresses, 
colored  kerchiefs,  calico  and  canton  flannel,  all  kinds  of  cookery 
spices,  glazier's  lead,  powder  and  shot,  in  all  sizes,  and  dust  shot  for 
shooting  birds. ' ' 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  historical  introduction  and  a 
map  of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  a 
map  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey,  with  fifty  or  more  other  illus- 
trations. 

This  work,  like  all  by  the  same  author,  is  an  attractive  specimen 
of  book  making. 
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SCHILLER'S   CONCEPTION   OF  LIBERTY  AND  THE 
SPIRIT    OF    'yd. 

This  paper  contains  a  tentative  resume  of  the  investigation 
in  a  field  which  is  at  once  inviting  because  of  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial and  hazardous  because  of  the  complicated  character  of  its 
problems.  This  investigation  has  consisted  of  an  examination  of 
Schiller's  writings,  especially  his  dramas.  I  have  also  begun  to 
examine  the  speeches  and  struggles  in  the  English  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  records  of  the  assemblies  and  conventions,  the 
speeches,  pamphlets,  etc.,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colonists.  Here  1 
have  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  secondary  material.  My 
object  is  to  trace  the  similarity  of  Schiller's  conception  of  liberty 
in  its  different  phases  to  that  revealed  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  need  of  the  treatment  of  this  problem  was  suggested 
by  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  students  in  my  classes,  not  only 
of  the  political  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  great  American 
revolution,  but  especially  of  the  struggles  for  the  individual 
rights  of  man  by  the  founders  of  our  country.  Many  claim  that 
in  this  day  of  political  corruption  the  spirit  of  '76  seems  almost 
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crushed.     But  worse  in  its  influence  than  political  corruption  is 
the  effect  of  man's  most  dangerous  tyrant,  prejudice. 

The  extent  of  prejudice  is  astounding.  It  will  task  the 
wisdom  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  for  years.  Children  are 
taught  to  accept  without  question  everything,  the  code  morality 
of  the  family,  the  system  of  the  schools,  and  the  dogma  of  the 
churches.  They  accept  all  as  they  do  their  names.  The  result 
is  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry  lies  dormant  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  feeling  for  the  innate  rights  of  man.  And  this,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  country  is  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  an 
admixture  of  ideas  of  different  nations.  It  seems  most  urgent 
that  the  youth  be  taught  the  rights  of  man  which  fired  the  hearts 
of  the  colonists,  lest  they  forget  what  freedom  is  and  grow  to 
manhood  unfit  for  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  next 
generation.  We  all  know  also  that  our  nation  does  not  stand  in 
the  world  alone,  but  more  than  any  other  is  influenced  by  the 
great  revolutions  of  the  world.  Our  youth  should,  therefore,  be 
made  acquainted  with  struggles  for  liberty  in  foreign  lands  that 
they  may  better  understand  the  multitudes  who  come  to  our 
shores  every  week  and  the  general  influences  of  foreign  nations 
upon  our  own.  The  study  of  social  and  political  struggles  in 
foreign  lands  enlarges  the  mental  vision  and  furnishes  back- 
ground and  perspective  for  whatever  picture  we  may  draw  of 
our  own  heritage  and  achievement.  But  unless  the  youth  know  the 
life  of  their  own  town,  state  or  country,  or  the  history  of  their 
country  they  have  no  viewpoint.  If  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
fundamental  principles  for  which  their  forefathers  fought  and 
bled,  they  cannot  understand  the  great  struggles  for  liberty  in 
other  nations.  If  they  do,  however,  then  they  have  a  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  may  build.  For  human  nature  remains 
the  same,  differing,  if  I  may  borrow  the  speech  of  the  artist,  only 
in  color. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  due  to  the  fundamental  principles  that 
the  youth  has  no  viewpoint  and  consequently  no  understanding 
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for  the  viewpoint  of  others,  but  due  to  the  youth's  limitations. 
His  power  to  see  and  observe  is  hindered  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
prejudiced  surroundings  in  which  he  has  been  raised,  as  the 
Hoosier  says. 

The  work  in  literature  is  especially  deficient.  For  literature 
after  all  is  but  the  author's  reflection  of  nature  and  human 
thoughts,  his  contemplations  and  struggles.  But  students  are 
taught  to  study  literature  by  men  who  too  often  know  little 
about  the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  their  kind. 

Accordingly  the  average  youth  looks  upon  the  poet  as  a 
mere  dreamer  writing  for  the  amusement  of  man.  He  studies 
literature  as  a  sort  of  external  self-culture,  a  pretty,  but  un- 
practical accomplishment.  He  does  not  know  that  the  greatest 
teachers  of  man,  the  poets,  have  drawn  their  most  direct  inspira- 
tion from  experience  with  the  furthest  deepest  depths  of  human 
struggle  and  conflict,  after  having  first  of  all  undergone  a  per- 
sonal struggle  for  liberty.  He  does  not  know  that  these  men 
give  the  most  practical  and  sane  philosophy.  He  does  not  know 
that  these  men  have  given  their  very  life-blood  for  the  freeing  of 
mankind. 

It  seems  especially  opportune,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
world  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Germany's  greatest  poet  of  liberty  to  call  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  Schiller's  conception  of  liberty  to  the  con- 
ception of  liberty  for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  with  the 
purpose  of  awakening  the  youth  to  the  importance  of  studying 
the  spirit  of  '76;  then  having  learned  the  essential  principles  of 
this  spirit,  which  even  a  child  can  begin  to  understand,  they  will 
be  better  prepared  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  Schiller.  The 
thoughts  of  Schiller  will  enlarge  their  lappreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  '76. 

Friedrich  Schiller  was  born  in  Marbach  on  the  anniversary 
of  Luther's  birth,  November  10,  1759.  The  mere  date  of  Schil- 
ler's birth  means  but  little  shorn  of  its  connections.     He  was 
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bom  at  the  time  when  new  ideas  in  the  world  were  to  grow, 
develop,  and  ripen  along  with  his  growth,  development,  and 
ripening.  Forces  within  him  were  struggling  towards  light  at 
the  same  time  that  the  forces  of  humanity  were  passing  through  a 
wonderful  transition.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
thinking  out  his  declaration  of  independence  as  later  declared  in 
his  Robbers,  at  the  very  time  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence — that  document  not  full  of  glittering  generalities. 
l)ut  full  of  the  life-blood  of  our  ancestors.  He  saw  clearly  the 
forcing  process  of  the  school-life.  He  chafed  under  the  petty 
restrictions  of  a  narrow  world.  He  witnessed  and  felt  the  nega- 
tive influences  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  its  worst  sense.  Schil- 
ler longed  for  personal  liberty  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  indi- 
vidual rights.  When  but  a  youth  he  experienced  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  of  the  seven  years  war.  His  pulse-beat  was  in  accord 
with  the  pulse-beat  of  humanity.  In  short,  like  Luther,  he  was 
inwardly  prepared  to  understand  the  great  development  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  keyword  of  which  is  liberty.  He 
was  thus  able  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  its  deepest 
significance  and  entered  upon  his  life-work,  equipped  with  expe- 
rience, matured  by  trials  and  troubles  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

When  Schiller  broke  the  shackles,  he  went  to  the  utmost 
extreme,  as  seen  in  the  Robbers,  where  he  regarded  freedom  as 
the  life  under  the  open  sky,  freed  from  all  conventionalities  and 
laws — family,  religion  and  state.  His  Robbers  stand  for  the 
state  of  nature  and  rebel  against  the  oppression  of  a  depraved 
society.  His  Karl  thinks  that  he  is  struggling  for  a  religious 
work  and  that  God  is  on  his  side.  How  like  unto  the  thoughts 
of  thousands  who  came  to  find  a  free  home  in  the  colonies ! 

After  this  effort  followed  short  years  full  of  experience 
which  rapidly  ripened  the  fiery  youth's  faculty  of  observation. 
This  growth,  however,  only  strengthened  the  appreciation  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  past,  his  love  for  humanity,  his  hatred  for  class 
distinction.    We  see  him  create  Cabal  and  Love,  the  best  tragedy 
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of  common  life  of  the  century.  In  this  he  proclaimed  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  humanity.  He  yearned  for  the  time  when 
the  class  walls  should  fall,  when  the  hated  veil  of  class  distinction 
should  be  torn  asunder;  when  the  high  sounding  titles  should 
lose  their  value;  when  God  should  reign  supreme  and  the  heart 
of  man  should  be  esteemed.  His  Walter,  champion  of  natural 
rights,  recognized  the  fact  that  the  officer  received  his  sword 
from  the  state  through  the  hand  of  the  prince,  his  coat  of  arms 
from  his  ancestry,  but  his  heart  from  the  Creator.  He  pro- 
claimed that  his  patent  of  nobility  was  not  older  than  humanity. 
He  asserted  that  the  ruler  could  not  distort  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  stamp  acts  as  coins  of  the  empire. 

Such  are  the  inspiring  thoughts  and  lofty  ideals  which  fired 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  who,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
conceived  the  plan  of  this  wonderful  drama  which  seemed  to 
spring  right  out  of  the  heart  of  humanity.  This  drama  is  ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  most  potent  and  important  of  Schiller's 
works  for  the  few  who  recognize  that  the  best  poetry  consists 
not  merely  of  external  beauty  of  language  and  form,  but  also 
of  the  dynamic  quality  of  growing  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  a  German  drama,  but  in  its  deepest  significance  a  drama 
of  humanity.  A  drama  for  every  clime  where'er  a  human  heart 
strives  for  life  more  pure  and  fair.  Especially  is  this  true  for 
our  country  which  has  been  so  strongly  influenced  by  thousands 
of  noble  Germans  inspired  by  these  thoughts. 

We  see  these  same  thoughts  impelling  our  forefathers  to 
rebel  against  the  imperial  assumptions.  Again,  in  their  fear  lest 
class  distinctions  should  arise  in  the  new  country,  as  evident  in 
their  hatred  toward  the  legal  profession,  in  their  distrust  of 
various  constitutional  enactments,  especially  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Senate  and  in  their  hatred  towards  secret  societies,  and 
especially  towards  the  hereditary  order  of  Cincinnati.  These 
feelings  have  their  historical  reasons  and  are  to  be  investigated 
before  condemned.  They  at  least  show  the  possibilities  of 
growth. 
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It  is  in  Cabal  and  Love  that  we  find  that  stirring  scene 
treating  the  sending  of  mercenary  soldiers  to  fight  against  the 
principles  of  liberty,  so  that  the  prince  could  appease  his  mistress 
with  costly  jewels.  The  scene  is  between  the  old  faithful  servant, 
whose  sons  have  been  sent  to  America,  and  Lady  Mylford,  the 
mistress  of  the  prince.  Lady  Mylford,  who,  although  having 
lost  what  the  world  calls  honor,  remained  in  her  deepest  nature 
a  grand  human  being.  She  used  her  influence  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  The  people  felt  for  the  first  time  a 
human  hand. 

Servant.  His  serene  highness  begs  your  ladyship's  acceptance 
of  these  jewels  as  a  nuptial  present.  They  have  just  arrived  from 
Venice. 

Lady  M.  (opens  the  casket  and  starts  back  in  astonishment.) 
What  did  these  jewels  cost  the  prince? 

S.     Nothing ! 

M.  Nothing!  Are  you  beside  yourself?  (retreating  a  step  or 
two).  Old  man,  you  fix  on  me  a  look  as  though  you  would  pierce 
me  through.     Did  you  say  these  precious  stones  cost  nothing? 

S.  Yesterday  seven  thousand  children  of  the  country  left  their 
homes  for  America, — they  pay  for  all. 

M.  (sets  the  casket  down  suddenly,  and  paces  up  and  down 
the  room;  after  a  pause,  to  the  servant).  What  distresses  you,  old 
man?    You  are  weeping! 

S.  (wiping  his  eyes  and  trembling  violently.)  Jewels  as 
precious  as  these — my  two  boys  are  among  the  number. 

M.  (grasping  his  hand  with  turned  face).  However  not  by 
compulsion. 

S.  (with  a  horrible  laugh).  O,  God,  no!  All  volunteers.  A 
few  audacious  fellows  gtepped  to  the  front  and  asked  the  Colonel 
at  what  price  the  prince  sold  the  yoke  of  man.  Thereupon  our 
most  gracious  ruler  ordered  the  regiments  to  be  marched  to  the 
parade  ground  and  the  poor  devils  to  be  shot.  We  heard  the  report 
of  the  muskets  and  saw  brains  and  blood  spurting  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  entire  army  shouted — Hurrah ! — now  for  America  ! 

M.  (falling  with  horror  upon  the  sofa).  Almighty  Father! 
And  I  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing. 
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S.  Yes,  most  gracious  Lady,  why  was  it  necessary  that  you 
should  ride  off  to  the  hunt  with  his  highness,  just  as  the  drum  was 
beating  for  the  march?  'Tis  a  pity  that  you  missed  the  pleasure  of 
the  sight  here,  crying  orphans  might  be  seen  following  their  living 
fathers,  there  a  distracted  mother  ran  to  throw  her  suckling  babe 
upon  the  shining  bayonet,  here  betrothed  were  separated  with  the 
saber's  stroke,  and  we,  graybeards,  stood  in  despair  and  hurled  our 
crutches  after  our  boys  into  the  new  world.  Oh,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  the  drums  were  beating  loudly  that  the  Father  in  Heaven  should 
not  hear  us  pray. 

M.  (arising  in  violent  emotion).  Away  with  these  jewels, — 
they  send  the  flames  of  hell  into  my  very  bosom.  (With  compassion 
to  the  servant.)  Moderate  your  grief,  old  man!  They  will  come 
again.     They  will  see  their  fatherland  again. 

S.  (with  warmth).  Heaven  only  knows.  Yes,  they  will  come 
again !  As  they  passed  the  gates  they  turned  and  cried  aloud — God 
be  with  you — wives  and  children !  Long  live  our  gracious  Ruler  1 
At  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  all  meet  again! 

M.  (walking  up  and  down  in  great  agitation).  Most  horrible! 
And  they  assured  me  that  I  had  dried  the  country's  tears.  My  eyes 
are  now  most  frightfully  opened !  Go  tell  your  Master.  I  will 
thank  him  in  person — Take  this  because  you  dared  tell  me  the 
truth ! 

S.  (throwing  the  purse  with  contempt  upon  the  table).  Keep 
it  with  your  other  treasures  I 

M.  (looking  after  him  in  astonishment).  Sophy,  follow  him, 
ascertain  his  name.     His  sons  shall  be  restored  to  him. 

In  Don  Carlos  the  poet  gives  expression  to  the  boldest 
thoughts  of  man.  In  no  other  character  do  we  find  Schiller's 
thoughts  so  forcibly  expressed  as  in  Marquis  Posa,  the  acknowl- 
edged representative  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

With  his  alert  senses,  with  all  the  energies  of  his  youth, 
with  the  completed  power  of  his  genius,  with  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  thrown  into  the  universe,  Posa  sees  man  acting  in  grand 
and  small  life.  He  finds  opportunity  to  test  his  ideal  on  the 
working  forces  of  the  entire  race.  Everything  he  sees  and  hears 
is  devoured  by  him  with  enthusiasm.    Everything  is  felt,  thought 
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out,  and  construed  with  this  ideal  in  mind.  Man  reveals  himself 
to  Posa  in  many  varieties.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  men  in 
many  lands,  men  of  different  temperaments,  of  different  degrees 
of  education  and  happiness.  Gradually  he  attains  a  completed, 
exalted  conception  of  man  as  a  whole.  In  the  light  of  this  noble 
conception,  every  limiting  petty  condition  disappears.  Wonder- 
ful men  cross  his  path,  distract  his  attention,  and  share  his  re- 
spect and  love.  Gradually  all  humanity  steps  into  the  place 
of  the  individual.  A  passing  youthful  impression  is  developed 
into  an  all-embracing,  unending  philantliropy.  The  former 
dreaming  enthusiast  is  now  an  active  man.  He  studies  peoples, 
weighs  and  tests  their  forces,  resources  and  temperaments.  In 
the  lassociation  with  related  spirits  his  ideas  attain  manifold- 
ness  and  definite  form.  Tried  men  of  the  world  take  away  the 
romantic  and  tone  down  his  ideas  to  actual  usefulness. 

His  active  mind  and  glowing  heart  are  enriched  with  new 
fruitful  conceptions,  full  of  stirring  forces,  of  creative  impulses, 
of  noble  and  far  reaching  plans.  He  is  imbued  with  the  great 
inspiring  ideas  of  universal  human  strength  and  of  the  personal 
nobility  of  mankind.  He  is  inflamed  for  the  happiness  of  this 
great  entirety,  which  he  sees  realized  in  so  many  individuals. 
He  returns  from  the  great  harvest  of  his  experience,  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  finding  a  field  of  action  where  he  may  realize 
these  ideals  and  apply  these  accumulated  treasures.  The  condi- 
tions in  Flanders  give  him  the  opportunity. 

Acquainted  with  the  spirit,  the  forces  and  resources  of  this 
people,  which  he  weighs  against  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  he 
considers  the  great  undertaking  as  accomplished.  His  ideal  of 
republican  freedom  can  find  no  more  opportune  moment  and  no 
more  fertile  ground.  He  sees  so  many  rich  flourishing  provinces, 
a  powerful,  great  and  good  people.  He  deems  it  almost  divine 
to  be  the  father  of  this  people. 

The  more  wretched  he  finds  this  people  the  stronger  grows 
his  desire  to  complete  his  ideal.     He  then  recalls  his  friend  Don 
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Carlos,  who  was  fired  by  similar  ideas  for  the  happiness  of  man  at 
the  High  School  of  Alcala.  But  he  no  longer  finds  him  the  brave 
youth  to  whom  an  oppressed  folk  has  sent  him.  However,  he 
does  not  give  up  his  idea,  which  as  Schiller  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  was  a  favorite  theme  of  the  decade,  of  working  for 
the  extension  of  a  better  humanity — for  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  the  individual  within  the  highest  development  of  the 
state — for  attaining  the  beautiful  condition  of  mankind  which 
lies  possible  in  its  nature  and  in  its  powers. 

Imbued  with  this  inspiring  plan  of  bringing  about  the  most 
happy  condition  possible  in  human  society,  he  reveals  his  secret 
thoughts  and  contemplations  to  the  king  at  what  he  deemed  the 
opportune  moment.  But  he,  carried  away  by  his  ideals,  had 
forgotten  the  conditions  under  which  the  king  had  lived  and 
worked.  He  had  not  estimated  the  strength  of  the  walls  of  pre- 
judice which  has  been  built  about  the  mind  of  the  king  by  subtle 
cunning  men  and  institutions. 

In  the  grand  scene  between  Posa  and  the  king  Schiller 
focused  the  ideas  of  his  time.  I  can  give  only  the  most  essential 
thoughts, 

"For  me  virtue  has  its  innate  worth.  That  happiness  which  a 
monarch  desires  to  plant  with  my  hands  I  would  fain  create  myself. 
Inward  joy  and  independent  choice  would  be  my  only  duty.  Is  that 
likewise  your  opinion?  Can  you  endure  new  creators  in  your 
world?  Shall  I  stoop  to  be  the  chisel  when  I  could  be  the  master? 
I  love  humanity  and  in  a  monarchy  I  dare  not  love  another  than 
myself." 

"Is  it  the  happiness  of  mankind  which  you  would  further 
through  my  hand?  Is  it  the  happiness  which  my  pure  love  would 
grant  unto  man?  Your  majesty  would  tremble  before  this  happiness. 
No — the  crown  politics  created  a  new  conception  of  happiness.  A 
happiness  which  it  is  rich  enough  to  impart.  It  created  new  im- 
pulses in  the  heart  of  man  which  it  is  able  to  satisfy.  It  coins  the 
truth  according  to  its  own  system — the  truth  which  it  can  endure. 
All  moulds  which  do  not  correspond  to  this  system  are  cast  aside. 
But  is  that  which  can  content  the  court  sufficient  for  me  ?    Dare  my 
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affection  for  my  brother  pledge  itself  to  work  for  my  brother's 
injury?  Shall  I  deem  him  happy  before  he  dares  to  think?  Do  not 
select  me — O  Master — to  distribute  the  coins  which  you  have  cast 
for  us.  I  must  decline  to  circulate  such  coin.  I  can  not  be  the 
servant  of  a  prince." 

He,  however,  like  the  great  intellectual  giant  of  Russia, 
Tolstoi,  is  opposed  to  the  ridiculous  rage,  to  the  insane  revolu- 
tion which  only  strengthens  the  chains  of  an  oppression  which 
it  cannot  rend  asunder.  He  does  not  condemn  the  monarch 
for  entertaining  such  low  ideas  of  the  worth  of  man.  Because 
men  themselves  forced  him  to  this  conception.  They  voluntarily 
sacrificed  their  real  nobility.  They  voluntarily  descended  to 
their  lowly  position.  Frightened  they  flee  before  the  ghost  of 
their  inward  greatness.  Satisfied  with  their  poverty,  they  adorn 
their  chains  with  cowardly  philosophy.  One  hails  as  virtue  to 
endure  with  gracious  demeanor  this  disgrace.  How  could  a 
king  honor  men  in  such  a  debased  condition? 

However,  Posa  deplores  the  fact  that  the  king  took  mankind 
from  the  Creator's  hand  and  moulded  him  to  suit  his  own  con- 
ception, making  himself  a  God  of  this  new  creature,  committing 
the  fatal  mistake  that  he,  the  king,  remained  a  man,  that  he, 
craving  sympathy,  continued  to  suffer  and  desire  as  a  human 
being.  But  to  a  divinity  one  can  only  sacrifice,  tremble,  pray. 
Perversion  of  sacred  nature  most  deplorable!  For  how  could  a 
man,  having  been  degraded  to  be  a  mere  instrument,  share  sym- 
pathy with  his  majesty,  the  king?  Unfortunately  this  sacrifice 
means  nothing  to  the  monarch.  He  has  become  a  thing  apart, 
a  species  of  his  own,  at  this  awful  price.  He  has  gained  nothing 
for  the  crushed  happiness  of  millions. 

Posa  endeavors  to  awaken  in  the  king  the  idea  that  it 
must  be  divine  to  be  the  father  of  a  powerful,  large  and  good 
people.  He  implores  him  not  to  restrain  the  universal  spring 
which  is  rejuvenating  the  world ;  not  to  throw  himself  into  the 
wheel  of  the  world's  destiny,  which,  uncontrollable,  is  rolling  its 
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ceaseless  course.  He  implores  him  to  behold  nature  in  its  grand 
forces,  founded  on  freedom,  grown  rich  through  freedom.  In 
comparison  how  poor  and  narrow  is  the  king's  conception.  The 
very  rustling  of  a  leaf  alarms  the  mighty  Lord  of  Christendom. 
He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Creator,  not  to  disturb  fair 
freedom's  blest  appearance,  permits  the  frightful  ravages  of  evil 
to  waste  his  domains.  Only  the  enlightened  man  observes  the 
great  artist,  for  he  modestly  conceals  himself  in  his  eternal  laws; 

He  implores  the  king  to  restore  the  lost  nobility  of  man,  so 
that  the  subject  should  become  what  he  once  was — the  end  and 
object  of  the  crown's  care.  No  duty  should  bind  him,  save  the 
equal  rights  of  his  brothers.  When  man  restored  unto  himself 
is  awakened  to  feel  his  own  worth,  when  the  noble  virtues  of 
freedom  flourish,  then  after  having  made  his  own  kingdom  the 
happiest  in  the  world,  it  is  the  king's  duty  to  subdue  the  world. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  freedom  more  gentle  and  pure  than  the 
king  had  ever  seen,  but  King  Philipp,  like  King  George,  was  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  it.  Let  one  study,  with  these  ideas  in 
mind,  the  endeavors  of  the  leaders  of  freedom  in  England  and  he 
will  see  exactly  the  same  picture  brought  unto  King  George.  He 
will  also  notice  the  same  distorted  picture  of  freedom  drawn  by 
the  advisors  of  the  court.  If  one  reads  the  thoughts  of  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  the  "brace  of  Adamses,"  he  will  find  the  same  prin- 
ciples for  which  they,  like  Posa,  devoted  their  ripe  experience, 
coming  from  their  observation  of  the  needs  of  so  many  rich, 
flourishing  provinces,  of  a  powerful,  great  and  good  people. 
They  also  deemed  it  almost  divine  to  be  the  father  of  this  peo- 
ple— a  distinction  which  later  so  deservedly  fell  to  Washington's 
lot.  If  the  youth  of  this  country  only  knew  the  ideas  which 
inspired  these  great  men  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  what 
a  foundation  they  would  have  for  the  understanding  of  Ger- 
many's poet  oif  liberty.  And  not  only  of  Schiller,  but  of  all  poets 
of  nature  and  freedom  of  every  clime  and  every  time.  The 
study  of  the  poets  would  lead  them  on  to  "feel  for  passions  not 
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their  own  and  to  think  of  man,  the  heart  of  man  and  human  life." 
This  picture  of  freedom  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  German  people,  because  it  corresponded  to  their  needs :  these 
needs  springing  from  a  secret  development  within  the  lone  sanc- 
tuaries of  their  hearts  and  from  forces  which  had  been  slumber- 
ing, but  struggling  for  expression,  as  yet,  however,  uncon- 
sciously. 

Schiller's  attention  was  drawn  to  other  problems  of  life, 
due  to  home  life  with  all  its  pleasures  and  trials,  to  struggles 
against  poverty  and  adversity,  to  work,  to  the  study  of  art  and 
esthetical  problems,  to  historical  research,  to  philosophical  study, 
to  productive  literary  activity.  He  apparently  lost  his  youth- 
ful ardor  for  the  rights  of  man.  But  these  rights  had 
become  so  thoroughly  imbedded  in  his  nature  that  they  were 
unconsciously  working  within  him.  His  conceptions  were  attain- 
ing a  different  form.  The  next  decade  was  full  of  far  reaching 
tnansitions.  The  great  storm  and  stress  periods  had  passed  and 
the  reconstruction  period  had  set  in.  It  was  a  decade  in  which 
everything  on  earth  seemed  to  be  in  evolution,  seemed  to  be 
tearing  itself  asunder.  It  was  a  decade  in  which  fundamental 
principles  of  the  most  firmly  established  states  were  being  dis- 
solved. The  great  conflicts  in  England,  which  Schiller  recog- 
nized as  the  freest  country  in  the  world,  the  critical  period  of  the 
United  States,  the  conditions  in  Poland  and  especially  the  direful 
French  Revolution  must  have  had  a  stirring  effect  and  at  the 
same  time  a  tempering  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet  of 
liberty.  Unfortunately  we  have  but  little  material  which  bespeaks 
Schiller's  interest  in  these  far  reaching  movements.  He  had 
little  time  to  record  his  impressions  and  his  conversations  have 
been  lost.  How  much  attention  he  gave  to  these  struggles  will 
never  be  known.  We  do  know  that  he  never  lost  his  youthful 
jlesires  to  work  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  Finally  these 
desires  became  so  strong  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  expres- 
sion to  them  in  his  classical  drama  of  liberty,   William  Tell. 
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Tell  is  a  living  monument  to  the  influences  of  the  world  upon  the 
ripened  poet.  The  essential  theme,  which  is  too  often  misunder- 
stood, is  no  longer  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  the  individual 
within  the  state,  but  the  capability  of  the  people  to  defend  itself, 
yea  to  govern  itself  within  certain  bounds.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  certainly  must  have  made  a  definite  impression 
upon  Schiller. 

In  Tell  we  find  not  only  the  freedom  of  an  enthusiast,  but 
also  the  freedom  of  mature  minds ;  not  only  the  freedom  of  ideal- 
istic thoughts,  but  also  the  freedom  of  actual  accomplishment. 
We  find  a  people — note  the  similarity  of  the  struggles  against 
tyranny  in  the  new  world — a  people  individually  weary  of  the 
bitter  yoke  which  seemed  to  know  no  end.  A  people  who  had 
lived  under  the  free  skies  where  the  mind  is  kept  fresh  and  the 
heart  pure,  where  every  creature  is  given  a  means  of  defense 
when  driven  to  despair.  This  people,  therefore,  becomes  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  they  can,  without  the  assistance  of  the  nobility, 
defend  their  innate  right,  even  though  their  oppressor  is  their  em- 
peror and  their  highest  judge.  They  feel  that  they  can  rely  upon 
the  strong  arm  of  God,  provided  they  help  themselves.  They 
know  the  powerful  influence  of  the  fatherland.  Even  the  nobles 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Interesting  are  the  words 
of  the  venerable  Attinghausen,  yet  some  art  critics  would  cut  out 
this  character,  to  his  nephew,  who  was  blinded  by  court  attrac- 
tions. "Go  and  purchase  your  free  soul,  become  a  vassal  of  a 
prince  when  you  could  be  a  monarch  on  your  own  possessions 
and  on  free  soil."  He  beseeches  him  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  shepherd  folk,  tested  at  home  and  in  war.  He  considers  it 
to  be  the  highest  source  of  pride  and  nobility  to  be  called  the 
head  of  a  free  people  which  out  of  pure  love  has  consecrated 
itself  to  its  rulers.  He  implores  him  to  devote  himself  with  all 
his  strength  to  the  sacred  cause  of  his  fatherland. 

It  is  the  Riitli  scene  where  we  find  the  sober  sanity  of  the 
people.  It  is  there  recognized  that  the  freest  man  is  not  without 
a  master.    There  must  be  a  ruler,  a  highest  judge,  if  one  desires 
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to  attain  the  fullest  rig-hts.  They  also  recognized  that  tyrannical 
■power  has  its  limits,  that  when  the  oppressed  no  longer  can  find 
justice,  when  the  yoke  has  become  unbearable,  he  should  extend 
his  hand  to  heaven  for  his  eternal  rights.  The  old  natural  con- 
dition would  then  return,  when  man  faces  man.  And  if  all  other 
means  should  fail  the  sword  is  given  unto  him.  For  he  has  a 
right  to  defend  the  most  sacred  of  his  possessions  against  force, 
to  stand  for  fatherland,  for  wife  and  children. 

The  final  parting  advice  is  of  importance.  "Let  the  accounts 
of  the  tyrants  grow  until  we  can  pay  at  once  the  common,  as 
well  as  the  individual  debt.  Let  each  curb  his  just  rage,  for  he 
robs  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  if  he  helps  himself  in  his  own 
particular  cause."  How  like  unto  the  deliberations  of  the  men 
who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Schiller,  like  Jefferson,  was  to  a  certain  extent,  a  believer 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  thinking  that  the  people 
understands  its  own  happiness  and  that  no  external  attraction 
can  seduce  its  certain  intuition.  He  recognizes  that  he  whose 
very  breath  is  freedom  cannot  live  without  freedom  and  that 
the  diviiiity  of  humanity  will  maintain  itself.  He  finds  the  true 
man  not  only  in  the  externally  gentle  man,  but  also  in  the  peas- 
ant, whose  handshake  is  a  word  of  honor.  Notwithstanding  his 
conception  of  the  innate  power  of  the  individual,  Schiller  knew 
the  real  strength  of  the  people — united  they  stand,  divided  they 
fall,  as  we  see  from  the  last  words  of  the  dying  noble — "Be 
united,  united,  united." 

Such  is  Schiller's  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  peo- 
ple possessed  of  inalienable  rights.  This  people,  driven  to  the 
extreme  under  the  tyrant's  yoke  of  oppression,  although  patient 
and  longsuffering,  will  finally  recognize  the  fact  that  times  bring 
forth  new  laws  according  to  which  it  may  act.  Imbued  with 
the  newer  conception  of  the  dignity  of  its  innate  rights,  this 
people  will  arise  in  its  might  and  the  day  of  freedom  will  have 
appeared. 
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That  Tell  fired  the  souls  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  at  the 
very  time  of  deepest  national  depression,  is  self-evident.  The 
pent-up  feeling  of  liberty  within  the  hearts  of  the  youth  is  evi- 
dent everywhere,  most  clearly  cut  in  the  student  life,  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  present  development  in  Russia.  Gradually  this 
great  idea  of  liberty  grew  and  finally  broke  out  in  the  revolution 
of  '48.  The  revolution  which  has  given  to  America  so  many 
grand  citizens,  as  Hon.  Karl  Schurtz,  and  to  the  city  of  Detroit 
the  venerable  Dr.  Herman  Kiefer. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  movements  in  Russia 
to-day  Demetrius,  if  finished,  would  have  been  Schiller's  most 
important  drama.  We  have  merely  two'  acts  in  semi-finished 
condition,  rough  plans  and  sketches.  It  treats  of  the  powerful 
national  conflicts  of  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  and  of  universal 
social  movements.  Although  based  on  past  history,  as  is  usual 
with  Schiller,  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

We  find  such  sentiments  as  these: 

"I  (Demetrius)  have  lived  among  the  lowly;  I  have  learned  to 
respect  the  beautiful  country  which  binds  man  to  man  with  reciprocal 
inclination." 

"Who  shall  be  just  on  earth  if  a  powerful,  brave  people  is  not, 
which,  free  in  its  highest  development,  needs  to  give  accounting 
only  to  itself,  and  unlimited,  save  by  the  beautiful  forces  of  humanity 
it  is  able  to  obey" — "Justice  is  the  artistic  structure  of  the  world's 
arch,  where  all  supports  one  and  one  supports  all,  where  with  the 
one  all  topples  and  falls." 

Schiller  wished  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  estab- 
lish justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquility,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  lo  promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  his  age  and  posterity. 

When  one  beholds  the  development  of  Schiller's  attitude 
to  freedom  from  the  excessive  outbreaks  in  the  "Robbers" — 
through  the  violent  attack  on  social  conditions  in  "Cabal  and 
Love,"  ripening  to  a  tangible  whole  in  "Don  Carlos,"  reach- 
ing maturity  in  Tell  where  we  see  the  possibilities  of  a  sober 
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and  patient  people  inspired  by  innate  rights  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  and  culminating  in  the  noble  thought — "Justice 
is  the  lartistic  structure  of  the  world's  arch,  where  all  supports 
one,  where  one  supports  all,  where  with  the  one  all  topples  and 
falls" — it  certainly  is  an  inspiring  evolution.  We  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  mind  of  the  great  German  poet  of  liberty, 
who  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  filling  them 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope  in  its  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
thought. 

When  we  study  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  we  be- 
hold the  same  conflicts,  we  hear  the  same  appeals  for  the  rights 
of  man,  we  find  almost  the  same  identical  development.  For 
humanity  remains  the  same  and  natural  forces  will  eventually, 
even  if  oppressed,  work  through  all  obstacles  and  all  restraints. 

Note  merely  a  few  statements  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation." 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter,  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  or  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security." 
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It,  however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  even  hint 

at  a  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  natural 
innate  rights  by  our  forefathers.  Such  a  treatment  in  full  would 
fill  volumes. 

To  repeat — the  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  making  our  children  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  dry  facts  of  history,  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  the 
real  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  especially  for  the  liberty  of 
thought.  If  they  first  learn  their  own  country,  they  will  have 
a  definite  foundation  upon  which  they  may  build.  They  will 
attain  a  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  the  struggles  of 
foreign  peoples.  This  understanding  will  give  unto  them  a 
broader  soul,  a  soul  not  shackled  by  the  greatest  tyrant  of  free- 
dom, prejudice.  They  will  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the 
modem  inquisition  which  is  muzzling  the  mouths,  curbing  the 
minds,  and  destroying  the  souls  of  the  youth  of  this  country. 
Under  the  pretext  of  democracy,  powerful  forces  are  at  work — 
organized  forces — endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of 
labor,  of  education  and  of  creed,  or  trade  absolutely  disre- 
garding the  innate  rights  of  the  individual  and  crushing  out 
the  conflict  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  this  country  of  freedom  it  is  sometimes  (especially  in 
school  circles,  just  where  the  greatest  freedom  should  reign^ 
dangerous  for  a  man  to  present  historically  and  scientifically 
established  truths,  to  utter  new  thoughts  land  to  promulgate 
newer  methods. 

Let  us  oi>en  to  the  youth  the  sealed  book  of  the  struggles 
of  liberty,  so  that  if  darkness,  adversity  or  peril  should  come, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  silent  march  of  humanity's 
hereditary  spirit — the  beautiful  Goddess  of  pure  and  simple  na- 
ture— the  Goddess  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  so'  that  he  may 
vindicate  his  ancestry.* 
University  of  Michigan.  W.  W.  Florer. 


*Note.  The  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  consulted.    lam  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  C.  H.  Van  Tyne  for  valuable  suggestions. 
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VI.     Conclusion. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  love  of  child-life  as  shown  in  the  works 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.    The  child  poems  of  Shelley  are  very 
few  and  little  known.    One  of  the  finest  is  a  mere  fragment : 

"My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  died 
That  decaying  robe  consume, 

Which  its  lustre  fairly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb, 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not.     If  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

"Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child? 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds 
With  its  life  intense  and  mild 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds. 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild ; — 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass, 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion " 

These  lines  seem  the  more  eloquent  because  of  the  abrupt  end- 
ing.   The  poet  can  bear  his  grief  no  longer. 

Shelley,  like  Wordsworth,  conceived  of  the  child  as  a  spiritual 
being.  There  is  no  poet  who  could  do  that  so  perfectly  as  William 
Blake.  He  believed  himself  a  spiritual  person,  and  laid  little  stress 
on  the  body.  So  complete  was  the  simplicity  of  his  character  that 
he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  garden 
in  a  state  of  nature  in  the  manner  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His  Songs 
of  Innocence  read  like  the  spirit  of  a  fairy-like  child.  They  open 
thus: 

"Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me, 
<ii6) 
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"  'Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb ;' 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer; 
'Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;' 

So  I  piped ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

"  'Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer;' 
So  I  sung  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"  'Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book,  that  all  may  read.' 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 

And  I  pluck'd  a  hollow  reed, 

"And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stain'd  the  water  clear. 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

Nothing  could   be  more  child-like   than   the   followingf  poem, 
called  The  Lamb : 

"Little  lamb,  who  made  thee, 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight. 
Softest  clothing,  wooly,  bright; 

Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  madte  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 

"Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee: 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  he  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  he  is  mild. 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  his  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee!" 
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His  Poetical  Sketches,  his  first  publication,  were  published  in 
1783,  years  before  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  yet  they  embody  the 
simplicity  and  home-thought,  as  well  as  the  natural  diction  for  which 
Wordsworth  iso  bravely  argued. 

We  have  shown  that  Gessner  was  the  first  poet  who  gave 
child-life  anything  like  its  true  place  in  literature,  so  that,  in  this 
particular,  all  of  our  great  English  writers  who  have  helped  to 
make  our  modern  English  literature  are  his  followers.  There  are 
reasons,  moreover,  for  believing  that  Blake  was  especially  influenced 
by  the  Swiss  poet  Gessner.  The  artist  Fuseli  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  English  poet  as  well  as  of  Gessner,  and  through  him  it  is 
very  probable  that  Blake  learned  to  know  the  works  of  the  Swiss 
poet  whom  Fuseli  esteemed  so  highly,  and  whom  he  gave  a  prominent 
place  in  his  Bibliothck  dcr  Schzveit.':cr  Kiinstler.  Thomas  Stothard, 
who  was  also  a  friend  of  Blake's,  illustrated  an  English  translation 
of  Gessner's  works  which  was  published  in  1802. 

The  murder  which  was  committed  by  Cain  was  of  great  interest 
to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  as  well  as  to  Gessner,  and 
each  of  these  poets  was  indebted  to  Gessner  in  his  treatment  of  the 
theme.  The  book  The  Ghost  of  Abel,  containing  only  two  pages,  is 
regarded  as  the  first  and  last  book  of  William  Blake.  The  engraving 
of  it  which  is  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  Ellis  and  Yeates^^  was 
made  in  1822,  while  the  original  stereotype  was  done  in  1780.  When 
the  scene  opens,  we  are  reminded  of  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel.  It 
bears  much  closer  resemblance  to  Gessner's  work  than  to  the  Bible 
narrative.  As  Coleridge  in  the  Wanderings  of  Cain  lets  Abel  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  so  Blake  brings  back  the  murdered  one ; 
but  while  Coleridge  represents  him  as  a  suflfering  spirit,  here  he 
appears  as  an  avenging  spirit.  While  this  work  of  Blake's  has  a 
charm  which  the  long  narrative  of  Gessner's  utterly  lacks,  yet  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  first  idea  was  taken  from  Abels  Tod. 

We  have  shown  that  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  Death 
of  Abel  had  much  to  do  with  introducing  into  our  literature  that 
element  of  Remorse,  which  became  an  important  theme  with  Byron, 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.     Notwithstanding  the   cheery  nature 


'Vol.  2.  pp.  79  and  80,  London,  1893. 
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of  Thomas  Hood,  even  he  did  not  escape  it.  There  was  a  strange 
fascination  for  him  in  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Eugene  Aram  who, 
as  the  author  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  was 
"stamped  ignominiously  forever  with  the  brand  of  Cain."  The 
acquaintance  of  Thomas  Hood  with  Gessner's  work  is  shown  in  the 
lines : 

"My  g-entle  lad,  what  is't  you  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page. 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable? 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance, — 

Tt  is  The  Death  of  Abd.'  '"^ 

The  intensity  with  which  the  idea  of  sin  and  that  of  remorse 
oppressed  a  soul  like  Hood's  is  shown  in  the  description  of  a  dream 
which  he  gives  in  the  close  of  the  introduction  to  this  poem : 

"A  lifeless  body,  in  love  and  relationship  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est, was  imposed  upon  my  back,  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
obligation — not  of  filial  piety  merely,  but  some  awful  responsibility, 
equally  vague  and  intense  and  involving,  as  it  seemed,  inexpiable  sin, 
horrors  unutterable,  torments  intolerable, — to  bury  my  dead,  like 
Abraham,  out  of  my  sight.  In  vain  I  attempted,  again  and  again, 
to  obey  the  mysterious  mandate — by  some  dreadful  process  the 
burden  was  replaced  with  a  more  stupendous  weight  of  injunction, 
and  an  appalling  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  its  fulfilment. 
My  mental  anguish  was  indescribable;  the  mighty  agonies  of  souls 
tortured  on  the  supernatural  rocks  of  sleep  are  not  to  be  penned — 
and  if  in  sketching  those  that  belong  to  blood-guiltiness  I  have  been 
at  all  successful,  I  owe  it  mainly  to  the  uninvoked  inspiration  of 
that  terrible  dream." 

The  suffering  and  sense  of  anguish  experienced  in  this  dream 
is  akin  to  that  which  Coleridge  attributes  to  Cain.  Prof.  Brandl,  in 
referring  in  his  Coleridge  und  die  englische  Romantik  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Death  of  Ah  el  upon  Wordsworth's  Female  Vagrant, 
remarks  that  noble  villains  were  common  in  those  days.  The  fact 
that  the  murderer  in  the  Vagrant  is  at  the  same  time  represented 


^The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  by  Thomas  Hood.     London,  1902,  p.  10. 
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as  a  morally  g-ood  man  does  not  surprise  us.  How  much  Gessner's 
work  influenced  Wordsworth  in  the  Female  Vagrant,  and  Coleridge, 
Byron  and  Hood  in  their  conception  of  sin  and  remorse,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  his  narration  of  the  story  of  murder 
and  remorse  at  least  suggested  a  line  of  thought  which  took  a 
powerful  hold  upon  our  literature. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  which  Gessner  exerted  upon 
Cowper,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  their  poems  of  home-life 
and  home-love.  The  love  of  which  our  Swiss  poet  sings  is  a  pure 
love,  an  enduring  love,  the  same  kind  of  love  to  which  Tennyson 
refers  when,  in  his  Guinevere,  he  assigns  a  rule  of  conduct: 

"To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  they  won  her." 

We  have  quoted  the  tribute  which  Disraeli  bestows  upon  Gess- 
ner's home  life  in  assigning  to  Mrs.  Gessner  the  position  of  a  model 
wife  for  a  man  of  letters.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the 
letters  of  Gessner  to  his  son  Conrad  while  the  latter  was  studying 
art  in  Dresden  and  in  Rome.  Thus  we  know  something  of  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  own  home  Hfe.  That  same  happiness 
he  pictured  in  many  of  his  idyls. 

To  Tennyson,  as  well,  the  home  was  the  noblest  expression 
of  human  life.  In  the  love  of  married  life  are  the  highest  dreams 
of  life  and  happiness  realized.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were 
in  the  days  of  his  earlier  writing  so  few  examples  of  reverence  for 
woman,  and  his  doctrine  was  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  mockingly 
called  "School  Miss  Alfred."  We  have  but  to  contrast  his  poems 
with  those  of  Byron  to  realize  that  the  world  found  in  them  some- 
thing new.  In  the  time  of  Byron  it  was  common  to  depict  the 
feminine  characters  in  nearly  all  writings  as  weak  and  sentimental, 
exerting  no  control  over  men.  They  were  the  playthings  of  an  hour. 
No  wonder  that  the  reading  public  was  surprised  when  those  lines 
of  Tennyson  appeared : 
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"I  loved  her;  one 

Not  learned,  save  in  her  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved. 
And  girdled  her  with  music.    Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother !    Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  in  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay.'"* 

If  it  was  considered  strange  that  Tennyson  should  assign  to 
woman  so  high  a  place,  how  much  stranger  was  it  that  Gessner, 
writing  earlier  even  than  Byron,  should  have  conceived  such  a  high 
ideal  of  woman!  We  cannot  but  believe  that  Gessner's  influence, 
in  this  regard,  was  felt  by  Tennyson,  as  well  as  by  Cowper,  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  without  mentioning  the  fact  that 
Gessner's  influence  was  felt  scarcely  less  in  the  art  than  in  the  poetry 
of  England.  He  was  not  a  vigorous  genius,  but,  like  Stothard,  was 
lacking  in  fire.  He  was  in  this  respect  a  kindred  spirit  to  Richard- 
son and  Rogers,  as  writers.  His  best  pictures  are  those  of  children, 
and  many  of  these  are  rich  in  tenderness  and  beauty. 

He  belongs  to  that  class  of  artists  who  paint  only  the  good,  and 
entirely  eliminate  the  evil.  His  faces  are  absolutely  devoid  of  evil 
passions,  and  his  landscapes  are  always  calm.  No  storm  crosses  his 
horizon.  If  he,  like  Angelico,  paints  only  one  side  of  life,  it  is  an 
imaginary  world  in  which  he  believed,  and  his  style  of  illustration 
became  very  popular  in  his  time  among  the  English  people. 

Had  Gessner  been  as  fortunate  in  his  translator  in  England  as 
he  was  in  Paris,  his  influence  might  have  been  even  greater  than  it 
was.  As  has  been  said,  he  was  first  translated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Collyer, 
the  Death  of  Ah  el  appearing  the  next  year  after  it  was  published 
in  German.     She  had  previously  published  in   1750  Letters  from 


•''*  The  Princess. 
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Felicia  to  Charlotte^  which  commended  her  to  the  notice  of  several 
literary  ladies.  She  afterwards  translated  part  of  Klopstock's  Mes- 
siah, which  was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  her  translation  of  the  Death  of  Abel  Mrs.  Collyer  frequently 
takes  the  liberty  of  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  original.  Her 
language  is  unnatural  and  affected.  This  translation,  no  doubt, 
injured  Gessner's  fame  in  England  and  gave  him  a  lower  place  than 
that  which  he  should  have  held.  Although  portions  of  his  works 
gradually  appeared,  no  complete  translation  was  published  until 
1802,  forty  years  after  Mrs.  Collyer's  first  edition. 

This  translation  of  iSo2"had  the  good  fortune  to  be  illustrated 
by  Thomas  Stothard,  but  it  is  a  very  inferior  translation.  The 
author,  who  is  unknown,  states  in  his  preface  that  he  is  "conscious 
of  the  deficiencies  of  this  translation."  It  was  not  until  1805  that 
a  translation  of  the  complete  works  was  published  which  gives  any 
satisfaction.^^  This  was  by  Frederic  Shoberl,  an  editor  and  writer 
of  considerable  fame.  He  was  long  associated  with  Rudolph  Acker- 
mann  in  editing  the  Repository  of  Arts,  The  Forget-me-not  and  the 
Juvenile  Forget-me-not.  He  was  co-proprietor  with  Henry  Col- 
burn  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  from  its  beginning  in  18 14. 
His  translations  form  a  long  list.  His  original  writing  was  mostly 
on  natural  history  and  travel.  He  furnishes  us  with  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  Gessner,  one  which  maintains  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
the  Swiss  poet.  Gessner's  selections  which  are  written  in  verse  are 
kept  in  their  original  metre. 

In  1809  Mr-  George  Baker  translated  the  Idyls  into  verse.'*^ 
This  was  the  first  poetic  translation  of  them,  although  there  had 
been  several  translations  of  them  in  prose. 

To  show  that  all  desire  for  Gessner's  style  of  writing  did  not 
end  with  his  age,  we  find  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Death  of 
Abel  appeared  in  London  as  late  as  1853.  The  author  is  Julius 
De  Benham  Jacoby.  The  enthusiastic  translator,  anxious  to  sur- 
pass all  previous  editions,  in  his  preface  exclaims : 


"  The  Works  of  S.  Gessner,  translated  from  the  German,  with  some  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writing ,  etc.,  3  vols.  Liverpool  [printed]  London,  1802. 

^Gessner's  Works.  2  vols.     London,  1805. 

''''Select  Idyls,  or  pastoral  poems,  translated  from  the  German.  By  G. 
Baker,  London,  1809. 
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"O  Gessner!  Gessner!  is  this  the  mirror  that  is  to  reflect  thy 
renown  on  Albion's  shores  ?!  No !  mine  shall  not  be  a  forlorn  labor ! 
I  will  try  to  reproduce  the  charm  that  made  thy  works  immortal, 
I  will  try  by  words  pure  and  simple  thine  own  soul  to  breathe." 
The  following  passage  from  the  first  Canto,  second  page,  shows  how 
far  he  came  from  attaining  the  simplicity  of  Gessner: 

"With  rich  treasure  she  there  returneth  and  buildeth  and 
twineth  her  manyfold  whole,  whilst  managing  nature  watcheth  with 
gentle  authority,  and  chooseth  and  rejecteth  and  seeketh  harmoni- 
ous combinations." 

Among  the  other  translators  of  Gessner's  works  the  following 
are  to  be  mentioned :  W.  Hooper,  who  brought  out  an  edition  of  the 
Idyls  in  1776;  W.  C.  Oulton,  who  translated  the  Death  of  Abel  in 
181 1 ;  and  the  authors  of  a  number  of  anonymous  translations  which 
were,  however,  of  no  especial   merit. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  an  edition  of  Daphnis,  translated 
interlinearly,  and  "adapted  as  a  preparatory  study  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  German  and  English  languages."  This  was  edited  by 
C.  Eichhorn  in  London,  181 1. 

Gessner's  Idyls  were  published  in  England,  as  well  as  France, 
in  connection  with  works  of  Diderot  and  Chateaubriand,  and  this 
may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

In  1814  at  Oxford  the  Death  of  Abel  was  first  published  in 
the  same  volume  with  the  Death  of  Cain  and  Death :  a  Vision.  This 
volume  went  through  several  editions.  The  Death  of  Cain  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Collyer,  because  marked 
"By  a  lady."  It  was  not  until  1804,  after  the  work  had  been  before 
the  public  for  sixteen  years,  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall  disclosed  his 
authorship.  Of  this  work  there  are  not  less  than  five  diflferent 
editions  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  printed  both  with  the 
Death  of  Abel  and  separately.  The  purpose  of  the  work  the  author 
explains  in  his  preface:  "In  imitation  of  rwy  friend  Gessner,  who 
conducts  Abel  thro'  the  rough  journey  of  life,  and  at  last  gives 
him  a  passport  to  Heaven ! — I  do  the  same  for  the  wicked,  forlorn 
and  repentant  Cain."  We  find  his  work  very  tiresome.  In  several 
places  he  introduces  verses  of  his  own.  In  one  instance  it  is  an 
effusion  of  Mehala ;  in  another  Cain  speaks.  His  verse,  however, 
is  simply  prose  turned  into  rhyme. 


^^4  Conclusion. 

John  Macgowan's  Death :  a  Vision  was  first  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1766.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Death  of  Cain  it  received  much 
undeserved  popularity.  The  author  was  a  writer  of  some  talent; 
first  a  Wesleyan,  later  a  Baptist  minister.  His  religious  works  were 
allegorical  in,  style.  This  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  Death 
of  Abel,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  subject. 

There  were  many  other  imitations  of  Gessner's  work  which 
had  less  merit  than  those  just  mentioned.  One  is  Cain's  LamentOr 
tiotis  over  Abel,  in  six  books, ^^  copied  from  the  Death  of  Abel.  The 
story  is  taken  up  at  Abel's  death.  When  Adam  breaks  to  Eve  the 
news  of  Abel's  death,  "the  voice  of  her  agonies  reached  the  very 
skies!"  and  then  "she  laid  in  an  almost  state  of  non-existence." 
The  soliloquies  are  long  and  numerous.  The  work  is  published 
anonymously. 

Another  anonymous  production,  called  Cain  the  Wanderer,  was 
published  in  London,  1829.  While  the  work  has  greater  merit  than 
some  of  the  other  imitations  of  Gessner,  yet  the  public  was  growing 
tired  of  this  style  of  writing.  Byron's  Cain  had  been  published,  and 
Cain  the  Wanderer  went  through  but  one  edition. 

It  will  be  in  place  here  to  refer  to  the  reprints  of  Gessner's 
works  in  America.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wilkens  in  his  Early  Influence 
of  German  Literature  in  America^^  writes : 

"The  first  work  of  German  literature  which  reached  America 
proved  also  the  most  popular  of  all,  not  only  during  the  time  when 
it  was  comparatively  new,  but  almost  during  the  whole  period  of 
sixty  years  and  more,  of  which  we  are  treating.^"  In  the  year  1762 
the  first  American  reprints  of  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel  appeared, 
and  from  that  period  till  1820  scarcely  a  decade  passes  without  fur- 
nishing us  with  a  number  of  reprints  of  this  work,  which  enjoyed 
the  greatest  popularity  both  in  England  and  America.  I  have 
enumerated  in  all  seventeen  reprints  of  the  same,  without  claiming 
to  have  stated  the  full  number  actually  printed." 


^^Portsea,   iSio. 

''^Americana  Genuanica  Vol.  III.     No.  2. 

•"This  work  embraces  the  period  from  1762  to  1825. 
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All  of  these  are  thought  by  Dr.  Wilkens  to  be  reprints  of  the 
Collyer  translation.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  original  American 
translation  published  in  America.  The  three  reprints  of  the  New 
Idylls  are  from  the  translation  by  W.  Hooper,  published  in  London 
in  1776.  These  reprints  have  been  so  carefully  recorded  by  Dr. 
Wilkens  that  we  shall  only  refer  to  his  work. 

He  speaks  also  of  the  imitations  of  Gessner's  style,  chief  among 
which  was  the  Death  of  Cain.  He  makes  the  mistake  commonly 
made  by  critics  in  believing  it  to  have  been  written  by  "a  Lady." 
We  have  mentioned  that  in  England  the  work  was  for  many  years 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  Mrs.  Collyer  who  trans- 
lated the  Death  of  Abel.  Even  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum was  to  be  found  only  a  year  ago  an  edition  of  the  Death  of 
Cain  marked,  "By  a  Lady — probably  Mrs.  Mary  Collyer." 

Of  this  work  Dr.  Wilkens  records  four  reprints,  two  of  them 
bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Death  of  Abel.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  state  that  the  Death  of  Cain  was  first  published  in 
1788. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gessner's  works  were  printed  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England  with  the  Two  Friends  of  Bourbon, 
by  Diderot.  Gessner's  pooularity  in  America  must  have  been  as 
great  as  it  was  in  England. 

•  The  Death  of  Abel  was  arranged  as  an  oratorio  by  George 
Perry,  leader  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The  oratorio  was 
performed  May  17,  1844,  at  Exeter  Hall. 

In  order  to  show  the  influence  of  Gessner's  writings  upon  our 
English  poets  we  have  frequently  cited  parallel  passages.  This  is 
not  altogether  a  satisfactory  method  of  study,  for  we  realize  that 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  impossible  that  the  thoughts  of  the  poets  of 
one  age  should  remain  inseparable  from  the  thoughts  of  the  suc- 
ceeding poets.  There  are  what  Bayard  Taylor^ *  calls  "intellectual 
genealogies  in  literature."  He  writes :  "Most  authors  may  be  shown 
to  be  not  imitators,  but  the  spiritual  descendants  of  others,  inherit- 
ing more  or  less  of  their  natures." 


''^Studies  in  German  Literature,  1879. 
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We  have  long  since  outgrown  Gessner's  Idyls  and  the  Death  of 
Abel,  just  as  we  have  outgrown  the  powdered  wigs  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes of  his  time,  but  we  cannot  deny  we  have  inherited  through 
the  writings  of  those  poets  who  are  most  read  by  EngHsh  readers 
to-day  much  of  Gessner's  spirit.  Everything  that  Gessner  did  has 
been  done  since  by  greater  poets,  and  done  better  than  he  could 
do  it.  It  is  true  the  spirit  of  Revolution  was  in  the  air.  In  time  we 
should  all  have  learned  the  lesson  of  universal  brotherhood,  and 
love  for  every  manifestation  of  nature,  whether  Gessner  had  lived 
or  not.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
pulsebeat  of  this  new  movement,  and  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the 
English  people  to  feel  it.  He  was  popular  in  England  from  the 
time  his  works  made  their  first  appearance.  There  was  scarcely 
a  home  in  England  where  he  was  not  known.  That  love  of  inani- 
mate nature,  love  for  child-life,  reverence  for  the  home,  and  love 
for  animal-life,  which  are  breathed  in  everything  which  he  wrote, 
have  since  permeated  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  and  become 
a  sacred  and  enduring  inheritance  in  our  English  literature. 

Finis. 
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SCHILLER  AND  AMERICA. 

An  Address  at  the  Schiller feier  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

May  g,  1905. 

Schiller  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  crucial  campaign  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  America.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  was  in  the  first  year 
of  his  medical  course  at  Stuttgart,  but  especially  devoted  to 
philosophical  studies.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  had  finished  his  three  early  dramas  and  was  already  planning 
Don  Carlos.  At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
Schilkr  was  beginning  his  career  as  professor  of  history  in  Jena. 

Considering  that  Schiller  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Freiheits- 
mann,  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual ;  that  during 
the  very  years  of  our  revolutionary  war  his  mind  was  in  a  fer- 
ment of  radical  notions ;  that  his  general  sympathy  with  republi- 
can tendencies  was  such  as  to  win  for  him  the  citizens'  diploma 
of  the  French  Republic,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the 
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course  of  events  in  America  would  touch  him  deeply.  We  might 
fairly  anticipate  that  his  letters  would  show  him  alert  to  the 
latest  tidings  from  our  struggle,  and  that  his  works  would  reveal 
a  familiarity  with  the  leading  events  and  personages  of  the  war 
or  would  at  least  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  conflict.  What  do  we 
find? 

In  fact  there  lare  but  scant  allusions  to  America  in  Schiller's 
writings  and  correspondence,  and  these  few  are  mostly  innocent 
of  any  feeling  for  the  political  portent  of  her  history.  Their  very 
sparcity  gives  them  a  peculiar  significance,  and  their  brevity  will 
excuse  a  detailed  quotation.  In  fact  they  are  not  wholly  without 
interest. 

From  Die  Rauher,  II,  3  (1781): 

Karl  Moor :  "Da  donnern  sie  Sanftmut  und  Duldung  aus  ihren 
VVolken,  und  bringen  dem  Gott  der  Liebe  Menschenopfer,  wie  einem 
feuerarmigen  Moloch  —  stiirmen  wider  den  Geiz,  und  haben  Peru 
um  goldner  Spangen  willen  entvolkert  und  die  Heiden  wie  Zugvieh 
vor  ihre  Wagen  gespannt?"  (etc.) 

And  again,  V,  i : 

Pastor  Moser :  "Euch  fehlt  zu  einem  Nero  nur  das  roniische 
Reich,  und  nur  Peru  zu  einem  Pizarro." 

Der  Venuswagen  (1781). 

In  this  poem  occurs  the  stanza,  in  answer  to  the  question 
where  the  Venusrichter  may  be  found : 

"Wo  noch  kein  Europersegel  brauste, 
Kein  Columb  noch  steuerte,  noch  kein 

Cortez  siegte,  kein  Pizarro  hauste, 
Wohnt  auf  einem  Eiland  er  allein." 

Werke  9,  40. 
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Minor  believes  that  the  following  passage  from  the  Nach- 
richtcn  cum  Nuccn  und  Vergnilgeii,  edited  for  a  time  in  1781 
by  Schiller,  was  written  by  the  poet.  The  fact  that  the  circum- 
stance is  used  in  Kabale  und  Liehe,  as  cited  later  in  this  paper, 
makes  the  assumption  plausible. 

"Am  4  dieses  [Miirz]  sind  zu  Markstefft  die  HochfiirstL-Ans- 
pachisch,  nach  Amerika  bestimmten  Truppen  —  —  eingeschiflFt 
worden.  Kurz  vor  dem  Ausmarsch  hatte  diese  Residenz  das  wonne- 
volle  Entziicken,  ihren  angebeteten  Landesvater  und  Regenten  im 
besten  Wohlsein  von  der  Reise  nach  der  Schweiz  zuriickkommen  zu 
sehen." 

From  Kabale  und  Lichc,  II,  2  (1782-3)  : 

Lady:  Mensch !    Was  bezahlt  dein  Herzog  fiir  diese  Steine? 

Kammerdiener :  Sie  kosten  ihn  keinen  Heller. 

Lady:  Was?  Bist  du  rasend?  Nichts  —  und  du  wirfst  mir  ja 
einen  Blick  zu,  als  wenn  du  mich  durchbohren  wolltest  —  Nichts 
kosten  ihn  diese  unermesslich  kostbaren  Steine? 

Kammerdiener:  Gestern  sind  siebentausend  Landeskinder  nach 
Amerika  fort  —  die  zahlen  alles. 

Lady:  Mann!     Was  ist  dir?    Ich  glaube  du  weinst? 

Kammerdiener:  Edelsteine  wie  diese  da  —  ich  hab'  auch  ein 
paar  Sohne  darunter. 

Lady :  Doch  keinen  gezwungenen  ? 

Kammerdiener:  O  Gott!  —  Nein  —  lauter  Freiwillige!  Es 
traten  wohl  so  etliche  vorlaute  Bursch'  vor  die  Front  heraus  und 
fragten  den  Obersten,  wie  teuer  der  Fiirst  das  Joch  Menschen 
verkaufe?  —  Aber  unser  gnadigster  Landesherr  Hess  alle  Regimenter 
auf  dem  Paradeplatze  aufmarschieren  und  die  Maulaffen  nieder- 
schiessen.  Wir  horten  die  Biichsen  knallen,  sahen  ihr  Gehirn  auf 
das  Pflaster  spritzen,  und  die  ganze  Armee  schrie :  Juchhe !  nach 
Amerika ! 
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Lady :  Gott !  Gott !  —  Und  ich  horte  nichts  ?  Und  ich  merkte 
nichts? 

Kammerdiener :  Ja,  gnadige  Frau !  —  Warum  musstet  Ihr  denn 
iTiit  unsern  Herrn  gerad'  auf  die  Barenhatz  reiten,  als  man  den 
Larmen  zum  Aufbruch  schlug?  —  Die  Herrlichkeit  hattet  Ihr  doch 
nicht  versaumen  sollen,  wie  uns  die  gellenden  Trommeln  verkiin- 
digten.  es  ist  Zeit,  und  heulende  Waisen  dort  einen  lebendigen  Vater 
verfolgten,  und  hier  eine  wiitende  Mutter  lief,  ihr  saugendes  Kind 
an  Bajonnetten  zu  spiessen,  und  wie  man  Brautigam  und  Braut  mit 
Sabelhieben  auseinander  riss,  und  wir  Graubarte  verzweiflungsvoll 
da  standen  und  den  Burschen  auch  zuletzt  die  Kriicken  noch  nach- 
warfen  in  die  neue  Welt  —  O,  und  mitunder  das  polternde  Wirbel- 
schlagen.  damit  der  Allwissende  uns  nicht  sollte  beten  horen  — 

Lady :  Weg  mit  diesen  Steinen  —  sie  blitzen  HoUenflammen  in 

mein  Herz. Massige  dich.  armer,  alter  Mann.     Sie  werden 

wieder  kommen.     Sie  werden  ihr  Vaterland  wieder  sehen. 

Kammerdiener :  Das  weiss  der  Himmel !    Das  werden  sie 

Noch  am  Stadttor  drehten  sie  sich  um  und  schrieen':  Gott  mit  euch, 
VVeib  und  Kinder!  —  Es  lebe  unser  Landesvater  —  Am  jiingsten 
Gericht  sind  wir  wieder  da!  — 

Lady :  Abscheulich  !     Fiirchterlich  ! 

She  gives  the  jewels  to  relieve  the  misery  of  a  recently 
burned  town. 

From  a  letter  to  Henriette  von  Wolzogen  (Hanover),  Jan- 
uary 8,  1783: 

"Ich  habe  eine  Hauptveranderung  in  meinem  Plane  gemacht, 
und  da  ich  anfangs  nach  Berlin  wollte,  wend'  ich  mich  jetzt  vielleicht 
nach  England.  Doch  gewiss  ist  es  noch  nicht,  so  grosse  Lust  ich 
habe,  die  neue  Welt  zu  sehen.  Wenn  Nordamerika  frei  wird,  so  ist 
es  ausgemacht  dass  ich  hingehe.  In  meinen  Adern  siedet  etwas  — 
ich  mochte  gern  in  dieser  holperichten  Welt  einige  Spriinge  machen, 
von  denen  man  erzahlen  soil." 

And  from  another,  June  19,  1783,  from  Frankfurt  to  a 
friend  in  Stuttgart: 
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"Ich  kanns  nicht  mehr  so  leiden.  Ueberall  finde  ich  zwar 
manche  treffliche  Leiite.  und  vielleicht  konnte  ich  noch  wohl  mich 
an  einem  Orte  niederlassen,  aber  ich  muss  fort,  ich  will  nach  America 
und  dies  soil  mein  Abschiedsbrief  sein.  Ich  kenne  deine  Freund- 
schaft,  und  weiss,  du  wirst  mir  mehrere  Griinde  anfiihren,  die  mich 
zuriickhalten  sollten  —  aber  ich  bleibe  bei  Sterne's  Grundsatz  —  wo 
man  keinen  Rat  annehmen  will,  muss  man  nicht  um  Rat  fragen. 
Ich  habe  von  einem  hiesigen  Handelshaus  genauen  Unterricht  von 
meiner  Reise  bekommen.  Aber  wirst  du  fragen,  was  drinnen  tun? 
Das  sollen  Zeit  und  Umstande  bestimmen.  Ich  habe  meine  Medicin 
nicht  vernachlassigt  —  auch  die  Philosophie  konnte  ich  dort  viel- 
leicht als  Professor  lehren  —  vielleicht  auch  ins  politische  mich 
emlassen.  —  vielleicht  auch  nichts  von  allem.  Aber  Trauerspiele 
werde  ich  deswegen  nicht  aufhoren  zu  schreiben.  Du  weisst,  dass 
mein  ganzes  Ich  daran  hangt. 

"Wenns  eine  Gelegenheit  giebt,  sollst  du  Nachricht  von  mir  aus 
America  haben,  vielleicht  schreibe  ich  dir  noch  einmal  aus  den 
Niederlanden.  Lebewohl,  teuerster  Freund,  und  fahre  fort  mich 
zu  lieben,  wie  dich  Hebt,  dein  ewig  treuer  Freund  Schiller." 

One  cannot  avoid  reflecting  on  the  possible  results  if  Schil- 
ler had  carried  out  this  purpose.  Conditions  here  might  have 
turned  him  entirely  aside  from  his  literary  career.  We  should 
have,  perhaps,  only  the  poor  compensation  of  pointing  back  to 
the  author  of  Die  Rdnber  as  a  member  of  the  early  faculty  of 
Harvard  or  Yale. 

A  letter  to  Reinwald,  July  22,  1783,  from  Bauerbach: 

"Ich  berichte  Ihnen  —  dass  ich  auf  4  oder  6  Wochen  nach 
Frankfurt  oder  an  die  Wiirtembergische  Grenze  eine  Reise  mache, 
weil  mein  Vetter  aus  Engelland  angekommen,  u.  gegenwartig  in 
Schwaben  ist,  den  ich  aus  tausend  Griinden  nicht  gern  enttauschen 
lassen  mochte.  Es  ist  der  namliche  der  Robertsons  Amerikanische 
Geschichte  ins  Teutsche  iibersetzt  u.  noch  durch  mehrere  Schriften 
meist  Verdeutschungen  der  Engl.  Reisebeschreibungen  seinen 
Namen  bekannt  gemacht  hat.  Vielleicht  dass  ich  durch  ihn  das 
Biirgerrecht  auf  dem  Theater  zu  Drurylane  erhalte,  denn  ich  hoflfe 
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dass  meine  Arbeiten  sich  dem  Geschmack  der  Englischen  Nazion, 
mehr  als  dem  Tentschen  nahern,  da  ich  ja  ohnehin  nach  Englischen 
mustern  gebildet  bin." 

I.  Doti  Karlos,  I,  9  (1783-5)  : 

Sein  Mitgefiihl  loscht  mit  dem  Leiden  aus, 
In  Wolliisten  ermattet  seine  Tug^end. 
Fiir  seine  Torheit  schickt  ihm  Pern  Gold, 
Fiir  seine  Laster  zieht  sein  Hof  ihm  Teufel. 

Die  Priesterin  der  Sonne  (1788)  : 

"Der  Tag-  kam,  der  der  Sonne  Dienst 

Auf  ewig  enden  sollte  ; 

Wir  sangen  ihr  das  letzte  Lied, 

Und  Quitos  schoner  Tempel  gliiht 

In  ihrem  letzten  Golde. 
*********** 

Die  Gottin  spricht's  und  schwindet  bin, 

Der  Altar  sturzt  znsammen : 
Schnell  loscht  das  heilge  Feuer  aus. 
In  Triimmern  liegt  das  Sonnenhaus, 

Und  Quito  steht  in  Flammen." 

From  the  Abfall  der  Niederlande  (1788)  : 

" —  Ein  Krieg.  der den  Besitzer  des  goldreichen  Peru  zum 

armen  Manne  machte." 

From  the  Geschichtc  des  Dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges,  2.  Buch 
( 1792-3): 

"Die  westindischen  Eroberungen  batten  Spanien  in  Armut 
gestiirzt,  um  alle  Markte  Europas  zu  bereichern,  und  Wechsler  zu 
Antwerpen,  Venedig  und  Genua  vvucherten  langst  mit  dem  Golde, 
das  noch  in  den  Schachten  von  Peru  schlief." 

Columbus  (1796)  : 
Steure,  mutiger  Segler !   Es  mag  der  Witz  dich  verhohnen, 
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Und  die  Schiffer  am  Stener  senken  die  lassige  Hand. 
Immer,  immer  nach  West !    Dort  muss  die  Kiiste  sich  zeigen, 

Liegt  sie  doch  deutlich  und  liegt  schimmernd  vor  deinem  Verstand. 
Traue  dem  leitenden  Gott  und  folge  dem  schweigenden  Weltmeer ! 

War'  sie  noch  nicht.  sie  stieg'  jetzt  aus  den  Fluten  empor. 
Mit  dem  Genius  steht  die  Natur  in  ewigem  Bunde ; 

Was  der  eine  verspricht,  leistet  der  andre  gewiss. 

In  1797-8  Schiller  was  reading  books  of  travel,  among 
others  Cook's.  From  this  reading  he  derived  plans  for  a  drama 
which  he  referred  to  as  Das  Schiif,  and  Das  Seestuck.  Among 
the  notes  which  he  made  for  this  stands :  „Europa  und  die  neue 
Welt  stehen  einander  gegeniiber." 

The  following  fragment  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
drama  Das  Schiif: 

"Nach  dem  fern  en  Westen  wollt'  ich  steuern, 

Auf  der  Strasse  die  Columbus  fand. 

Und  mit  seinen  Kahnen  *  *  * 

Die  Columb  mit  seinem  Wanderschiffe 

An  die  alte  Erde  *  *  *  band. 

Dort  vielleicht  ist  Freiheit. 

Ach,  dort  ist  sie  nicht. 

Flieh!  *  *   * 

Liegt  sie  jenseits  dem  Atlantenmeere, 

Die  Columb,  mit  wandernder  Galeere.  *  *  * 


The  sentiment,  however,  would  seem  rather  to  connect  it 
with  the  letters  of  1783. 

Nadowessiers  Totenlied  (1798)  : 

Seht,  da  sitzt  er  auf  der  Matte, 

Aufrecht  sitzt  er  da, 
Mit  dem  Anstand,  den  er  hatte, 

Als  er's  Licht  noch  sah.  , 
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Doch,  wo  ist  die  Kraft  der  Fauste, 
Wo  des  Atems  Hauch, 

Der  noch  jiingst  zum  grossen  Geiste 
Blies  der  Pfeife  Hauch? 

Wo  die  Augen,  falkenhelle, 
Die  des  Renntiers  Spur 

Zahlten  auf  des  Grases  Welle, 
Auf  dem  Tau  der  Flur? 

Diese  Schenkel,  die  behender 
Flohen  durch  den  Schnee, 

Als  der  Hirsch,  der  Zwanzigender, 
Als  des  Berges  Reh? 

Diese  Arme,  die  den  Bogen 
Spannten,  streng  und  straff ! 

Seht,  das  Leben  ist  entflogen, 
Seht,  sie  hangen  schlaff! 

Wohl  ihm,  er  ist  hingegangen, 
Wo  kein  Schnee  mehr  ist, 

Wo  mit  Mais  die  Felder  prangen, 
Der  von  selber  spriesst; 

Wo  mit  Vogeln  alle  Strauche, 
Wo  der  Wald  mit  Wild, 

Wo  mit  Fischen  alle  Teiche 
Lustig  sind  gefiillt. 

Mit  den  Geistern  speist  er  droben, 
Liess  uns  hier  allein, 

Dass  wir  seine  Taten  loben 
Und  ihn  scharren  ein. 

Bringet  her  die  letzten  Gaben, 
Stimmt  die  Totenklag' ! 

Alles  sei  mit  ihm  begraben, 
Was  ihn  freuen  mag. 
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Legt  ihm  unters  Haupt  die  Beile, 

Die  er  tapfer  schwang, 
Auch  des  Baren  fette  Keule, 

Denn  der  Weg  ist  lang ; 

Auch  das  Messer,  scharf  geschliffen, 

Das  vom  Feindeskopf 
Rasch  mit  drei  geschickten  Griffen 

Schalte  Haut  und  Schopf. 

Farben  auch,  den  Leib  zu  malen, 

Steckt  ihm  in  die  Hand, 
Dass  er  rothch  moge  strahlen 

In  der  Seelen  Land. 


6.  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  III,  4  (1801): 

"Burgund !  — 
Doch  fiirchte  drum  nicht  deities  Hauses  Fall! 
In  einer  Jungfrau  lebt  es  glanzend  fort, 
Und  sceptertragende  Monarchen,  Hirten 
Der  Volker,  werden  ihrem  Schoss  entbliihn. 
Sie  werden  herrschen  auf  zwei  grossen  Thronen, 
Gesetze  schreiben  der  bekannten  Welt 
Und  einer  neuen,  welche  Gottes  Hand 
Noch  zudeckt   hinter  unbeschifTten   Meeren." 


In  brief,  the  sum  of  Schiller's  interest  in  America,  as  repre- 
sented by  written  evidence,  is  confined  to  a  few  references  to 
Peru  as  a  source  of  gold,  the  deportation  of  German  mercenaries 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  thought  of  it  as  a  possible  place  of 
refuge,  a  thought  of  inspiration  from  Columbus  and  one  of  com- 
passion for  the  ideal  Indian. 

One  is  at  first  inclined  to  feel  that  some  explanation  must 
be  offered  for  this  seeming  neglect  of  so  important  a  phe- 
nomenon as  our  Revolutionary  War  by  one  who  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject.     But  on  second 
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thought  we  may  ask,  whether  this  question  itself  is  not  the 
result  of  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  of  our  country  and  its  early  struggles.  Even  in 
England  itself  there  were  many  who  did  not  at  all  realize  the 
significance  of  the  little  colonial  disturbance.  It  is  probably  no 
occasion  for  wonder  if  the  people  of  other  countries  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  it.  The  gift  does  not  exist  among  men 
of  recognizing  which  one  of  a  thousand  springs  may  be  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  Germany  was  at  that  time  more  provincial  than  Eng- 
land or  France.  The  American  Revolution  does  not  appear  to 
have  touched  her  deeply  at  any  point  excepting  that  of  her 
deported  soldiers.  Steuben  and  Kalb  came  into  the  service  of 
the  colonies  by  way  of  French  introduction.  The  Sturm  und 
Drang  writers  do  not  keep  an  eye  on  America,  Seume,  who 
was  himself  among  the  Hessian  soldiery  sent  to  this  country, 
treated  the  subject  perforce  in  his  diary.  Klinger,  indeed,  locates 
his  drama  Sturm  und  Drang  in  America,  but  it  betrays  no  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  colonies  nor  much  concern  for  their 
cause.  Hatfield  and  Hochbaum  have  shown  in  this  journal, 
HI,  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  on  German  literature, 
and  Walz  has  accumulated  the  references  of  Wekherlin  and 
Schubart,  as  well  as  of  the  journal  with  which  Schiller  was  con- 
nected. In  Braunschweig,  in  1779,  was  founded  a  journal  called 
Amerikanisches  Archiv,  and  Wieland  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
war,  as  manifested  by  the  pages  of  Der  Tcutsche  Merkur.  Yet 
withal  there  is  little  to  show  an  appreciation  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle.  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
fact  of  the  slow  transmission  of  news  in  that  day,  reports  being 
from  two  to  three  months  behind  the  events. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Schiller's  correspondence  does  not 
show  much  interest  in  current  events  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Even  the  French  Revolution,  near  at  band  and  terrible  as  it 
was,    receives   comparatively   little   notice.      Its    influence   upon 
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Schiller  is  to  be  recog"nized  not  so  much  in  definite  allusions  as 
in  the  general  attitude  of  his  later  writings  towards  problems  of 
government,  as  for  instance  the  famous  passage  in  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke. 

While,  then,  we  may  thus  allay  the  stings  of  our  offended 
national  consciousness,  the  fact  remains  that  Schiller  knew  little 
about  us  and  concerned  himself  little  about  us.  But  if  the  great 
poet  did  not  appreciate  America,  America  has  appreciated  Schil- 
ler in  noble  measure. 

It  was  an  American,  Benjamin  Thompson,  later  Count 
Rumford,  who  made  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  English  transla- 
tion of  Don  Carlos,  and  an  early  one  of  Die  Rduber,  though  these 
were  first  printed  in  London,  in  the  year  1800,  reprinted  in  Amer- 
ica in  1 80 1.  Many  of  the  reprints  both  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish are  without  date.  Accordingly  I  can  give  only  summaries, 
which  after  all  is  more  suitable  for  this  occasion. 

Schiller's  complete  works  have  been  reprinted  in  German  in 
this  country  five  times,  and  the  English  translation  of  his  com- 
plete works  has  been  published  eleven  times.  The  dramas  com- 
plete have  been  printed  apart  once  in  German,  the  poems  three 
times,  the  histories  twice,  and  some  six  collections  and  miscel- 
lanies devoted  wholly  to  Schiller.  The  poems  have  been  printed 
in  English  separately  fourteen  times,  the  "Song  of  the  Bell" 
separately  fifteen  times,  the  histories  twice,  letters  once,  the 
Xenions  once,  essays  once  and  individual  dramas  seventeen 
times,  not  reckoning  text-books. 

Schiller's  life  by  Carlyle  has  been  reprinted  six  times,  Diint- 
zer's  in  translation  twice,  Scherr's  once  in  German  and  once  in 
English,  Sime's  once,  Nevinson's  once.  In  addition  to  these 
America  has  produced  in  "Thomas's  Life"  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Schiller  biographies,  and  in  Boyesen's  short  life,  in  his  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  a  very  excellent  study. 

Besides  these,  from  earlier  years,  are  Pollen's  "Schiller's 
Life  and  Dramas,"  and  several    briefer    sketches    in    German, 
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prompted  by  the  centennary  of  the  poet's  birth  in  1859.  These 
and  many  essays  and  reprints  in  volumes  not  bearing  Schiller's 
name,  are  enumerated  in  Parry's  exhaustive  study  in  the  las^ 
volume  of  German  American  Annals. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  evidence  of  the  American 
love  for  Schiller  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  his  works 
are  used  and  are  edited  for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Wilhelm  Tell  has  been  prepared  for  school  use  by  thirteen  differ- 
ent editors  in  sixteen  editions;  Maria  Stuart  by  nine  editors  in 
thirteen  editions;  Die  Jungfran  von  Orleans  by  eight  editors  in 
thirteen  editions ;  IVallenstein  by  six  editors  in  nine  editions ; 
Die  Brant  von  Messina  by  two  editors  in  three  editions.  Further 
than  these  there  are  American  school  editions  of  Der  Neife  ah 
Onkel,  4 ;  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  3 ;  Schiller's  Brief e,  2 ; 
Gedichte,  2 ;  portions  of  Die  Geschichte  des  ^ojahrigen  Krieges, 
4;  and  one  each  of  Die  Rdnber,  Egmonts  Leben,  Don  Karlos, 
Die  Balladen,  Fiesko,  Der  Geisterseher,  Die  Kraniche  des  Ihycus 
and  Der  Taucher. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  earliest  such  school  edition  was  a 
Maria  Stuart  without  notes,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1833.  Then 
came  in  1851  a  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  scant  notes,  and  next  Krauss's 
IVilhebn  Tell,  published  by  Urbino  in  1864.  Down  to  1876 
there  were  twenty-one  prints  as  school  texts  of  eleven  of  Schil- 
ler's works,  eight  of  the  eleven  published  by  Henry  Holt,  suc- 
cessor to  Urbino.  A  number  of  the  twenty-one  were  reprints, 
issued  in  the  last  year  mentioned.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  only  three  new  texts  were  published  from  '76  to  '84.  From 
1885  to  1895  twenty-nine  school  editions  of  Schiller  were  pre- 
pared by  American  editors,  and  from  1895  to  1905,  thirty- four 
such  editions.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  increased  activity 
in  the  study  of  Schiller  and  in  the  editing  of  his  works  coincides 
with  the  active  life  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 

This  extraordinary  interest  in  Schiller  and  in  the  study  of 
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his  works  is  not  fortuitous.  He  has  many  a  message  for  us. 
Probably  no  other  poet  except  Shakespeare  has  so  large  a  number 
of  splendid  formulations  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  And 
certainly  no  other  German  poet  was  so  enthusiastic  an  advocate 
and  prophet  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  young  republicans  ot 
Germany  during  the  Wiar  of  Liberation  and  in  the  restless  days 
of  1830  and  in  the  abortive  democratic  movement  of  1848  were 
certainly  not  mistaken  in  feeling  that  Schiller  had  sung  for  them. 
It  is  true,  he  became  less  headlong  in  his  radicalism  as  he  grew 
older.  But  he  never  abjured  his  faith  in  man.  And  it  was 
this  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  his  democratic  utterances.  The  rights  of 
man  are  based  upon  the  worth  of  man's  nature.  Men  cannot  be 
conscious  of  their  worth  without  in  time  recognizing  and  de- 
manding their  rights. 

It  has  been  said  that  Schiller  was  an  individualist.  This  is 
true.  The  recognition  of  the  worth  and  the  rights  of  self  must 
precede  the  recognition  of  worth  and  rights  for  others.  But 
Schiller  was  not  a  subjective  and  selfish  individualist.  Because 
he  felt  his  own  worth  he  proclaimed  the  worth  of  all  mankind. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  proclamation  of  the  worth  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  individual  that  Schiller  expresses  most  fully  the 
American  spirit.  He  was  not  an  anarchistic  individualist.  Right 
at  the  start,  in  Die  Rduber,  he  overcame  the  standpoint  of  the 
"Uebermensch."  Carl  Moor  recognizes  that  two  such  men  as 
himself  would  raze  the  whole  fabric  of  the  moral  universe  to  the 
ground.  He  sees  the  error  of  his  attempt  to  whet  out  the  nicks 
from  the  sword  of  justice  and  submits  himself  to  the  law.  It 
is  an  individualism  in  which  the  rights  of  every  one  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  rights  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  race,  the 
individualism  of  an  organized,  law-abiding  society. 

But  such  an  individualism  does  not  mean  the  surrender  of 
ambition  and  personal  initiative.  And  hence  the  constantly  re- 
current admonition  to  each  soul  to  believe  in  itself,  to  trust  to  its 
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own  inner  light,   to  resent  and  resist  all   infringements  of  its 
rights  even  to  the  point  of  rebellion  against  the  powers  that  be, 

"Wenn  der  Gedriickte  nirgends  Recht  kann  finden, 

Wenn  unertraglich  wird  die  Last,  greift  er 

Hinauf  getrosten  Mutes  in  den  Himmel 

Und  holt  herunter  seine  ewigen  Rechte, 

Die  droben  hangen  iinverausserlich 

Und  unzerbrechlich  wie  die  Sterne  selbst." 

In  all  the  great  series  of  his  later  dramas  personal  initiative 
and  personal  responsibility  constitute  the  dominant  tone — the 
keynote.  The  notion  of  destiny  which  seems  tO'  direct  the  fate 
of  men  is  of  a  destiny  shaped,  if  not  entirely  controlled,  by  the 
whole  man — the  man  who  is  a  man.  "In  deiner  Brust  sind 
deines  Schicksals  Sterne"  is  true  not  only  of  Wallenstein,  but  of 
Maria  Stuart,  of  Johanna,  and  even  of  Isabella  and  Don  Manuel 
in  Die  Braut  von  Messina.  In  each  case  a  defect  of  character, 
or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  an  error  of  judgment,  constitutes  the 
destiny  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  One  who  is  to  be  reared  to  a 
profound  sense  of  personal  responsibility  both  in  good  and  in 
evil  can  have  no  better  intellectual  food  than  Schiller's  dramas. 
And,  therefore,  I  say  that  he  is  a  peculiarly  wholesome  poet  for 
America.  The  noble  aphorisms  of  his  moral  convictions  cling 
to  the  youthful  heart  with  all  the  cunning  devices  of  nature's 
seeds. 

Wert,  Wiirde,  Erhabenheit,  Adel — these  words  ring  con- 
tinually in  the  ears  of  the  reader  of  Friedrich  Schiller.  I  must 
dissent  a  little  from  Professor  Thomas,  who  repeats  Eckermann's 
reported  utterance  of  Goethe,  to  the  effect  that  Schiller  was 
much  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  himself,  and  adds  that  this  is 
exactly  right.  This  judgment  is  based  on  an  unwarranted  use 
of  the  word  aristocracy.  Both  in  real  life  and  in  the  creations 
of  his  imagination  Schiller  undoubtedly  had  less  toleration  for 
"all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  less  patience  with  the  common 
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lot  than  Goethe.  He  was  shy  and  exckisive  in  his  associations; 
he  loved  to  pick  his  company ;  he  was  not,  and  did  not  care  to  be, 
a  mixer;  he  preferred  to  live  among  his  ideals.  It  is  true,  we 
sometimes  characterize  such  a  person  as  aristocratic.  But  we 
should  rather  recognize  that  he  is  merely  an  idealist.  In  prin- 
ciple Schiller  was  certainly  a  democrat :  he  conceded  to  every 
other  man  the  privileges  which  he  demanded  for  himself.  And 
while  it  is  possible  to  assemble  from  his  writings  a  number  of 
passages  which  mean,  at  most,  that  he  would  not  countenance 
hasty  revolutions  in  the  existing  order,  over  against  such  utter- 
ances there  is  a  tenfold  greater  bulk  of  expressions  of  sincere 
democracy,  out  of  which  almost  the  entire  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence might  be  reconstructed. 

But  these  are  not  all  of  his  commendable  qualities:  love 
of  justice,  enthusiasm  for  the  right,  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  human  soul  and  of  its  responsibility  to  God — his  life  was  a 
purifying  flame,  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  all  his  later  works  at 
which  the  purest  girl  need  blush.  Not  that  we  are  deluded  with 
pictures  of  a  world  without  sin  and  error — far  from  that. 
Schiller's  heroes  are  made  heroes  through  their  struggles  against 
wrong  within  and  without.  But  vice  and  error  are  never  painted 
on  his  canvas  with  delig~lit.  The  reader  of  his  later  poetry  is 
never  tempted  to  pity  and  embrace.  There  is  never  any  doubt 
with  which  side  in  the  struggle  go  the  sympathies  of  the  poet. 
Goethe  in  the  Epilog  smn  Lied  von  der  Glocke  expressed  the 
quality  in  Schiller  that  evidently  conquered  him,  and  which  ap- 
peals to  us  all,  especially  the  heart  of  American  youth : 

"Denn  hinter  ihm,  in  wesenlosem  Scheine, 
Lag  was  uns  alle  bandigt,  das  Gemeine." 

The  time  is  coming  when  German  is  to  exchange  places  with 
Latin,  (mark,  I  do  not  say  displace  Latin,)  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  of  America.  Whatever  our  trepidation  as  educators 
at  thought  of  the  change,  however  great  our  hesitation  to  help 
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npset  the  old,  definite  and  established  standards,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  share 
in  this  hesitation,  but  only  because  I  fear  to  see  the  change  come 
upon  us  before  we  have  in  the  German  instruction  a  sufficiently 
thorough  and  uniform  method  of  instruction  and  sufficiently 
trained  teachers  for  the  work.  But  when  the  change  comes,  it 
will  be  a  play  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  Wilhefm  Tell,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, that  will  take  the  place  of  the  Aeneid  in  the  ancient  structure. 
And  who  can  compare  the  two  with  reference  to  their  suitability 
to  the  rearing  of  American  youth  without  admitting  that  the 
cliange  will  be  a  gain? 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 
University  of  Kansas. 
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Erfreuliche  Fortschritte  der  SaniuiUuig  zvahrcnd  1904-1905. 

Den  Hunderten  von  Freunden  und  Gonnern  der  Sammlung 
von  deutsch-amerikanischer  Geschichte  und  Literatur  im  Lenox 
Library  Building,  und  den  Deutsch-Amerikanern  im  ganzen 
Lande  wird  eine  Besprechung  iiber  das  Wachthum  und  die  damit 
geleistete  Arbeit  ganz  bestimmt  von  Interesse  sein.  Zvveck  und 
Ziel  der  Sammlung — Forschung  und  Studium  auf  deutsch-ameri- 
kanischem  Gebiete  im  weitesten  Sinne  zu  fordern  —  sind  allge- 
mein  bekannt  und  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer  solchen  Spezial- 
sammlung  in  einer  grossen  offentlichen  Bibliotliek,  die  mit  alien 
tcchnischen  Einrichtungen  versehen  ist  und  von  Fachleuten  ver- 
waltet  wird,  was  wiederum  die  Benutzung  bedeutend  erleichtert, 
sehen  alle,  deren  Urtheil  etwas  gilt,  ein. 

Nach  Aussage  der  Architekten  des  neuen  Bibliotheksgebau- 
des,  welches  an  5.  Avenue  zwischen  40.  und  42.  Strasse  errichtet 
wird,  kann  der  grosse  Umzug  der  Schatze  der  Astor  und  Lenox 
Bibliotheken  in  drei  Jahren  vor  sich  gehen.  Auf  eine  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Plane  dieses  im  Werden  begriffenen  Biicher-  und  Kunst- 
palastes  kann  hier  nicht  eingegangen  werden,  nur  sei  bemerkt, 
dass  es  alle  Deutsch-Amerikaner  mit  Stolz  erfiillen  muss,  diese 
Sammlung  in  einem  solchen  prachtigen  Heim  zu  vv'issen  und  dass 
iiberhaupt  eine  der  hervorragendsten  Bibliotheken  sich  mit  der 
Sache  befasst. 

Wie  ich  in  meinem  Briefe  an  den  letzten  Jahres-Konvent 
des  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Nationalbundes  (gedruckt  in  der 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  per  Spezial-Depesclie  von  Indiana- 
polis am  9.  Oktober  1905  und  im  December  Heft  der  "German 
American  Annals")  angab,  besitzt  die  New  York  Public  Library 
eine  der  reichhaltigsten  Sammlungen  von  Werken  liber  Land 
und  Leute  Amerikas.     Selbstredend  gehoren  auch  alle  deutschen 
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Schriften  iiber  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  iind  alles  Material  iiber 
die  Bevolkerung  deutschen  Ursprungs  in  eine  solche  Bibliothek. 
'Nun  mogen  einige  Zahlen  iiber  die  Thatigkeit  im  Interesse 
der  deutsch-amerikanischen  Sammlung  wahrend  der  Jahre  1904- 
1905  folgen.  Bis  Ende  December  1905  wurden  1228  Brief e, 
Postkarten  etc.  ausgesandt  und  519  empfangen ;  etwas  iiber  4CK) 
Titel  von  Werken  wurden  dem  ., Order  Department"  der  Biblio- 
thek zum  Ankauf  empfohlen,  ungefahr  225  von  diesen  waren  am 
Schluss  des  Jahres  der  Bibliothek  einverleibt,  wahrend  mehrere 
Bestellungen  aus  Katalogen  deutscher  Buchhandler  in  Europa 
von  unseren  hiesigen  Agenten  noch  nicht  eingelaufen  sind.  Im 
letzten  Jahre  ist  es  uns  auch  gelungen,  die  vorher  fehlenden 
Jahrgange  16-18  des  ,, Deutschen  Pionier"  (1869-1887  in  Cin- 
cinnati erschienen)  kauflich  zu  erwerben  und  zwar  durch  die 
giitige  Vermittlung  des  Herrn  H.  A.  Rattermann,  den  Redak- 
teur  dieser  werthvollen  Zeitschrift  von  1874-85.  Die  Erganzung 
dieser  Serie  ist  sehr  hoch  zu  schatzen,  da  das  Vorhandensein  von 
nur  ungefahr  15  vollstandigen  Serien  bekannt  ist,  wovon  sich 
einige  in  Privatbesitz  befinden.  Der  Deutsche  Pioner-Verein 
von  Cincinnati  liess  in  manchen  Jahren  eine  Auflage  von  900 
Exemplaren  drucken,  die  Frage  drangt  sich  dann  auf,  was  aus 
den  vielen  Monatsheften  geworden  ist,  welche  den  Mitgliedern 
zugesandt  wurden.  Jedenfalls  ware  es  im  Interesse  der  deutsch- 
amerikanischen  Geschichtsforschung  wiinschenwerth,  dass  jede 
grossere  Bibliothek  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  die  besonderes 
Gewicht  auf  amerikanische  Geschichte  legt,  so  viele  als  moglich 
der  Bande  des  ,, Deutschen  Pionier"  enthalt.  Fiir  die  Vervoll- 
standigung  der  Jahrgange  wurden  die  Verwaltungen  dann  schon 
selbst  sorgen,  wenn  erst  einmal  der  An  fang  gemacht  ist. 

Ein  selten  gewordenes  Buch,  das  \ox  einigen  Monaten  ge- 
kauft  wurde  und  besonderer  Erwahnung  verdient,  ist  Armin  Ten- 
ner's ,, Cincinnati  einst  und  jefzt.  Eine  Geschichte  Cincinnati's 
und  seiner  verdienstvollen  Biirger  deutscher  Zunge,  mit  biogra- 
phischen  Skizzen",  1878,  540  Seiten,  80  Portraits  und  4  Tafeln. 
Durch  Schadenfeuer  in  zwei  Buchhandlergeschaften  in  Cincin- 
nati, die  nach  einander  das  Werk  auf  Lager  hatten,  wurde  eine 
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Menge  von  Exemplaren  vernichtet.  Die  Bibliothek  der  Deut- 
schen  Gesellschaft  von  Philadelphia  hat  eine  Kopie  aufzuweisen, 
aber  selbst  in  der  ,, Library  of  Congress"  in  Washington  war  das 
Buch  im  September  1904  nicht  vorhanden  und  vielleicht  jetzt 
auch  nicht. 

In  meinem  Artikel  iiber  die  deutsch-amerikanische  Samm- 
kmg  im  Sonntagsblatt  der  New  Yorker  ,,Staats-Zeitung"  vom 
10.  April  1904  erwahnte  ich  schon  die  von  Herrn  Prof.  M.  D. 
Learned  in  Philadelphia  redigirte  Monatsschrift  ,, German  Ameri- 
can Annals",  ebenso  die  Vierteljahresschrift  ,,Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanische  Geschichtsblatter",  heransgegeben  von  der  Deutsch- 
Amerikanischen  Historischen  Gesellschaft  von  Illinois  und  redi- 
girt  von  dessen  Sekretar  Herrn  Emil  Mannhardt  in  Chicago, 
und  die  ..Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society."  Das  Abonnement  auf  diese  wichtigen  Beitrage  ist 
natiirlich  weiter  gefiihrt  worden.  Die  neue  ..Deutsche  Histori- 
sche  Gesellschaft  fiir  den  District  Columbia"  in  Washington  hat 
ihre  bis  jetzt  herausgegebenen  Hefte  i  bis  3  der  Bibliothek  schen- 
kungsweise  iiberlassen.  Hier  moge  eingeschaltet  sein.  dass  die 
von  Herrn  Wilhelm  Miiller  in  seinem  Artikel  ..Auf  den  Pfaden 
deutsch-amerikanischer  Geschichtsforscher"  (vor  einiger  Zeit 
im  Sonntagsblatt  erschienen)  genannten  Schriften  alle  in  d«r 
New  York  Public  Library  zu  finden  sind. 

Im  Anschluss  machen  wir  auf  einen  sehr  interessanten  und 
wichtigen  Bestandtheil  der  Sammlung  aufmerksam  —  die 
deutsch-amerikanische  Beletristik  (Drama,  Poesie,  Novellen  und 
Romane,  Witz  und  Humor).  Wir  hoffen  nach  und  nach  alles 
auf  diesem  Felde  erschienene  zu  erwerben ;  was  man  jetzt  schon 
zeigen  kann  ist  immerhin  sehr  erfreulich.  Der  leidige  Raum- 
mangel  gestattet  nur  eine  Liste  von  Namen  der  Verfasser,  be- 
deutet  aber  nicht  das  Vorhandensein  der  sammtlichen  Werke 
eines  jeden.  Wir  schicken  dem  Verzeichniss  noch  voraus,  dass 
ein  starker  Prozentsatz  der  Biicher  von  den  Verfassern  oder 
deren  Hinterbliebenen  der  Sammlung  als  Geschenke  verehrt  wur- 
dcn,  und  dass  viele  der  Damen  und  Herren  sich  auch  anderweitig 
als  thatkraftige  Forderer  unserer  Bestrebungen  erwiesen  haben. 
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Moge  (lie  Angabe  der  Nanien  auch  zur  Kinreihung  der  fehlenden 
Schriftsteller  fiihren. 

Georg  Asmus.  Julius  Baumgarten.  Wilhelm  Benignns,  Rev. 
Gottlieb  C.  Berkemeier,  Bernhard  Bettmann,  H.  A.  Bielfeld, 
Ifeinrich  Binder,  Ernst  Brosel,  J.  Bruck,  Dr.  Gustav  Briihl,  Dr. 
Paul  Carus,  Dr.  F.  K.  Castelhun,  Johann  W.  Dietz.  Wilhelm 
Dilg,  Karl  Dilthey,  H.  Doerner,  Dr.  Eduard  Dorsch,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Dumser,  Rev.  Johann  G.  Eberhard,  Dr.  Max  Eberhardt,  Rein- 
hard  Erbschloe,  Friedrich  H.  Ernst,  Rev.  F.  W.  Faerber,  Henry 
Faust,  Prof.  H.  H.  Pick,  William  Fricke,  Victor  Friedlander, 
Georg  Giegold,  William  Gramm.  Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  Friedrich 
Goldbeck,  Friedrich  Grill,  Julius  Gugler,  Heinrich  Haacke,  Dr. 
Theodor  Haering,  Harm.  Gustav  Heerbrandt,  Karl  Heinzen, 
Dr.  Ernst  Henrici,  Rev.  F.  W\  Herzberger,  Georg  Hess,  Rev. 
A.  W.  Hildebrandt,  B.  J.  Hoffacker,  Miss  Henni  Hubel,  Rev. 
Pedro  Ilgen,  Rev.  M.  J.  Jorger,  Berthold  Kalfus,  Rabbi  Isidor 
Kalisch,  Erzbischof  Friedrich  Katzer.  Theodor  Kirchhoff,  Mrs. 
Minna  Kleeberg,  Prof.  Karl  Knortz,  C.  A.  Koehler,  S.  Kohn, 
W.  E.  F.  Krause,  Konrad  Krez,  F.  C.  Theo.  Krueger,  Carl  Kiihl. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Lange,  Heinrich  C.  Lange,  Heinrich  Lemcke,  ]\Irs. 
Lotta  L.  Leser,  Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Liefeld,  Max  Lilienthal,  Rev.  M. 
J.  Lochemes,  Edmund  Maerklin,  Franz  Melchers,  Samuel  R. 
Minnig;,  H.  Moeller,  Ferdinand  Moras,  Niklas  Miiller,  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Miiller,  Wilhelm  ^Killer,  Friedrich  Miinch.  Rev. 
Gotthold  A.  Neeff,  Miss  Minna  Neuer,  Konrad  Nies,  L.  Paquet, 
Prof.  Hermann  Pfafflin,  Rudolph  Puchner,  Mrs.  INIarie  Puis, 
Mrs.  Marie  Raible,  Rev.  Joseph  Rainer,  Hermann  Raster.  H.  A. 
Rattermann,  Rev.  Heinrich  Rembe,  Karl  Reuber.  Dr.  Ernst 
Richard,  Wilhelm  Riggert,  Johann  Rittig,  Hermann  Rosenthal. 
Rev.  John  Rothensteiner,  Hermann  Ruhland,  Hugo  Schlag, 
Richard  Schlagintweit,  Rev.  C.  A.  Schliiter,  Heinrich  Schmidt. 
Paul  Schmidt,  Friedrich  Schnake,  Karl  Heinrich  Schnauffer, 
Dr.  H.  C.  Schneider,  Rev.  Ambros  Schupp,  G.  Seibel,  Albert 
Sigel,  Frank  Siller,  Georg  von  Skal,  \V.  O.  Soubron,  Caspar  Stii- 
renburg,  F.  R.  Thiem,  G.  S.  Viereck,  Mrs.  Anna  Voigt,  Richard 
Weinacht,  Mrs.  Maria  Werkmeister,  Mrs.  Pauline  Widermann, 
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Mrs.  A.  C.  Wittniann.  Albert  Wolff,  L.  A.  Wollenweber,  Gott- 
fried Worch,  Ernst  A.  Ziindt. 

Deutsch-Pennsylvanische  Dichter :  H.  L.  Fischer,  Lee  L. 
Grumbine,  Rev.  Henry  Harbaiigh,  Prof.  J.  Max  Hark,  S.  P. 
Heilmann,  Prof.  C.  C.  Ziegler,  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman. 

Von  Anthologien  deut.sch-amerikanischer  Dichtung  nnd 
Sammelwerken.  die  zahlreiche  dichterische  Beitrage  enthalten, 
besitzt  die  Bibliothek  u.  a.  ,,Musenklange  aus  dem  Siiden;  Ge- 
dichte  von  H.  Weidemann,  C.  F.  Vogler,  G.  Hoffmann  und  F. 
Melchers",  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1858;  ,,Dornrosen,  Erstlingsblii- 
then  deutscher  Lyrik  in  Amerika",  New  York,  187 1  ;  ,.Der  Deut- 
sche Pioneer",  Jahrgange  1-18;  „Freidenker-Almanach",  Jahr- 
gange  1-23;  ,,Amerikanischer  Turner-Kalender",  Jahrgange 
1-22  (beide  nur  soweit  erschienen)  :  ,,Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Dichtimg",  herausgegeben  von  Konrad  Nies  und  Hermann  Ro- 
senthal, New  York  (nur  Jahrgang  2,  1889- 1890)  ;  „Deutsch  in 
Amerika"  von  Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmermann,  Chicago,  1894,  2.  Auf- 
lage;  .,Ein  Bliithenstrauss  von  Liedern  und  Gedichten  d.  Hochw. 
Herrn  Heinrich  Miihlsiepen  ....  gewidmet  .  .  .  .",  St.  Louis. 
1893  (Gedichte  der  Pastoren  F.  Boehm,  F.  W.  Faerber,  F.  G. 
Holweck.  G.  Koob,  J.  Rothensteiner,  F.  H.  Schulte)  ;  .,Das 
Baltimorer  Blumenspiel,  1904.  Preis-  und  Widmungs-Gedichte", 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  Henrici,  Baltimore,  1904;  ,,Vom  Lande 
des  Sternenbanners.  Fine  Blumenlese  deutscher  Dichtungen  aus 
Amerika"  von  Dr.  G.  A.  Neeff,  Heidelberg,  1905. 

Kenner  der  deutsch-amerikanischen  Literatur  ersehen  sofort, 
dass  alle  Geistesrichtungen  und  Helden  der  Feder  aus  alien  Lan- 
destheilen  vertreten  sind.  Den  meniger  Eingeweihten  geben  wn- 
die  Versicherung  in  dieser  Sammlung  viele  der  besten  unserer 
Dichter  und  Prosaisten  zu  finden. 

Mit  grosser  Genugthuung  liefern  wir  im  Folgenden  eine 
Uebersicht  der  Stadte,  von  welchen  Geschenke  fiir  die  Sammlung 
eingingen.  Um  bei  keinem  unserer  Conner  anzustossen.  miissen 
wir  die  Veroffentlichung  einer  Liste  von  Namen  unterlassen,  da 
wir  nicht  wissen  konnen,  wer  davon  unangenehm  beriihrt  wiirde. 
Zur  allgemeinen  Kenntniss  sei  hier  bemerkt,  dass  die  Bibliothek 
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fiir  jede  Sendung  eine  offizielle  Empfangsbestatigung  zustellt, 
und  dass  jedes  Gesclienk  mit  dem  Namen  des  Gebers  iind  Datum 
des  Empfanges  bezeichnet  wird. 

Die  Zahlen  sprechen  fiir  sich  selbst :  Von  301  Gebern  aus 
1 1  r  Stadten  in  31  Staaten  der  Union,  ausserdem  aus  je  3  Stadten 
i:i  Canada  nnd  Deutschland,  und  i  Stadt  in  Oesterreich  wurden 
der  Sammlung  bis  Ende  December  1905  1332  Bande  und  Pam- 
phlete  (365  Bande  und  968  Pamphlete,  i.  e.,  der  Band  zu  100 
Seiten  und  dariiber  gerechnet,  darunter  als  Pamphlet),  nebst 
199  Nummern  von  Zeitungen  iiberwiesen.  Hierzu  ist  noch  die 
Schillerfeier-Sammlung  von  iiber  200  Zeitungen  und  ungefahr 
100  Festschriften  und  Programmen  zu  rechnen.  (Ueber  letztere 
vergleiche  man  meinen  Bericht  im  Sonntagsblatt  der  New  Yorker 
„Staats-Zeitung"  vom  29.  Oktober  1905,  Seite  16.) 

Zusammenstellung  der  Stadte,  woher  Geschenke  kamen : 


Alabama 

Birmingham 
Arkansas 

Stuttgart 
Calif  ornria 

Palo  Alto 

San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Denver 
Connecticut 

New  Haven 
District    of    Col. 

Washington 
Florida 

Daytona 
Illinois 
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Belleville 

Bloomington 

Chicago 
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Evanston 
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Harvard 

Highland 

Joliet 

La   Salle 

Lincoln 

Oakglen 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rock  Island 
Indiana 

Evansville 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 
Iowa 


Davenport 

Dubuque 

Waverly 
Kansas 

Topeka 
Kentucky 

Covington 

Louisville 
Louisiana 

Nov/  Orleans 
Maryland 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 
Massachusetts 
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Boston 
Michigan 
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Detroit 
Minnesota 

New  Ulm 

St.    Paul 
Missouri 

Fredericktown 
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St.  Charles 

St.    Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 
Nebraska 

Hastings 
Ne7V  Jersey 

Carlstadt 

Egg  Harbor 

Hoboken 

.Jersey  City 

Newark 
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Paterson 

Union  Hill 
Nezv   York 

Albanv 

Buffalo 

New    York    & 

Minoa 

Mount  Vernon 

Brooklyn 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Svracuse 

Troy 

Utica 
North  Carolina 

Biltmore 

Raleigh 
Ohio 

Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Hamilton 
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Das  aus  dieser  Liste  ersichtliche  weit  verbreitete  Interesse 
und  die  Unterstiitzung  imserer  Bemiihungen  durch  Leute  in 
alien  Kreisen  unserer  Mitbiirger  legen  beredtes  Zeugniss  davon 
ab,  dass  die  New  York  Public  Library  durch  diese  Sammlung 
einem  weit  und  breit  gefuhlten  Bediirfniss  entspricht  —  eine 
Sammdstelle  fiir  alles  deutsch-amerikanische  Material  zu  sein. 

Wie  nicht  anders  zu  erwarten  war,  kam  ein  grosser  Theil 
der  Geschenke  aus  den  Grossstadten.  Das  Quota  von  16  dersel- 
ben  sei  hier  besonders  angefiihrt :  Baltimore,  39  Bande  und  Pam- 
phlete  von  8  Gebern ;  Boston,  14  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  6 
Gebern ;  Buffalo,  6  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  5  Gebern ;  Chi- 
cago, 44  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  17  Gebern;  Cincinnati,  38 
Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  7  Gebern;  Cleveland,  10  Bande  und 
Pamphlete  von  5  Gebern;  Indianapolis,  12  Bande  und  Pamphlete 
von  4  Gebern ;  Jersey  City,  14  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  4  Ge- 
bern ;  Milwaukee,  37  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  9  Gebern ;  New 
York  (Manhattan  und  Bronx),  480  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von 
14  Gebern;  Brooklyn,  14  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  6  Gebern; 
total  fiir  Gross-New  York,  494  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  47 
Gebern;  Newark,  N.  J.,  12  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  4  Gebern; 
Philadelphia,  84  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  18  Gebern;  St.  Louis, 
45  Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  12  Gebern;  San  Francisco,  10 
Bande  und  Pamphlete  von  3  Gebern. 

Es  mogen  gegenwartig  iiber  2000  Titel  von  ,, German-Ame- 
ricana" in  der  Bibliothek  vorhanden  sein,  dabei  sind  grosse  Serien 
wie  der  ,, Deutsche  Pionier"  in  18  Banden  und  die  18  Bande  der 
,, Pennsylvania-German  Society"  nur  als  je  ein  Titel  gerechnet. 
Eine  genaue  Zahlung  unter  den  ietzigen  Umstanden  vorzuneh- 
men  ist  ausserst  zeitraubend,  sehr  miihsam,  ja  geradezu  unmog- 
lich  bis  die  Biicherbestande  im  neuen  Gebaude  vereinigt  sind. 
Jedenfalls  ist  der  guten  Sache  vorlaufig  durch  Konzentration  der 
Energie  auf  den  Ausbau  der  Sammlung  am  besten  gedient. 

Das  vorhandene  Material  ist  im  Zettelkatalog  unter  den 
Namen  der  Verfasser  und  den  betreffenden  Themata  sachgemass 
und  sorgfaltig  verzeichnet,  so  dass  der  Gebrauch  in  jeder  Hin- 
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sicht  bequem  ist.  Unter  den  Schlakworten  ,, Germans  in  the 
United  States"  findet  man  z.  B.  jetzt  iiber  450  Karten.  unter 
,, Turners  in  the  Ignited  States"  99.  wovon  ungefahr  zwei  Drittel 
auf  Schriften  und  Dokumente  des  Nordamerikanischen  Turner- 
bundes  kommen,  unter  ,, United  States  —  Description"  ungefahr 
130  Titel  von  deutschen  Werken,  unter  , .United  States  —  His- 
tory: RevoKition"  25  Titel  von  deutschen  Schriften  und  einigen 
englischen  iiber  die  Deutschen  in  der  Revolution.  ,, United 
States  —  History:  Civil  War"  hat  ungefahr  dieselbe  Zahl  derar- 
tige  Titel  aufzuweisen ;  eine  ganze  Menge  von  Titeln  sind  unter 
andere  Gruppen  von  ..United  States"  vertheilt.  Wir  erwahnen 
noch  die  Biographien  von  Deutsch-Amerikanern.  des  Weiteren 
die  Geschichten.  Jubilaumsschriften  und  sonstigen  Drucksachen 
der  einzelnen  Kirchengemeinden,  der  verschiedenen  Vereine  und 
Institute.  Bis  jetzt  sind  42  katholische.  21  lutherische  und 
einige  Gemienden  von  anderen  Konfessionen.  32  Gesangvereine, 
22  Turnvereine  und  eine  Menge  von  anderen  Vereinen  und  An- 
stalten  in  der  Sammlung  vertreten. 

Doch  der  Zweck  dieser  Zeilen  ist  nicht  ein  Inventar  zu  lie- 
fern.  Dieses  wird  spater  durch  Veroffentlichung  einer  Liste  im 
Bulletin  der  Bibliothek  oder.  wenn  ausfiihrbar,  durch  eine  allum- 
fassende  Bibliographic,  welche  auch  das  Vorhandensein  vergrif- 
fener  seltener  Werke  in  den  Bibliotheken  anderer  Stadte  angiebt, 
bewerkstelligt  werden.  Aber  die  Bewaltigung  einer  solchen  Ar- 
beit erfordert  Zeit  und  eisernen  Fleiss.  man  kann  sie  nicht  durch 
Vereinsbeschliisse,  die  dann  auf  den  Tisch  gelegt  werden,  aus  der 
Erde  stampfen.  Vor  alien  Dingen  ist  es  nothwendig,  die  deutsch- 
amerikanische  Sammlung  in  alien  Fachern  moglichst  zu  vervoll- 
standigen,  damit  zukijnftige  Geschichtsschreiber  und  Forscher 
nicht  mehr  die  Beschuldigung  vorbringen  konnen,  die  Deutschen 
batten  selbst  nicht  dafiir  gesorgt,  ihnen  das  Material  zur  Ver- 
fiigung  zu  stellen. 

Dass  es  der  sehnlichste  Wunsch  von  Hunderten  unserer 
deutschen  Mitbiarger  ist,  der  Sache  alien  Vorschub  zu  leisten,  be- 
zeugen  die  vielen  Schenkungen  und  die  ermutigenden  Zuschriften. 
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Man  gest:itte,  hier  als  nachahmungswerthes  Beispiel  die  Namen 
von  einigen  der  hervorragendsten  Stiitzen  der  Sammlung  zii 
nennen  mit  Angabe  der  Zahl  ihrer  Geschenke  bis  Ende  1905. 
Den  Anfang  machte  Herr  Heinrich  Metzner,  Ehren-Prasident  des 
New  York  Turnbezirks;  seine  fortgesetzten  Beitrage  von  Bu- 
chern,  Pamphleten  und  Dokumenten  beziffern  sich  iiber  200 
Stiick.  Im  fernen  Westen  fanden  wir  einen  warmen  Freund  der 
Sammlung  in  Herrn  Pastor  John  Rothensteiner,  Fredericktown, 
Mo.,  dem  bekannten  Verfasser  der  Gedichsammlungen  ,,Hoff- 
nung  und  Erinnerung",  1903,  und  ,Jndianersommer",  1905. 
Die  Bibliothek  wurde  durch  diesen  hochherzigen  Conner  um  192 
Bande  und  Broschiiren  bereichert,  welche  wahrend  des  vergan- 
genen  Jahres  in  verschiedenen  Sendungen  eintrafen.  Darunter 
befinden  sich  Werke  von  23  deutsch-amerikanischen  Dichtern 
und  viele  Schriften  iiber  die  deutschen  Katholiken  der  Ver. 
Staaten.  Wie  viele  andere  unserer  Korrespondenten  ist  Herr 
P.  Rothensteiner  iiberzeugt,  dass  eine  deutsch-amerikanische 
Sammlung  am  besten  in  einer  offentlichen  Bibliothek  angebracht 
ist,  und  nicht  in  einer  Vereinsbiicherei,  deren  Verwaltung  in  den 
meisten  Fallen  viel  zu  wiinschen  iibrig  lasst,  von  der  Ungewiss- 
heit  der  Weiterfiihrung  gar  nicht  zu  sprechen. 

Wir  riskiren  einige  Citate  aus  Briefen  unseres  hochwiirdi- 
gen  Freundes  zu  geben :  ,.It  is  certainly  a  praiseworthy  under- 
taking to  collect  the  material  for  a  history  of  the  Germans  in  this 
country,  and  I  will  always  be  ready  to  assist  in  the  work.  I  have 
a  collection  of  German-Americana,  of  which  I  submit  a  list. 
Please  mark  the  numbers  of  which  you  already  possess  a  copy, 
and  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  desiderata.  Of  course  I  offer  them 
in  the  interest  of  a  good  cause,  and  consequently  offer  them 
gratis.  I  have  some  more,  but  they  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  .  .  . 
When  I  get  them  bade,  you  may  choose  from  them  whatever  you 
desire  ....  If  T  can  help  you  in  any  other  way  by  increasing 
your  library  of  "Deutsch-Amerikana"  just  let  me  know."  Aus 
einem  spateren  Briefe :  "I  am  both  glad  and  proud  to  be  able  to 
assist  in  this  important  work,  all  the  more  important,  because  .so 
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few  at  present  see  its  importance  ....  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
along  the  good  cause  of  gathering  the  fragments  ....  I  have 
all  my  life  been  a  collector,  but  whenever  I  had  a  small  collec- 
tion. I  would  part  with  it  to  enlarge  a  greater  one."  Durch  An- 
regung  und  Vermittlung  ermoglichte  uns  Herr  Pastor  Rothen- 
steiner  auch  die  Beschaffung  einer  ganzen  Anzahl  von  Schriften 
anderweitig. 

In  Deutsch-Athen  am  Michigan-See  gewannen  wir  einen 
thatkraftigen  Conner  in  Herrn  Julius  Gugler,  Chef  der  Cugler 
Lithographic  Co.,  auch  bekannt  als  Verfasser  der  epischen  Dich- 
tung  ,,Der  Stern  des  Westens",  1900.  und  als  gelegentlicher  Mit- 
arbeiter  der  Zeitungen  in  Milwaukee  und  anderswo.  Nicht  nur 
schenkte  er  selbst  Verschiedenes,  sondern  wir  kamen  auch  durch 
sein  freundliches  dauerndes  Interesse  auf  die  Fahrte  von  unge- 
fjihr  35  anderen  Werken,  die  wir  theils  kauflich,  theils  schen- 
kungsweise  erwarben. 

Herrn  Prof.  Karl  Knortz,  friiher  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  jetzt 
in  North  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  verdanken  \\\x  26  Bande  und  Pam- 
phlete,  mit  Aussicht  auf  mehr  fiir  die  Zukunft,  ausserdem  scha- 
tzenswerte  praktische  Rathschlage. 

Herr  H.  A.  Rattermann  in  Cincinnati,  den  wir  schon  vorher 
erwahnten,  beehrte  die  Bibliothek  mit  2^)  Banden  und  Pam- 
phleten,  wovon  wir  besonders  das  von  ihm  redigirte  ,,Deutsch- 
Amerikanische  Magazin",  1886-87,  und  seine  Gedichtsammlung 
,,Nordamerikanische  Vogel  in  Liedern,  fiir  Familien-  und  Schul- 
gebrauch",   1904,  hervorheben  mochten. 

Aus  unserer  Nachbarstadt  Hoboken  sandte  Herr  Dr.  H.  E. 
Schneider  zwolf  seiner  Werke  als  Geschenk.  Der  Raum  gestattet 
leider  nicht  aus  der  langen  Liste  der  Geber  hier  weitere  Bei- 
spiele  aufzuzahlen,  so  sei  nur  noch  gesagt,  dass  Alle  nach  bestem 
Konnen  unseren  Bestrebungen  bereitwilligst  ihre  Unterstiitzung 
angedeihen  liessen. 

Wir  konnen  nicht  umhin  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  wieder  von 
der  Dringlichkeit  eines  Spezialfonds  fiir  die  deutsch-amerika- 
nische  Sammlung  zu  sprechen.     Die  Ermangelung  eines  solchen 
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tnacht  sich  sehr  oft  als  ein  Hemmschuh  fiihlbar.  Die  Thatsache, 
dass  Herr  Andrew  Carnegie  mehrere  Millionen  Dollars  zur  Er- 
richtung  von  Gebauden  fiir  das  ^Circulation  Department" 
schenkte,  hat  in  vielen  Leuten  hier  in  New  York  und  in  anderen 
Stadten  die  Idee  gezeitigt,  dass  unser  Institut  Gelder  in  Masse 
fiir  den  Biicherkauf  zur  Verfiigung  habe.  Wir  machten  schon 
friiher  auf  die  Grenzen  des  jahrlichen  Budgets  aufmerksam.  Zur 
weiteren  Aufklarung  konstatiren  wir  hier  noch,  dass  das  ,, Refer- 
ence Department"  (Astor  und  Lenox  Bibliotheken)  auch  keinen 
Cent  Zuschuss  vom  Staat  New  York,  noch  von  der  Stadt  erhalt, 
sondern  dass  alle  Ausgaben  von  dem  Einkommen  der  von  den 
Stiftern  Astor,  Lenox  und  Tilden  hinterlassenen  Fonds  gedeckt 
werden  miissen. 

Friiher  oder  spater,  vielleicht  erst  wenn  die  verschiedenen 
Sammlungen  im  neuen  Gebaude  vereinigt  sind,  werden  es  sich 
die  reichen  Deutschen  N^w  York's  nicht  nehmen  lassen,  einen 
Fond  fiir  deutsche  Literatur  und  Geschichte  zu  stiften,  wobei 
auch  die  deutsch-amerikanische  Sammlung  bedacht  wird.  Mit 
der  bescheidenen  Ausgabe  von  300  bis  400  Dollars  jahrlich  liessen 
sich  Wunder  fiir  die  letztere  bewirken.  Das  bedeutend  grossere 
Gebiet  der  Werke  iiber  deutsche  Cultur,  Geschichte,  Literatur 
u.  s.  w.  wiirde  mindestens  das  Einkommen  eines  Fonds  von 
15,000  bis  20,000  Dollars  erheischen,  um  den  gerechten  Ansprii- 
chen  des  Publikums  in  einer  Weltstadt  wie  New  York  entsprechen 
zu  konnen. 

Richard  E.  Helbig, 
Lenox  Library  Building,  New  York. 


OTTO  FUCHS.t 

In  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  Direktor  des  Maryland  Institute, 
hat  das  Erziehungsvvesen  wie  auch  das  Deutschthum  unseres 
Landes  einen  unersetzlichen  Verlust  erlitten.  Am  13.  Marz 
dieses  Jahres  wtirde  er  nach  nur  zweitagiger  Krankheit  an  Lun- 
genentziindiing  seinem  imgemein  segensreichen  Wirkungskreise 
entrissen.  Vor  66  Jahren  in  Salzwedel,  Preussen,  geboren,  kam 
er  schon  als  zwolfjahriger  Knabe  mit  seinen  Eltern  nach  New 
York.  Dort  genoss  er  noch  einige  Jahre  Schulunterricht,  arbeitete 
dann  kurze  Zeit  in  einer  Klavierfabrik  iind  trat  hierauf  bei  einem 
Civil-Ingenieur  in  die  Lehre.  Diirch  eisernen  Fleiss  gelang  es 
dem  talentvollen  Jungen,  sich  emporzuarbeiten^  so  dass  ihm  bald 
die  Leitung  des  Maschinenzeichnens  im  Cooper  Institute  iibertra- 
gen  wurde. 

Hierauf  war  er  einige  Jahre  im  Kiistenvermessungsdienst 
beschaftigt,  und  beim  Ausbruch  des  Biirgerkrieges  trat  er  in  das 
Marinebauamt  in  New  York  ein  und  zeichnete  Plane  fur  Kriegs- 
schiffe.  Nach  Erikssons  Angaben  fiihrte  er  hier  die  Bauplane 
fiir  den  ersten  Monitor  aus.  Nach  dem  Kriege  wurde  er  Pro- 
fessor an  der  Marineakademie  zu  Annapolis,  und  zwei  Jahre 
spater  nahm  er  die  Stelle  als  technisches  Haupt  der  Harrison 
Loring'schen  Schiffs-  und  Maschinenbaugesellschaft  zu  Boston 
an,  damals  die  grosste  des  Landes. 

Bei  Begriindung  der  dortigen  Staats-Normalkunstschule 
wurde  ihm  die  Leitung  der  technischen  Abtheilung  iibertragen 
Und  einige  Jahre  spater  die  Stelle  als  Direktor  des  ganzen  Insti- 
tuts.  In  dieser  Stellung  gerieth  sein  ungemein  scharf  ausge- 
pragter  Unabhangigkeitssinn  bald  in  VViderspruch  mit  den  lei- 
tenden  Politikern  des  Staats;  doch  Fuchs  fiihrte  eine  schneidige 
Klinge,  und  als  sich  schliesslich  der  Gouverneur,  General  Benj. 
I^\  Butler,  einmischte,  trat  er  auch  diesem  unerschrocken  in  Wort 
und  Schrift  entgegen.  Die  Sache  wurde  in  die  nachste  Wahl- 
schlacht  hineingezogen,  der  Gouverneur  unterlag,  Fuchs  siegte. 
(158) 
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Die  ewige  Katzbalgerei  mit  Politikern  eckelte  ihn  an,  iind  er 
folgte  daher  1883  gerne  dem  Ruf  als  Direktor  des  Maryland  In- 
stitute, nachdem  ihm  nnbedingte  Freiheit  inbezug  anf  Anstellung 
und  Entlassung  von  Lehrkraften,  Einrichtung  der  Klassen  und 
Bestimmung  des  Schul-  und  Lehrplans  zugestanden  worden  war. 
So  sehr  war  es  der  Verwaltungsbehorde  daran  gelegen,  den  tiich- 
tigen  Mann  zu  gewinnen,  dass  ihm  auch  die  Bestimmung  eines 
eigenen  Gehalts  iiberlassen  vvurde.  Wie  er  das  ihm  bewiesene 
Vertrauen  bevvahrte,  zeigt  der  Erfolg:  was  damals  eine  ganz  ge- 
wohnliche  Zeichenschule  mit  etwa  250  Schiilern  war,  ist  heute 
eine  der  ersten  • —  wenn  nicht  die  erste  —  Kunst-  und  Gewerbe- 
schule  des  Landes,  mit  1400  Schi^ilern.  Und  verschiedene  seiner 
Schiiler  sind  bei  den  jahrhchen  Wettbewerben  in  Paris  mit  der 
goldenen  und  andere  mit  der  silbernen  Medaille  ausgezeichnet 
worden. 

Dass  seine  umfassende  Tiichtip-keit  und  seine  hervorragenden 
Biirgertugenden  voll  gewiirdigt  wurden  und  werden,  zeigen  mehr 
als  alles  Andere  die  Kundgebungen  nach  seinem  Hinscheiden. 
Als  Ehrenbahrtuchtrager  fungirten  der  Staatsgouverneur,  der 
Biirgermeister  von  Baltimore,  zwei  Universitatsprasidenten,  ein 
Vertreter  der  Regierung  zu  Washington,  der  Staats-  und  der 
Stadtschul-Superintendent,  die  Direktoren  der  Kunstschulen  zu 
Philadelphia  und  Boston,  und  dreissig  der  ersten  Manner  der 
Siadt  Baltimore.  Dem  Andenken  eines  dahingeschiedenen  Leh- 
rers  wurde  unter  anderen  ausserordentlichen  Ehrungen  eine,  wie 
sie  wohl  noch  nie  vorgekommen  ist,  indem  die  Staats-Legislatur 
offizielle  Trauerbeschliisse  fasste.     Deren  Wortlaut  ist  wie  folgt : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
its  members  have  heard  with  the  keenest  sensibility  the  distressing 
intelligence  that  the  useful  and  honorable  life  of  Professor  Otto 
Fuchs  of  the  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Arts  and  Design  has 
come  to  an  end.  Gifted  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  human 
endowments,  irreproachable  in  point  of  character,  placed  by  his 
talents  and  attainments  in  a  situation  that  enabled  him  to  leave 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  and  eneries  of  many  pupils 
whose  careers,  creditable  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  have 
borne  indisputable  testimony  to  the  worth  of  such  a  preceptor, 
ic  is  meet  that  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
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should  enduringly  attest  the  high  position  that  he  won  in  the  con- 
fidence and  gratitude  of  the  community  whose  higher  welfare  he 
did  so  much  to  promote." 

Obgleich  Otto  Fuchs  schon  als  Knabe  in  dieses  Land  kam 
und  sich  in  Beruf  und  Haus  (seine  kinderlose  Gattin  entstammt 
einer  alteingesessenen  Annapoliser  Familie)  ganz  unter  engli- 
schen  Einfliissen  befand,  war  und  blieb  er  doch  unentwegt  ein 
echter  deutscher  Mann,  "an  embodiment  of  the  noblest  qualities 
of  the  German,"  wie  ein  hervorragender  Amerikaner  ihm  am 
Grabe  nachrief,  eine  Carl  Schurz-Natur.  Von  seinem  Jiinglings- 
alter  an  gehorte  er  zu  deutschen  Turnvereinen,  er  hegte  und 
pflegte  die  deutsche  Sprache  und  gute  deutsche  Sitten  und  war 
bei  air  seiner  ausgedehnten  Berufsthatigkeit  einer  der  Haupt- 
forderer  hierlandischer  deutscher  Geistesbestrebungen.  Bei  den 
Baltimorer  Blumenspielen  war  er  einer  der  Mitbewerber.  Be- 
zeichnend  ist  ein  Erlebniss,  das  er  im  Laufe  eines  vor  einigen 
Monaten  im  hiesigen  Turnverein  ,,Vorwarts"  gehaltenen  Vor- 
trags  erwahnte.  Kurz  vor  seinem  Amtsantritt  an  der  Staats- 
Normalkunstschule  zu  Boston  wurde  ihm  gesagt,  dass  man  sich 
erlaubt  habe,  seinen  Namen  im  Katalog  als  ,,Fox"  anzufiihren,  da 
der  deutsche  Name  nicht  gut  klinge.  ,,Da  miissen  Sie  einen 
Fox  suchen,  mein  guter  ehrlicher  Name  ist  Fuchs,  und  dem  werde 
ich  unter  alien  Umstanden  treu  bleiben."  Alles  Einreden  blieb 
nutzlos,  und  die  bereits  fertiggestellte  Auflage  des  reich  ausge- 
statteten  Katalogs  musste  mit  betrachtlichen  Kosten  in  aller  File 
durch  eine  neue  ersetzt  werden. 

Der  Anmassung  und  dem  Scheinwesen  trat  Otto  Fuchs 
allenthalben  mit  unerbittlicher  Scharfe  in  Wort  und  Schrift  ent- 
gegen ;  Hilfesuchenden  war  er  ein  bereitwilliger  und  zartsinniger 
Heifer,  seinen  Freunden  gehorte  sein  theilnehmendes  Herz  und 
reiches  Gemiith  in  vollem  Masse.  Keiner  der  Freunde  kann  den 
lieben  Heimgegangenen  mehr  vermissen  als  der  Schreiber,  der 
am  Ende  jeder  Woche  einige  spate  Abendstunden  mit  ihm  im 
traulichen,  anregenden  Gesprach  im  engeren  Kreise  geniessen 
durfte.     Der  Kreis  wird  immer  enger. 

C.    O.    SCHONRICH. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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FRANZ     MICHAEL    LEUCHSENRING'S     EXPULSION 

FROM  BERLIN,  MAY  25,   1792. 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    OF    FRANZ    VON    KLEIST    AND    JOH. 

W.   L.    GLEIM. 

In  his  essay  on  Leuchsenring,  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense^ 
complains  that  concerning  Lenchsenring-'s  life  "die  Nachrichten, 
wenn  auch  im  Einzelnen  sehr  zuverlassig  und  bestimmt,  doch 
im  Ganzen  nicht  reichlich  sind."  It  would,  indeed,  without  new 
material  be  rather  difficult  to  add  anything  to  Varnhagen's 
description  of  Leuchsenring's  erratic  character,  of  his  relations 
to  Goethe  and  Merck^  >and  of  his  life  after  his  romantic  marriage 
with  Fraiilein  von  Bielefeld. 

As  to  Leuchsenring's  expulsion  from  Berlin,  where  he  had 
made  himself  very  objectionable  and   suspicious  as  a  member 


i)   Vermischte  Schriften,  3.  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1875,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  20-50. 

2)   Cf.  Dichtung  und  Wahrhcit,  Book  XIII,  also  Goethe's  Fastnachtspiel 
vom  Pater  Brey. 

[163] 
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of  secret  societies,  Vamhagen  mentions  only  that  "according 
to  Letichsenring's  assertions,  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  must  leave  Berlin"  and  "that  he  resolved  v^ith  the  approval 
of  his  friend  (Fraulein  von  Bielefeld)  to  go  to  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  the  new  gospel  (the  French  revolution)  and  take  out 
citizen's  papers  there."  Varnhagen  supports  his  statement  by 
citing  a  letter  of  Schiller  to  Koerner,  written  at  Jena  on  June 
10,  1792: 

"Leuchsenring  ist  auf  gut  despotisch  aus  dem  Preussischen 
verwiesen,  und  (man  weiss  nicht  warum?)  seine  Papiere  ihm  weg- 
genommen  vvorden.  Vor  seiner  Abreise  warf  sich  ihm  noch  eine 
Liebschaft,  ein  Fraulein  von  Bielfeld,  die  bei  der  Prinzessin  Auguste 
Hofmeisterin  war,  an  den  Hals,  und  erklarte,  dass  sie  ihn  selbst  im 
Tode  nicht  verlassen  werde.  Er  hat  sie  mitgenommen  als  seine 
Frau,  und  nun  ist  er  nach  der  Schvveiz  ohne  irgend  eine  Aussicht. 
In  Erfurt  habe  ich  das  seltsame  Paar  gesprochen." 

Fuller  particulars  about  Leuchsenring's  expulsion  were  of- 
fered by  Heinrich  von  Sybel  in  his  article  on  "Zwei  Lehrer 
Friedrich  Wilhelms  III  in  der  Philosophie."^  Sybel's  investiga- 
tion is  based  on  manuscript  material  from  the  Imperial  Secret 
Archives.  We  hear  that  Leuchsenring  had  been  notified  by  the 
King  on  January  19,  1792,  to  leave  Berlin.  He  answered  in  a 
letter  of  January  20,  assuring  the  King  of  his  loyalty,  and  re- 
mained at  Berlin  several  weeks  longer.  After  that,  very  defi- 
nite denunciations  against  Leuchsenring  must  have  been  filed, 
for  on  May  25,  Leuchsenring  was  informed  by  the  police  of  his 
expulsion  from  Prussia,  his  papers  were  seized  and,  according 
to  Leuchsenring's  demand  that  these  papers  should  only  be 
opened  in  his  presence  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  deputation 
of  lawyers,  von  Kirchhausen,  then  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  charged  with  the  investigation  into  the  matter,  under 
the   Presidency  of  the  Minister  of  State,   Count   Schulenburg- 


3)  Monatsbcrichtc  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten  zu  Berlin,  1879,  p.  707-726. 
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Kehnert.  The  committee  drew  up  a  report  to  the  King  on  May 
28  stating  that  some  of  the  papers  might  arouse  suspicion  as  to 
Leuchsenring's  occupation,  but  "that  no  trace  could  be  found 
of  his  having  dangerous  intentions  or  relations  to  other  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty."  At  that  time  the  King  could  hardly  have 
had  any  intentions  of  bringing  criminal  suit  against  Leuchsen- 
ring, for  the  expulsion  from  Prussian  territory  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  police  without  delay  on  May  25.  When  Leuchsen- 
ring was  just  stepping  into  the  carriage  which  was  to  bring  him 
into  Saxon  territory,  to  Barruth,  an  incident  occurred,  so  Sybel 
cites  from  the  official  report:  "Das  Frl.  Bielefeld  kam  wie  eine 
Furie  in  sein  Quartier,  und  wollte  seine  Abreise  nicht  anders 
gestatten,  als  wenn  sie  selbst  mitgehen  diirfe."  The  officer 
thinking  that  he  could  not  give  such  permission,  sent  for  the  Min- 
ister Schulenburg,  who  "das  Fraulein  dahin  disponirte,  dass  der 
Leuchsenring  abfahren  konnte."  Among  his  papers  a  mass  of 
letters  was  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Bielefeld,  "deren  grosste 
Anzahl  mit  iiberspannten,  schwarmerischen  Aeusserungen  ange- 
fiillt,  und  um  so  mehr  im  Ton  der  Leidenschaft  geschrieben 
sind,  da  sie  eine  heimliche  Heirath  mit  ihm  intendirte." 

So  much  for  the  information  from  Sybel.  Full  details  of 
Leuchsenring's  expulsion  are  contained  in  a  heretofore  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Franz  von  Kleist  to  Gleim,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Gleim  Archives  at  Halberstadt*: 

Berlin,  d.  30.t.  Mai  92. 
Leider  haben    Sie   Recht,   theuerster   Vater   Gleim,   wenn    Sie 
sagen,  dass  die  Menschheit  zu  den  Gottern  aufgeflogen  sey  ;^  tag- 


4)  The    entire   correspondence   between    Franz  von    Kleist   and   Joh.    W. 
L.  Gleim  is  to  appear  shortly. 

5)  In  his  letter  of  May  17,  1792,  Gleim  had  written: 

"   .   .   .   .   Menschheit  ist 
Misshandelt,   ist  bctrogen 
Zu  den  Gottern  aufgeflogen, 
Freude  ruft  sie,  ruft  das  Gliick, 
Das  mit  ihr  entflog  zuriick!" 
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lich  giebt  iins  die  Politick  der  Grossen  wieder  Kleine  Beweise  davon, 
und  wir  haben  auch  hier  vor  einig^en  Tagen  ein  schreckliches  Bei- 
spiel  dieser  Art  gehabt.  Man  hat  den  26ten  Nachmittags  um 
4  Uhr^  auf  einem  offenen  Postwagen  von  zweyen  Policey  Bedienten 
mit  doppeltem  Gewehr  bewaflFnet,  den  Geheimen  Rath  Leuchsen- 
ring  iiber  die  Granze  bringen  lassen.  Dieser  Vorfall  hat  nicht 
allein  an  und  fiir  sich  selbst  alle  Freiinde  des  verehrungswurdigen 
Leuchsenrings,  sondern  ganz  Berlin  die  Art  und  Weise  dieser  Ver- 
haftnehmung   erschiittert ;  horen   und   staunen   Sie. 

Morgens  um  6  Uhr  fallt  plotzlich  ein  ganzer  Haufe  PoHzey- 
bedienten  in  den  Konig  von  Portugal!,  dis  ist  ein  Gasthof  und  das 
Quartier  L.,  fragen  nach  L.  Zimmer,  besetzen  dis  sogleich,  und 
nehmen  ihn  und  alle  seine  Papiere  in  Yerhaft.  Kein  Mensch  durfte 
zu  ihm,  und  alle  Eingange  waren  besetzt;  der  Prasident  von  der 
Polizey  kommt,  spricht  mit  L.,  und  dieser  wird  alsdann  von  einigen 
Pol.  Bedienten  zum  Prasidenten  gebracht.  Als  L.  zuriickkommt 
darf  ihn  noch  niemand  sprechen ;  doch  kaum  ist  er  da  so  drangt 
sich  ein  wohlgekleidetes  Frauenzimmer  durch  die  Besetzung,  stiirzt 
in  L.  Zimmer,  ihm  um  den  Hals,  weint  und  ist  untrostlich.  Man 
nieldet  es  dem  Prasidenten ;  er  kommt,  und  schon  haben  sich  einige 
hundert  Menschen  vor  der  Thiir  des  Hauses  versamlet.  Als  der 
Presdt.  hereintritt,  verlangt  das  Frauenzimmer  den  Konigl.  Ver- 
haftsbefehl  zu  sehn ;  Er  will  ihn  nicht  zeigen ;  nach  langem  heftigen 
Einreden,  und  aus  Ehrfurcht  fiir  die  Dame  zeigt  er  den  Befehl ;  nun 
ist  sie  ausser  sich,  beleidigt  den  Konig  und  die  Gesetze ;  der  Prasidt 
will  sie  herausfiihren:  "Wagen  Sie  es  mich  anzuriihren?  Sie  sind 
stiircker  wie  ich,  aber  lebendig  sollen  Sie  mich  hier  nicht  wegbrin- 
gen !"  —  Der  Presdt.  will  Wachen  holen  lassen,  befiehlt  es  seinen 
Leuten,  die  aber  aus  Ehrfurcht  fiir  die  Dame  stutzen :  "Was  saumt 
ihr,  ruft  sie,  befolgt  den  Befehl  Eures  Herren ;  ich  will  selbst  Wache 
holen,  man  kann  mich  fesseln;  gern  will  ich  an  der  Seite  dieses 
Mannes  sterben !"  —  Der  Prasdt.  wirft  sich  zu  Pferde,  jagt  zum 
Minister  Schulenburg.     Er  kommt,  Irisst  den  Prasidenten,  und  alle 


6)   Note  the  discrepancy  with   Sybel's  source. 
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Polizeybediente  herausgehen,  spricht  drey  Stunden  mit  der  Dame 
und  L. ;  die  Dame  empfangt  ihn  mit  den  heftigsten  Schmahreden, 
die  man  von  Wort  zu  Wort  dratissen  horen  konnte;  sie  sagt  zum 
Minister:  "Was  will  so  ein  kleiner  Mann  wie  Sie,  gegen  einen  so 
grossen  wie  L.  ?  Sie  haben  das  Publikum  getatischt,  es  hat  sich  in 
ihnen  betrogen ;  sie  geben  den  Kabalen  und  Rancken  nach  und  be- 
trugen  so  den  besten  Konig  auf  das  schandlichste !"  Endlich  be- 
ruhigt  der  Minister  diese  aufgebrachte  Heldinn,  die  schon  extra 
Pferde  bestellt  hat  L.  zu  begleiten;  efe  wird  auf  der  Post  verbothen 
ihr  Pferde  zu  geben,  und  so  nimmt  sie  der  Minister  Schulenburg 
in  den  Wagen,  und  bringt  sie  nach  Haus.  —  Gewis  sind  Sie  neu- 
gierig  zu  wissen,  wer  dis  heldenmtitige,  romische  Weib  war?  — 
Sie  ist  nicht  mehr  und  nicht  weniger  als  die  Oberhofmeisterin  der 
Prinzess  Auguste,  Tochter  des  Konigs ;  die  Fraulein  von  Bielefeldt, 
welche  jetzt  ihren  Abschied  erhalten  und  gefangen  auf  dem  Schlosse 
sitzt.  L.  samtliche  Papiere  liess  der  Minister  holen,  und  Er  ward  urn 
4  Uhr  Nachmittags  auf  offenem  Wagen  ohne  Mantel  und  ohne  Be- 
deckung  aus  dem  Thor  gebracht;  so  arm  dass  Er  beim  Weggehen 
zu  seinem  Wirth  sagte :  Gem  mogt  ich  ihren  Leuten  ein  Biergeld 
geben;  ich  habe  aber  Nichts.  Auf  der  Granze  in  Baruth  erhielt  er 
40  Louis  d'ors. 

Nun  wurden  sogleich  die  Papiere  der  als  Gelehrte  so  sehr  be- 
kannten  Fraulein  Bielefeldt  auch  in  Verhaft  genommen  und  ein 
ungeheures  complott  entdeckt,  an  dessen  Spitze  die  Grafin  Donhoff,' 
Maitresse  des  Konigs  steht;  sie  ist  gestern  in  einen  Wagen  gepackt 
und  nach  Preussen  gebracht  worden;  indess  L.  wahnsinnig  genug 
ist  ruhig  in  Baruth  zu  bleiben.  Sie  konnen  sich  das  allgemeine 
Erstaunen  der  Stadt  dencken,  das  meinige;  ich  der  L.  ganze  Seele 
zu  kennen  meinte,  der  eh  einen  Zauberer  in  ihm  gesucht  als  einen 


7)  Sophie  Juliane  Friederike  Countess  von  Donhoff,  became  lady  in 
waiting  of  the  wife  of  King  Friediich  Wilhehn  II  in  1789.  After  the  death 
of  Countess  Voss,  the  first  wife  d  la  main  gauche  of  the  King,  Countess  Don- 
hoff was  married  d  la  main  gauche  to  the  King  at  Charlottenburg  Castle  on 
April  II,  1790.     In  June,  1792,  she  was  expelled  from  the  Court. 
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Mann  von  solchen  Verbindungen ;  kein  Mensch  ahnte  nur  so  Etwas ; 
kein  Mensch  hat  ihn  ja  bei  einer  dieser  Damen  gesehn ;  und  doch 
hat  man  bei  beiden  cine  grosse  Correspondance  von  ihm,  Aufsatze, 
Plane  u.  dergl.  gefunden.  Bis  jetzt  ist  von  dem  Plan  noch  nichts 
bckannt,  als  das  besonders  Bischofsvverder^  hat  sollen  gestiirzt,  das 
ganze  Ministerium  in  andere  Hande,  und  eine  neue  Wendung  der 
Dinge  hervorgebracht  werden  sollen.  Ich  habe  geeilt  Ihnen  diese 
wichtige  Nachricht  mitzutheilen,  und  ich  bin  iiberzeugt  sie  wird  bei 
Ihnen  so  iiberraschend  wie  bei  uns  seyn.  Ich  fiir  mein  Theil  be- 
wundre  L.  Klugheit,  unter  einer  so  unbev^ussten  Miene  so  grosse 
Geheimnisse  zu  verbergen,  und  gesteh  dass  ich  alien  Glauben  an 
meine  Menschenkentnis  aufgegeben.     Ewig  der  Ihrige 

Franz  von   Kleist. 


In  his  answer,  Gleim  shows  an  insight  into  human  character 
rather  rare  with  him.  The  respective  passages  of  his  letter  read 
as  follows: 

Halberstadt,   4.    Juny  92. 

....  Sie  bewundern  L.  Klugheit?  ich  nicht.  —  L.  machte 
den  Geheimnisvollen  so  starck,  dass  er  im  Lustspiele  der  Geheim- 
nisvolle,  der  Held  seyn  konnte,  sah  aus,  wie  ein  Geheimniss, 
schwarmte,  schwarmte  nicht,  hatte  keine  veste  Grundsatze,  machte 
den  Politischen  Mann  bis  zum  Eckel,  wust  die  Ranke  der  Cabinette 
vom  grossen  Mogul   bis  zum  Konig  von  Yvetot,^    hatte  Verbin- 


8)  Johann  Rudolph  von  BischofTswerder  (or  Bischoffwerder),  Minister 
of  State,  succeeding  Herzberg,  (1791)  and  persona  grata  with  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  II,  till  1792.  Cp.  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  Vol.  II,  p.  675-78. 

9)  Yvetot,  France,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  accord- 
ing to  a  legend  of  534,  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  name  of  "Kingdom," 
which  was  formally  abrogated  in  1681.  Cp.  Beranger's  poem  "Lc  rot 
d'Yvetot,"  also  Beaucousin,  Histoire  de  la  principaute  d'Yvetot.  Rouen,  1884. 
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dungen  mit  Ministern,  von  Bondeli^*^  bis  zur  Bie.^^  Er  war  mir  im- 
mer  bedencklich ;  schon  zu  Darmstadt,  als  ich  bey  der  Mutter  der 
Konigin  ihn  kennen  lernte,  sein  vertrautester  Freund  zu  seyn,  bins 
deswegen  nie  gewesen,  bat  ihn  einmal  zu  Pyrmont  seine  Geheim- 
nisse  zu  behalten,  weil  er  mehrern  in  dieser  Stunde  sie  mittheilte. 

Sein  Schicksal  hat  er  sich  durch  Mangel  an  Kkigheit,  durch 
allzugrosses  Zutrauen  zu  seiner  Seelen  Kraft  sich  zugezogen;  ich 
beklag  ihn,  den  im  Uebrigen  guten  und  nicht  ungelehrten  Mann, 
fiirchte,  dass  es  das  angenehmste  seines  kiinftigen  Lebens  nicht  seyn 
wird !  —  Gleim. 

In  an  undated  letter  probably  of  July,  1792,  Kleist  again  re- 
fers to  Leuchsenring :  "Das  Leuchsenring  ohne  Urtheil  und  Recht 
iiber  die  Granze  gebracht  ward,  liess  sich  vertheidigen,  und  die 

Folge   rechtfertigte   den   einen  iibereilten   Schritt "     He 

then  goes  on  lamenting  the  disgraceful  role  Prussia  was  playing 
in  the  European  concert,  and  relates:  "Von  Leuchsenrings 
Schicksal  weiss  ich  weiter  Nichts,  als  dass  er  sich  hat  in  Dahme 
in  der  Nieder  Lausitz  mit  der  Fraulein  Bielefeldt  trauen  lassen, 
welches  man  dort  nicht  gewollt,  und  als  kurz  darauf  von  der 
Regierung  die  Ordre  gekommen  ihn  iiber  die  Granze  zu  bringen, 
ist  er  schon  weggewesoen,  und  vermuthlich  nach  dem  Gothai- 
schen  oder  Weimarschen  gegangen.  Die  Bielefeldt  bekommt 
400  rthl.  Pension,  welches  mit  der  Darmstadtsch,  des  Leuchsen- 
rings^^  doch  wenigstens  zu  ihrem  Unterhalt  hinreichen  wird; 


10)  Julie  von  Bondeli,  1731-1778,  one  of  the  prominent  women  of  the 
second  half  of  the  i8th  Century,  who  had  some  influence  in  the  development 
of  German  literature.  Bondeli  had  close  relations  and  a  large  correspondence 
with  Wieland,  Rousseau,  Usteri,  Lavater,  Sophie  la  Roche  and  others. 
Leuchsenring  made  her  acquaintance  on  a  trip  through  Switzerland,  1770. 
Cp.  Ed.  Bodemann,  ]uhe  v.  B.  und  ihr  Freundeskreis.  Hannover,   1874. 

11)  Fraulein  von  Bielefeld. 

12)  Leuchsenring  had  been  nominated  "Hofrath"  by  the  Hessen-Darm- 
stadt  Court,  and  as  "Unterhofmeister"  had,  in  1769,  accompanied  the  Prince 
to  Leyden,  Paris  and  Switzerland. 
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ii'brigens  ist  sein   Schicksal   immer  trauig,   er  aber  viel   selbst 
daran  Schuld." 

Besides  rendering  two  contemporary  opinions  on  Leuchsen- 
ring-'s  still  somewhat  mysterious  chiaracter,  this  small  contribu- 
tion may  be  accepted  as  a  supplement  to  Sybel's  description  of 
Leuchsenring's  expulsion  which  is  based  on  scanty  police  reports. 

RICHARD   RIETHMULLER. 

•    University  of  Pennsylvania, 


PHILIPP  MATTHIAS  WOLSIEFFER. 

Philipp  Matthias  Wolsieffer  wurde  am  15.  Mai  1808  in 
Winnweiler  in  der  Rheinpfalz  geboren  und  widmete  sich  friih 
dem  Lehrfache.  Von  1824  bis  1826  besuchte  er  das  Schullehrer- 
Seminar  zii  Kaiserslautern  und  bestand  eine  vorziigliche  Ab- 
gangsprufung  mit  dem  Zeugnis  erster  Klasse.  Vom  Jahre  1826 
an  wiar  er  Hilfslehrer  an  der  Schule  zu  Dirmstein  und  erhielt  im 
Jahre  1833  einen  Ruf  nach  Frankenthal.  Dort  kam  er  als  Lehrer 
mit  den  Behorden  in  Konflikt,  weil  er  sich  als  freisinniger  Mann 
weigerte,  den  verhngten  reaktionaren  Diensteid  zu  schworen. 
Seinem  hochst  freimiitigen  Protest  musste  seine  Resignation 
folgen. 

Er  entschloss  sich,  mit  seinem  Freunde  Jakob  Schmidt,  der 
ebenfalls  aus  Winnweiler  war,  zur  Auswanderung  nach  Amerika 
und  kam  am  29.  Juni  1833  in  New  York  an.  Da  er  zugleich  ein 
tuchtiger  Musiker  und  Gesanglehrer  tvar,  gab  er  sofort  Musik- 
unterricht  und  spielte  Bmtsche,  Cello  und  Kontrebass  in  den 
Theaterorchestern.  Bald  darauf  ward  er  Musiklehrer  zu  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  hielt  sich  dann  zu  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  und  zu 
Easton,  Pa.,  auf  und  kam  1835  nach  Philadelphia.  Dort  gab  es 
damals  keine  deutschen  Vereine  auszer  kirchlichen  und  wohl- 
tatigen  Genossenschaften  und  dem  von  einigen  jungen  Mannem 
der  Wesselhoeft'schen  Zeitungsdruckerei  und  ihren  Freunden  im 
Jahre  1834  gestifteten  Biklungsvereine.  In  diesen  wurde  Wol- 
sieffer von  dessen  Prasidenten,  J.  G.  Wesselhoeft,  eingefiihrt, 
und  auf  allgemeines  Zuredcn  ubernahm  er  es,  die  Singiibungen 
des  Vereins  zu  leiten.  Seine  Tiichtigkeit,  sein  liebevoller  Eifer 
und  sein  Erfolg  entziindeten  einen  ganz  neuen  Geist,  und  da  nun 
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audi  manche  Andere  Lust  bezeigten,  unter  Wolsieffers  Leitung 
zu  singen,  so  schlossen  sich  die  Sanger  bald  zu  einem  besonderen 
Vereine  aneinander.  Die  Stiftung  dieses  ersten  Gesang\'ereins 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  des  Mannerchors  in  Philadelphia,  ge- 
schah  am  15.  Dezember  1835,  ^^"^  Wolsieffer  ist  als  sein  eigent- 
licher  Griinder  zu  betrachten.  Er  war  der  erste  Dirigent  und 
Prasident  des  Mannerchors  und  legte  diese  Aemter  erst  nieder 
als  er  nach  Baltimore  iibersiedelte.  Schon  im  Jahre  1836  griin- 
dete  er  neben  dem  Mannerchor  den  Singverein  fiir  Damen,  und 
1837  stand  er  an  der  Spitze  eines  Musikvereins,  dessen  Mitglieder 
ein  fiir  den  Verein  brauchbares  Instrument  mussten  spielen 
konnen. 

Am  3.  Januar  1838  vere'helichte  sich  Wolsieffer  mit  Frau- 
lein  Katharina  Kochersperger,  der  Tochter  eines  angesehenen 
Biirgers,  und  gleich  darauf  folgte  er  einem  Rufe  des  Pastors 
PI.  Scheib  als  Lehrer  an  dessen  deutsch-englische  Zions-Schule  in 
Baltimore,  lan  der  auch  sein  Freund  Schmidt  lange  Zeit  lehrte. 
Wahrend  seines  Verweilens  in  Philadelphia  hatte  er  sich  allge- 
meine  Achtung  und  Liebe  erworben  und  diese  Gefiihle  gaben  sich 
bei  seinem  Fortgange  in  ungezwungener  Weise  zu  erkennen ;  nur 
mit  Bedauern  sah  man  ihn  aus  der  Mitte  seiner  Freunde  scheiden. 
Ein  dichterischer  Nachruf  enthielt  folgende  Strophe : 

Wir  segnen,  Freund,  die  Zeit,  als  du  vor  Jahren 
Mit  Freuden  schufest  unsern  Mannerchor; 
Was  du  gewirkt,  das  haben  wir  erfahren, 
Durch  dc'xne  Kraft  kam  der  Verein  empor, 
Mit  Lieb'  und  Nachsicht  hast  du  uns  geleitet, 
So  manches  Herz  hat  der  Verein  erfreut ; 
Manch  frohe  Stunde  hast  du  uns  ibereitet, 
Durch  Harmonie  den  ganzen  Chor  geweiht. 

In  Baltimore  trat  Wolsieffer  als  Dirigent  an  die  Spitze  des 
am  30.  Dezember  1836  nach  dem  Vorbilde  des  Mannerchors  ge- 
griindeten  Liederkranzes,  und  redigierte  zusammen  mit  Pastor 
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Scheib  die  allgemeine  deutsche  Schulzeitung  (1839-1840).  Zur 
Starkung-  seiner  Gesundheit  unternahm  er  im  Jahre  1842  eine 
Reise  nach  Deutschland,  wo  er  von  Juni  1842  bis  Miirz  1843  ver- 
weil'te,  ziierst  im  Badeorte  Kreische  bei  Dresden,  dann  sechs 
Moniate  bei  seinen  Verwandten  in  Lohnsfeld  in  der  Rheinpfalz. 

Nach  seiner  Riickkehr  widmete  er  sich  ausschlieszlich  der 
Musik  und  iibernahm  wieder  das  Dirigentenamt  beim  Lieder- 
kranz.  Um  in  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Mannerchor  am  27.  Mai 
1844  ein  Konzert  in  der  Musical  Fund  Hall  zu  geben,  reiste  der 
I.iederkranz  mit  seinem  Dirigenten  nach  Philadelphia,  worauf 
beide  Vereine  am  2y.  September  desselben  Jahres  in  Baltimore 
abermals  ein  Musikfest  veranstalteten.  Gilt  auch  als  erstes  San- 
gerfest  der  ostlichen  Staaten  das  1850  in  Philadelphia  gefeierte, 
so  waren  doch  diese  beiden  Musikfeste  wesentlich  derselben  Art 
und  demnach  die  wirklichen  Pionierfeste  der  deutsch-amerikani- 
schen  Gesangvereine.  Sie  sind  der  Anfang  einer  weiteren  und 
wichtigen  Entwickelung  des  deutsch-amerikanischen  Sangertums, 
und  ihre  Abhaltung  ist  wohl  tatsachlich  der  Anregung  Wolsieffers 
zuzuschreiben. 

Im  Herbst  1845  2*^8"  ^^  "^^^  seiner  Familie  wieder  nach  Phila- 
delphia und  erwarb  sich  dort  als  Musiklehrer  einen  ausgezeich- 
neten  Ruf.  Die  Leitung  des  Mannerchors  als  Dirigent  und 
Prasident  wurde  ihm  bei  der  nachsten  Wahl  wieder  ubertragen ; 
doch  erhielt  er  als  Dirigent  damals  keinen  Gehalt.  Kurz  darauf 
rief  er  den  vernachlassigten  Frauenchor,  der  nun  Harmonic  ge- 
nannt  wurde,  von  neuem  ins  Leben.  Am  31.  Mai  1846,  einem 
Sonntage,  kam  der  Liederkranz  wieder  nach  Philadelphia,  um 
dort  mit  dem  Mannerchor,  der  Harmonie  und  der  am  4.  August 
1844  gegriindeten  Liedertafel  das  dritte  Musikfest  zu  feiem,  und 
bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  beschenkte  der  Liederkranz  seinen  frii- 
heren  Dirigenten  Wolsieffer  mit  einem  prachtvollen  silberaen 
Becher,  geziert  mit  Eichenlaub  und  Lyra.  Beim  Konzerte  wur- 
den  ein  paar  seiner  Kompositionen  gesungen,  darunter  eine,  Die 
Lebensblume,  fiir  gemischten  Chor.     Bei  einem  am  21.  Januar 
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1847  gegebenen  Konzerte  kamen  vier  Tondichtungen  Wolsieffers 
ziir  Aiiff  till  rung,  unci  am  28.  Oktobcr  wurde  zum  ersten  Male 
sein  Oratorium  Das  Erntefest  von  dem  Mannerchor  und  der  Har- 
monic mit  Orchesterbegleitnng  vorgetragen,  das  aiif  vielseitigen 
Wunsch  am  18.  November  wiederholt  werden  miisste. 

Im  Juni  1850  wnrde  das  erste  allgemeine  Sangerfest  des 
delpliia  abgebalten.  Bei  Ankunft  der  Sangergaste  wurde  ein  von 
Ostens,  unter  Leitung  Wolsieffers  als  Festdirigenten,  in  Phila- 
ihm  fur  ihren  Empfang  komponiertes  Lied,  S'dngergnisz,  gesun- 
gen,  und  am  Scbluss  des  Festes  bracbten  samtlicbe  Sanger  ihm 
eine  grosz'artige  Serenade,  als  Dank  fiir  seine  erfolgreichen  Be- 
strebungen  zur  Griindung  der  ersten  Gesangvereine  in  Amerika 
und  als  Anerkennung  seiner  Leitung  des  soeben  beschlossenen 
Festes. 

Auf  der  Fahrt  nach  Baltimore  zum  zweiten  allgemeinen  San- 
g'erfeste  185 1  iiberreichte  der  Prasident  des  Mannerchors  auf 
dem  Decke  des  Dampfers  dem  Vereinsdirigenten  Wolsieffer  einen 
kostbaren  Taktstock  aus  Ebenholz,  mit  Elfenbein  eingelegt  und 
mit  Gold  beschlagen,  zur  Anerkennung  seiner  Verdienste  um  die 
Einfiihrung  des  deutschen  Mannergesanges  in  Amerika.  Auch 
noch  bei  anderen  Gelegenheiten  wurden  ihm  ahhliche  Zeichen 
ihrer  Hochachtung  und  Liebe  von  den  Sangern  und  Sangerinnen 
dargebracht.  So  hatte  schon  am  15.  Mai  des  vorhergehenden 
Jahres  der  Frauengesangverein  Harmonie  ihm  als  Beweis  seiner 
Dankbarkeit  einen  silbernen  Pokal  verehrt. 

Bei  dem  siebenten  allgemeinen  Sangerfeste  in  Philadelphia 
im  Jahre  1857  war  Wolsieffer  urspriinglich  zum  zweiten  Fest- 
dirigenten gewahlt  worden;  doch  als  die  beiden  nach  einander 
zum  ersten  gewahlten  zuriicktraten,  iibernahm  er  in  aufopfernder 
und  uneigenniitziger  Weise  die  Leitung  des  ganzen  Festes,  denn 
damals  war  die  Stelle  eines  Festdirigenten  noch  ein  Ehrenamt 
ohne  irgend  welchen  Gehalt.  Bei  dem  Hauptkonzerte  wurde 
eine  seiner  Kompositionen,  Der  amcrikomsche  Freihcitskdmpfcr, 
von  samtlichen  Sangem  mit  Instrumentalbegleitung  gesungen. 
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Alls  GesundheitsriicksiclUen  beschloss  Wolsieffer  1857,  sich 
nach  der  deutschen  Ansiedelung  in  New  Jersey,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  bei  deren  Griindung  er  mitgeholfen  hatte,  zuriickzuziehen, 
Lind  er  war  dadurch  genotigt,  ziim  groszen  Bedauern  des  Man- 
nerchors,  sein  Dirigentenamt  niederziilegen.  In  Anerkennung 
seiner  vieljahrigen  trenen  Dienste  nnd  kunstvollen  fahigen  Lei- 
tung  brachte  der  Miinercbor  bei  seinem  Stiftungsfeste  am  15.  De- 
zember  1857  ilrm  seinen  herzbchsten  Dank  dar,  und  als  Zeichen 
seiner  Hocbacbtung  emannte  er  ihn  zti  seinem  Ebrendirigenten 
und  iiberreicbte  ibm  einen  silbernen  Pokal. 

In  Egg  Harbor  City  widmete  sich  Wolsieffer  dem  Landbau, 
besonders  der  Weinziicht,  ohne  jedoch  der  Musik  untreu  zu  wer- 
den,  denn  sclion  kiirz  nach  seiner  Niederlassung  griindete  er  dort 
wieder  einen  Gesangverein,  die  Aurora,  der  unter  seiner  Fiihrung 
mehrere  Sangerfeste  besuchte,  so  im  Jahre  1865  das  New  Yorker. 
Als  die  Philadelphier  Liedertafel  dort  der  Aurora  einen  silbernen 
Pokal  iiberreicbte,  wurde  er  mit  Egg  Harbor  Wein  gefiillt  und 
von  der  Aurora  ein  von  Wolsieffer  gedichtetes  und  komponiertes 
Lied  gesungen,  das  begann:  „Freunde,  das  ist  Egg  Harbor 
Wein."  Im  September  1866  veranstaltete  die  Aurora  sogar  selbst 
ein  Sangerfest,  das  erste  Sangerfest  in  Egg  Harbor  City.  Beim 
Picknick  dieses  Festes  brachte  Martin  Traubel,  ein  ehemaliger 
Prasident  des  Philadelphier  Mannerchors  und  damals  Dirigent 
des  Camdener  Mannerchors,  drei  poetische  Hoch  aus,  von  denen 
das  letzte  folgendermaszen  lautete: 

Mein  drittes  Hoch  gilt  einem  Mann, 
Auf  den  der  Deutsche  stolz  sein  kann ; 
Er  ist  uns  Allen  lieb  und  wert, 
Viel  Gutes  hat  er  stets  gelehrt. 

Ein  Mann  von  echtem  Seelenadel, 
Erhaben  iiber  Lob  und  Tadel, 
Der  nie  gewirkt  fiir  schnoden  Lohn, 
Mit  einem  Wort  —  ein  Musensohn. 
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Er  hat  den  ersten  Mannerchor 
Gezaubert  aus  dem  Volk  hervor, 
Viel  Hindernisse  iiberrungen, 
Doch  immer  fort  und  fort  g^esungen. 

Wer  ist  denn  dieser  brave  Mann? 
Den  Namen  icli  nicht  nennen  kann, 
Bescheidenheit  erlaubt  es  nicht, 
Zu  loben  ihn  ins  Angesicht. 

Doch  solltet  ihr,  ohn'  ihn  zu  nennen, 
Den  Mann  an  nieinem  Bild  erkennen. 
Hoch  leb'  der  Vater  aller  Chore ! 
Denn  wahrHch  ihm  gebiihrt  die  Ehre! 

Natiirlich  erkannten  Alle  in  dem  Bilde  sogleich  Wolsieffer, 
den  hochverehrten  Dirigenten  der  Aurora,  begriiszten  ihn  mit 
stiimiischem  Jubel  und  brachten  drei  donnernde  Hoch  auf  sein 
Wohl  aus. 

Schon  im  Jaher  1858  wurde  Wolsieffer  zum  ersten  Biirger- 
meister  der  jungen  Stadt  gewahlt  und  spater  in  zwei  Temiinen 
zum  Vertreter  von  Atlantic  County  in  der  Gesetzgebung  von 
New  Jersey.  Seine  Popularitat  als  ehrlicher  und  rechtschaffener 
Mann  wiar  soi  grosz,  dass  er  immer  bedeutende  Majoritaten  er- 
hielt,  trotzdem  dass  der  Distrikt  damals  stark  demokratisch  und 
er  ein  eifriger  Republikaner  war.  Nur  mit  Widerstreben  nahm 
er  eine  Nomination  an  und  verausgabte  nie  die  geringste  Geld- 
summe  zur  Forderung  seiner  Wiahl,  noch  ermachtigte  er  dazu 
Andere. 

Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  besuchte  der  Mannerchor  seinen  alten 
Freund  und  Lehrmeister  in  seiner  neuen  Heimat  und  wahlte  ihn 
sogar  im  Jahre  1862  wieder  zu  seinem  Dirigenten,  welche  Wahl 
er  unter  der  Bedingung  annahm,  dass  es  ihm  in  Fallen  der  Ab- 
haltung  gestattet  sei,  seinen  Sohn  Wilhelm  als  Stell vertreter  zu 
senden.     Vier  Jahre  spater  wiinschte  Wolsieffer  jedoch,  seiner 
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Pflichten  und  seiner  Verantwortlichkeit  als  Dirigent  enthoben  zu 
werden,  und  .der  Verein  konnte  nicht  umhin,  dem  Begehren  seines 
Griinders  und  verehrten  Meisters  zu  willfahren.  Er  liesz  es  sich 
aber  nicht  nehmen,  ihn  zum  lebensldnglichen  Ehren-dirigenten 
einzusetzen,  —  zum  Ehren-dirigenten  war  er  eigentHch  schon 
1857  ernannt  worden,  —  und  ihm  beim  31.  Stiftungsfeste  ein  ent- 
sprechendes  Diploim  zu  iiberreichen,  das  in  den  ersten  Tagen  des 
nachsten  Jahres  durch  Schenkung  eines  silbernen  Pokales  er- 
ganzt  wurde. 

Kranklichkeit  fiihrte  ihn  spater  nach  Philadelphia  zuriick, 
wo  er  viel  betrauert  in  seinem  fiinfundsechzigsten  Lebensjahre 
am  8.  Oktober  1872  starb.  Nicht  allein  der  Verein,  den  er  ins 
Leben  gerufen,  bewahrt  ihm  ein  pietatvolles  Andenken,  die  zahl- 
reichen  Sangerkreisen  dem  weiten  Bereich  der  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten  verehren  in  ihm  den  Pionier  des  deutsch-amerikanischen  Ge- 
sangwesens.  Welche  Herzhchkeit  und  Liebe  ihn  umfing,  wo  er 
auftrat  und  wirkte,  dafiir  gibt  Vorstehendes  zahlreiche  Belege. 
Die  letzte  Gelegenheit,  die  der  Manenrchor  hatte,  seinem  Stifter 
seine  AnhangHchkeit  durch  eine  ihm  gebrachte  Serenade  zu  er- 
weisen,  war  am  9.  Januar  1872,  als  er  bei  seinem  Sohne  Heinrich 
zum  Besuch  war;  aber  er  war  zu  unpassHch,  um  seine  Freunde 
zu  empfangen. 

In  der  Ausiibung  seines  Berufs  war  Wolsieffer  immer  hochst 
gewissenhaft,  in  seinem^  Auftreten  liebenswiirdig  und  anspruchs- 
los.  Mit  Liebe  zur  Sache,  fast  padadogischer  Strenge,  eisemem 
Fleisze  und  Ausdauer  leitete  er  in  der  aufopferndsten  Weise  die 
vielen  Proben  und  Konzerte  wahrend  einer  langen  Reihe  von 
Jabren.  Er  war  ein  durchgebildeter  Musiker,  vorzuglicher  Ge- 
sanglehrer  und  ausgezeichneter  Orchester-  und  Chor-dirigent, 
und  hat  nicht  blosz  in  deutschen  Kreisen  und  Vereinen,  sondem 
auch  in  engHschen  zu  Philadelphia  einen  hochst  bedeutenden 
kunstfordernden  Einfluss  geiibt  und  viele  Schiiler  herangebildet. 
Den  Chorgesiang  studierte  er  meistens  mit  der  Violine  ein.    Als 
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Komponist  hat  er  eine  erhebliche  Zahl  gediegener  unci  anspre- 
chender  Tondich-tungen  geliefert,  auszer  vielen  kleineren  Kompo- 
sitionen  fiir  Piano,  Orgel,  Violine,  Chore  und  Orchester,  fol- 
gende  groszere  Werke,  wie  die  Oratorien  Das  Erntefest,  Schoen 
ist  das  Lehen,  The  Captivity,  die  Kantaten  Der  Segcn  dcr  Frie- 
dens.  Das  Kind  erf  est,  Der  M  or  gen,  W  eihnachts-Kantatc ,  Oster- 
Kantate,  mehrere  Messen  und  Ouvertiiren.  Unter  den  kleineren 
"Werken,  von  denen  einige  schon  friiher  erwahnt  sind,  befinden 
sich  audi  zwei  Kompositioiien  fiir  die  Liedersanimlung  der  deut- 
schen  freien  Gemeinde  von  Philadelphia,  deren  Mitglied  er  Avar. 
Auszerdem  verfasste  er  mehrere  theoretische  Werke.  In  Phila- 
delphia gab  er  bereits  1836  eine  Singlehre  heraus,  die  sehr  ver- 
breitet  wurde  und  selbst  in  Deutschland  eine  neue  Auflage  er- 
hielt.  Er  verfasste  ferner  den  Theoretical  Companion  to  A. 
May's  Piano  School.  In  Baltimore  begriindete  er,  wie  schon  er- 
wahnt, mit  Pastor  Scheib  eine  deutsche  Schulzeitung,  und  vom 
I.  September  1856  bis  zum  i.  Oktober  1857  war  er  Redakteur 
der  von  Philipp  Rohr  herausgegebenen  Musikzeitung. 

Wolsieffer  wurde  am  11.  Oktober  1872  auf  dem  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Friedhofe  beerdigt.  Zu  den  Leidtragenden,  die  ihm  die 
letzte  Ehre  erwieseii,  gehorten  auszer  dem  Mannerchore  zahl- 
reiche  Sanger  von  Philadelphia.  Unter  F.  W.  Kiinzels  Leitung 
sangen  die  Sanger  gemeinschaftlich  mehrere  erhebende  Lieder 
am  Grabe  und  sein  alter  Freund^  Pastor  Scheib  aus  Baltimore, 
der  Festredner  bei  mehreren  Sangerfesten  war,  hielt  ihm  die 
Grabrede.  Der  Mannerchor  ehrte  durch  Beileidsbeschliisse  das 
Andenken  seines  Pioniers  und  Meisters. 

Das  Andenken  dieses  so  tiichtigen  Mannes,  des  eigentlichen 
Begriinders  der  deutschen  Gesangvereine  und  Sangerfeste  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten,  durch  dessen  Tatigkeit  deutsches  Wesen 
und  deutscher  Einfluss  im  Lande  machtig  gefordert  wurden,  ver- 
dient  hochgehalten  zu  werden.  Es  sollte  nicht  der  Vergessen- 
heit  anheimfallen,  und  wenn  die  deutschen  Sanger  Denkmale  er- 
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richten,  oder  Biisten  beruhmter  Sangesmeister  als  Preise  beim 
Stadtewettsingen  erteilen  wollen,  so  sollte  seiner  dabei  zuerst 
gedacht  werden.  Besonders  sollte  der  nordostliche  Sangerbund 
es  sich  angelegen  sein  lassen,  dem  Vater  des  deutsch-amerikani- 
schen  Sangertums  ein  Denkmal  in  Philadelphia  zu  setzen,  dessen 
Fairmount  Park  schon  durch  die  Biiste  Schuberts  geschmiickt 
wird. 

C  F.  HUGH. 
Philadelphia. 


SCHILLER'S  AESTHETIC  IDEALISM  AND  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

Address  delivered  by  Professor  M.  D.  Learned  at  the  Centenary 
of  Schiller'' s  Death  in  Baltimore,  May  /,  190^. 

The  poet  and  prophet  are  akin.  Both  are  heralds  of  the 
truth  and  truth  has  its  message  for  all  generations.  This  gives 
immortality  to  the  poet.  His  thoughts,  diamond-like,  reflect 
different  hues  at  different  angles,  but  these  thoughts  are  ever 
the  same  indestructible  rays  of  light,  shining  forth  through  the 
crystal.  Thus  Homer  never  dies  and  Shakespeare  still  speaks 
to  our  own  time.  Goethe's  empiricism  and  Schiller's  idealism  are 
indestructible  records  of  human  life  and  art,  and  speak  their 
message  to  the  after-  Avorld. 

It  is  fitting  to  pause  in  our  historical  discussion  of  Schiller's 
life  and  work,  and  ask  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet  himself:  What 
is  his  message  for  our  own  time  and  for  America?  In  the  great 
awakening  in  American  thought  and  literature  under  the  Ger- 
man impulse  during  the  nineteenth  century  Schiller  played  an 
important  role.  The  revolutionary  plays  of  Schiller's  early 
period  Die  R'duher,  Ficsco  and  Kabale  und  Liebe  came  too  late 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  American  independence,  were  in- 
deed themselves  influenced  by  this  event.  It  was  in  the  long 
and  slowly  developing  struggle  against  slavery  that  Schiller's 
influence  reached  its  height  in  America.  In  this  great  national 
issue  the  Germans  took  a  most  important  part.  Both  the  fore- 
runners of  the  "Fortyeighters"  and  the  "Fortyeighters"  them- 
s^es  were  schooled  in  the  Jahn  gymnastics,  which  had  found 
[180J 
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inspiration  in  Wilhelm  Tell  and  in  the  more  popular  and  familiar 
lyric  poems  of  Schiller  treating  of  freedom  and  kindred  themes. 
Accordingly  the  German  representatives  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment in  this  country  turned  to  Schiller  both  for  inspiration  and 
form.  The  greatest  German  champion  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  its  earliest  stages,  Charles  Follen,  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  Schiller's  works,  and  both  in  his  own  writ- 
ings and  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  Carylye's  Life  of  Schiller 
in  an  American  reprint  (1833)  aided  in  interpreting  Schiller 
to  the  American  public.  Follen  drew  his  inspiration,  however, 
partly  from  Schiller,  and  partly  from  Father  Jahn,  and  the  poets 
of  the  Wars  of  Liberation. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  new  lyric  grew  up  in  Germany,  which,  though  owing  much  to 
Schiller  in  the  beginning,  had  its  roots  in  the  Romantic  move- 
ment and  became  itself  the  medium  of  a  new  and 
more  aggressive  spirit.  The  immediate  successors  of  Schiller 
in  Germany  were  the  poets  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation,  particu- 
larly Theodor  Komer,  the  son  of  Schiller's  patron  friend.  The 
great  representatives,  however,  of  the  new  post-Schiller  lyric 
were  Ludwig  Uhland,  the  leader  of  the  Swabian  poets  of  the 
South,  and  Heinrich  Heine,  the  lyric  leader  of  the  young  Ger- 
man movement  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

In  the  historical  growth  of  the  later  German  lyric  poets  of 
freedom  and  anti-slavery  in  America,  both  the  Swabian  and  the 
young  German  impulses  had  their  influence.  Much  that  is  super- 
ficially called  "Schiller  influence"  is  to  be  ascribed  more  imme- 
diately to  Uhland  or  Heine,  or  even  to  their  forerunners,  the 
poets  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation,  particularly  to  Korner  and 
Arndt.  The  German  lyric  poetry  of  the  Turners  and  the  other 
anti-slavery  poets  took  up  naturally  only  the  popular  forms  of 
Schiller's  and  Uhland's  and  Heine's  lyric,  as  it  appealed  directly 
to  the  masses  and  simplicity  of  thought  and  form  were  impera- 
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tive.  Here  was  no  place  for  Schiller's  Klopstockian  strophes 
or  philosophical  lyrics,  much  less  for  Heine's  free  rhythms.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  Schiller's  and  Uhland's,  as  well  as  Goethe's 
ballads  of  the  popular  type  left  a  trace  in  the  more  extended 
lyric  products  of  our  German  American  poets. 

The  influence  of  Schiller  upon  the  English  poets  in  America 
has  been,  in  most  cases,  rather  indirect  than  direct.  The  spirit 
of  Schiller  was  sympathetically  felt  by  the  poets  Longfellow, 
Bryant  and  Whittier,  and  was  evidently  imitated  by  Longfellow 
in  the  Building  of  the  Ship  and  doubtless  in  the  liberty  lyrics  of 
both  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  But  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  German  American  lyric,  it  was  the  more  conventional  pop- 
ular forms  of  Schiller's  poetry  which  were  introduced  in  Eng- 
lish translation  and  imitated  by  the  English  American  poets — 
forms  not  so  essentially  different  from  those  already  in  vogue  in 
English  lyric  poetry.  The  higher  jesthetic  phases  of  Schiller's 
as  also  of  Goethe's  poetry  were  but  faintly  apprehended  even  by 
the  best  American  critics.  To  the  average  writer  and  the  gen- 
eral reading  public  the  poetry  of  the  Classical  Period  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  belongs  to  those  things  German,  which  the  Ameri- 
can characterizes  as  "vague."  In  the  whole  range  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  American  literature  on  Schiller  we  rarely  find  an 
adequate  notice,  much  less  a  searching  criticism  of  Schiller's 
aesthetic  theories.  The  best  attempts  in  this  direction,  during 
the  century,  were  made  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ican literature,  in  the  period  of  a  hundred  years,  has  not  been 
able  to  rise  above  the  popular  or  the  mediocre,  either  in  content 
or  form,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  lack  of  that  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal,  which  comes 
with  aesthetic  schooling.  The  whole  fabric  of  American  educa- 
tion, although  culminating  in  splendid  universities,  with  scien- 
tific spirit  and  equipment,  rests  upon  a  superficial  cultural  basis. 
The  cardinal  fault  in  our  civilization  lies  in  our  indifference  to 
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questions  of  form  in  literature,  art  and  philosophy — in  a  word, 
in  our  lack,  not  so  much  of  idealism,  as  of  idealisation.  The 
formative  years  of  our  American  youth  are  spent  in  a  rush  for 
the  rcalia,  the  hasty  preparation  for  business  or  profession.  The 
sense  for  fine  distinctions  in  language  and  thought  is  left  un- 
developed. There  is  little  time  for  the  study  of  the  rudiments 
of  form  in  literature  or  sculpture  or  painting,  or  even  for  logic 
or  philosophy.  The  chief  attention  is  centered  upon  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences.  What  wonder  that  we  have  no 
great  national  schools  of  painting,  no  great  lyric  or  epic  poetry, 
no  great  drama,  no  epochal  schools  of  philosophy,  and  only  the 
exuberant,  unpruned  prose  tale,  the  novel,  as  our  most  char- 
acteristic contribution  to  the  polite  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century ! 

The  causes  for  this  condition  of  cultural  formlessness  are 
not  far  to  seek  and  the  responsibility  is  easily  placed.  The  first 
great  historical  cause  lies  in  the  onesidedness  of  the  life-philos- 
ophy of  our  fathers.  The  serious  sober  Puritan  of  the  North 
subordinated  all  forms  of  art  to  the  severe  religious  and  moral 
ideal ;  the  easygoing  Cavalier  of  the  South  neglected  them  in  the 
luxury  and  the  pleasure  of  living.  But  in  doing  so,  both  made 
a  serious  mistake.  The  North,  in  cultivating  an  over-austere 
realism,  the  South,  in  cherishing  an  unschooled  realism.  In  both 
of  these  views  of  life  the  elements  of  great  art  are  wanting,  the 
elements  which  give  symmetry  and  strength,  as  well  as  charm 
and  duration  to  the  forms  of  national  thought.  As  the  Puritan 
impulse  became  more  dominant  in  our.  civilization  than  that  of 
the  Cavalier,  there  was  but  a  narrow  niche  left  in  our  hall  of 
fame  for  the  muses  Terpsichore,Thalia  and  Melpomene,  tlie  rep- 
resentatives of  the  more  graceful  forms  cultivated  by  the  fabled 
Nine,  nor  might  Nature  herself  venture  forth  save  under  the 
heavy  folds  of  rigorous  convention. 

After  the  Revolution,  when    the    idealistic    stage-manager. 
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William  Dunlap,  dedicated  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  American  drama  and  stage,  he  was  forced  to 
submit  to  failure  from  the  lack  of  adequate  support  and  intelli- 
gent appreciation.  It  is  also  notable  that  Don  Carlos,  the  best 
of  Schiller's  early  plays,  achieved  but  little  success  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage.  The  misdirected  opposition  to  the  stage  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  sin  and  shame  witnessed  upon  our  Ameri- 
can boards  at  the  present  time  and  for  the  absence  of  drama  of 
a  high  artistic  order  even  in  our  best  playhouses.  Meanwhile, 
the  religious  attitude  of  the  younger  generation  has  changed, 
and  sentiment  has  begun  to  give  place  to  resentment  against  the 
older  traditions.  The  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked  a 
critical  period  in  American  life.  The  growing  materialism  is 
eradicating  the  narrow  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  as  yet  no  compensation  is  in  sight. 

The  epidemic  of  formless  realism,  which  swept  over  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  has  veiled  itself 
under  the  more  aesthetic  name  of  "Naturalism,"  is  quite  anal- 
ogous to  the  literary  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Germany,  under  whose  inspiration  Goethe  wrote  his  Goets  z'on 
Berlichingen  and  Schiller  Die  Rduber.  The  glowing  thought  of 
this  period  of  Storm  and  Stress  fused  all  forms  into  shapeless 
prose,  which  in  comparison  with  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
the  great  original  of  the  poets  of  the  Storm  and  Stress,  appears 
as  a  molten  mass  of  passion.  This  white  heat  was  soon  tem- 
pered by  time,  and  the  mass,  when  cooled,  seemed  rather  form- 
less slag  than  a  form  of  art.  Both  Goethe  and  Schiller,  when 
they  looked  upon  the  cooling  mass  of  their  early  works,  realized 
that  crude  feeling  is  not  of  itself  art,  but  in  order  to  become 
such  must  pass  through  the  process  of  idealization  and  be  crys- 
tallized into  permanent  artistic  form.  They  had  ardently  stu- 
died and  imitated  their  master,  Shakespeare,  but  while  they 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  they  were  unable  to 
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attain  the  form  of  the  Enghsh  poet.  This  was  not  so  much  a 
fault  of  their  own  as  the  result  of  the  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
German  language,  that  it  lacked  the  elements  of  vocabulary  and 
style  found  in  the  early  Elizabethan  speech,  out  of  which 
Shakespeare  constructed  his  imperishable  dramatic  language. 

It  was  this  situation  of  the  young  poets,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  form.  They  lay  with  their  Ti- 
tanic thoughts  in  Promethean  chains,  they  yearned  for  pinions 
to  rise  into  a  freer  sphere  of  expression  and  began  to  study  the 
finished  form  of  antique  poetry  to  discover  the  secret  of  poetic 
expression.  Thus  both  poets,  almost  simultaneously,  passed  into 
that  period  of  their  literary  development,  which  Goethe  has  char- 
acterized by  the  phrase  "approaching  the  antique  form"  (anti- 
ker  Form  sich  nahernd).  It  was  natural  that  Goethe,  the  great 
mentor  of  the  Weimar  court,  with  the  stimulating  examples  of 
Wieland's  modernized  classicism  and  Herder's  revival  of  antique 
poetry  in  his  Griechische  Anthologie  should  himself  be  drawn 
toward  the  higher  artistic  forms  of  antique  poetry  and  art.  But 
at  the  same  time,  soon  after  Goethe  had  taken  leave  of  the  Storm 
and  Stress  in  his  Ilmenau  and  Zucignung,  and  turned  his  steps 
toward  Rome,  Schiller,  likewise  under  the  stimulus  of  Wieland 
and  Herder,  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  Greeks,  in  order  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  cramping  limitations  brought  from 
the  military  atmosphere  of  the  Karlschule.  Schiller  had  studied 
Greek  in  his  early  years  from  the  Ludwigsburg  days  on  and  had 
read  Plutarch's  Lives  in  translation,  but  now  he  began  to  study 
the  Greek  poets  in  quest  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of  their  form. 
After  the  manner  of  the  prophet,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  reflection,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  greater  poetic  career  before  him.  The  logical  trend 
of  his  thought,  even  in  his  early  years,  had  led  him  to  philosoph- 
ical inquiry,  the  first  fruits  of  which  are  found  in  his  Letters  of 
Julius  and  Raphael.     In  these  letters  are  reflected  his  struggle 
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with  the  new  rationalism  and  his  early  faith,  and  his  yearning 
for  mastership  in  his  art,  that  mastership  which  Goethe  thought 
he  had  found  in  1772  in  the  study  of  Pindar.  In  this  deeper 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  Schiller  hoped  to  find  the 
reconciliation  of  impulse  and  reason,  the  first  essential  of  the 
harmony  of  nature  and  art.  In  the  ''Vorerinnerung"  of  these 
letters  he  sounded  the  note  which  runs  through  his  poetry,  "Der 
Kopf  muss  das  Herz  bilden."  In  these  letters  the  laments  for 
his  vanished  faith  give  way  to  the  consolations  of  reason  :  "Die 
Vernunft  ist  die  einzige  Monarchic  der  Geisterwelt;  ich  trug 
meinen  Kaiserthron  in  meinem  Gehirne."  But  this  was  only  to 
lapse  into  the  depths  of  grief  again.  Soon,  however,  he  begins 
to  construct  a  firm  philosophic  basis  for  his  poetry :  "Das  Uni- 
versum  ist  ein  Gedanke  Gottes."  "Harmonic,  Wahrheit,  Ord- 
nung,  Schonheit,  Vortrefflichkeit  geben  mir  Freude,  weil  sie 
mich  in  den  thatigen  Zustand  ihres  Erfinders,  ihres  Besitzers 
versetzen."  "Alle  Geister  werden  angezogen  von  Vollkommen- 
heit.  Alle  .  .  .  streben  nach  dem  Zustand  der  hochsten 
freien  Aeusserung  ihrer  Krafte" — thoughts  which  suggest  the 
state  of  mind  through  which  Goethe  was  passing  in  1772.  In 
these  and  other  reflections  of  the  Letters,  such  as  those  on  Love, 
Sacrifice,  and  God,  Schiller  shows  unmistakably  the  logical 
necessity  in  his  mind  of  solving  the  problems  of  life  by  construct- 
ing an  aesthetic  philosophy. 

It  was  with  this  attitude  of  mind  that  Schiller,  now  Profes- 
sor at  Jena,  approached  the  philosophy  of  Emmanuel  Kant.  The 
fragmentary  philosophic  reflections  which  he  had  expressed  in 
the  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael  were  the  outgrowth  of  his 
youthful  study  of  Ferguson,  as  translated  by  Garve,  and  of  Leib- , 
nitz,  as  interpreted  by  Haller  and  Uz.  But  these  fragments  were 
not  yet  formed  into  a  system,  and  could  not  satisfy  his  longings 
for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  relation  of  man  and  nature,  of  im- 
pulse and  reason,  of  thought  and  life,  of  poetry  and  art.     He  had 
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caught  glimpses  of  the  world  of  beauty  through  the  vistas  opened 
by  Lessing,  Winckelmann  and  his  own  reading  of  Homer  and 
the  Greek  tragedians,  particularly  in  the  years  1787-8.  But  these 
impressions  were  not  co-ordinated  in  his  mind  into  an  seesthetic 
method.  His  philosophic  ideas  were,  as  compared  with  his  works 
written  after  his  study  of  Kant,  quite  analogous  to  his  early 
dramas,  as  compared  with  the  great  historical  plays  of  his  last 
years. 

It  was  in  Kant  that  Schiller  found,  not  a  philosophy  of 
aesthetics  ready  to  hand,  but  the  fundamental  elements  from 
which  he  constructed  his  theory  of  aesthetics.  He  had  learned 
from  Kant  the  doctrine  of  subordinating  nature  to  reason,  of 
seeking  the  secrets  of  one's  power  in  oneself.  ,,Die  Natur  steht 
unter  dem  Verstandesgesetze.  Diese  grosse  Idee  der  Selbstbe- 
stimmung  strahlt  uns  aus  gewissen  Erscheinungen  der  Natur 
zuriick  und  diese  nennen  wir  Schonheit."  So  we  find  Schiller 
speaking  of  beauty  as  the  "inner  necessity  of  form,"  "nature  in 
artistic  forms,"  "freedomin  law,"  "law  in  freedom,"  "freedom  in 
the  appearance."  The  close  relation  of  nature  and  art  recognized 
by  Kant  in  his  formula :  "Natur  ist  schon  wenn  sie  aussieht  wie 
Kunst;  Kunst  ist  schon  wenn  sie  aussieht  wie  Natur,"  becomes 
fundamental  for  Schiller,  when  lie  demands  that  the  artist  shall 
have  his  object  before  him,  not  as  bare  nature,  but  idealized,  that 
is,  "changed  into  pure  form"  ("in  reine  Form  verwandelt"). 
As  applied  to  poetry,  Schiller  expressed  the  principle  thus : 
"Beauty  in  poetic  treatment  is  the  free  self-action  of  nature  in 
the  bonds  of  speech."  Out  of  this  Schiller  deduces  his  doctrine 
of  aesthetic  freedom,  and  with  it  connects  his  theory  of  moral 
action  and  freedom  in  sensuous  form — that  doctrine  which  is 
expressed  briefly  in  the  phrase,  "In  Ketten  frei." 

The  Kantian  philosophy  with  its  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  consistency  enabled  Schiller  to  recognize  the  bounds 
and  limitations  and  mutual  relations  of  nature  and  art  and  led 
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him  to  a  theory  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feehngless 
logic  of  Kant,  demanding  duty  without  pleasure,  was  too  rigor- 
ous for  Schiller's  responsive  nature.  He  demanded  something 
more  as  a  motive  of  human  action.  Kant's  requirement  that 
action  shall  be  unaffected  by  desire  or  pleasure,  and  guided  only 
by  the  abstract  principle  of  duty,  seemed  to  Schiller  too  far  re- 
moved from  human  experience  and  life.  In  this  direction  Schiller 
contributed  much  to  the  history  of  philosophy  by  setting  forth 
more  clearly  the  essential  connection  between  duty  and  pleasure 
in  the  conduct  of  "the  beautiful  soul."  where  motive  and  action 
are  in  harmony  with  nature  and  art. 

The  first  immediate  results  of  this  study  of  Kant  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  series  of  philosophical  aesthetic  studies  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects :  Ueber  den  Griind  des  Vergniigens  an 
tragischen  Gegensf'dnden  (1792);  Ueber  die  tragische  Kiinst 
(iyg2)  ;  Ueber  Amnnt  und  JViirde  (1792);  Vom  Erhabenen 
(1793)  ;  Ueber  das  Pathetische;  Ueber  das  Erhabene;  Gedanken 
iiber  den  Gcbrauch  des  Gemeinen  und  Niedrigen  in  der  Kunst; 
Zerstrente  Betrachtnngen  iiber  verschiedene  dsthetische  Gegcn- 
st'dnde  (1793);  Ueber  die  dsthetische  Erziehimg  des  Menschen, 
in  einer  Reihe  von  Brief  en;  Ueber  die  notwendigen  Grenzen  beint 
Gebraiich  schoener  Formen  (1795)  ;  Ueber  naive  nnd  sentimen- 
talische  Dichtung  (1795)  ;  Ueber  den  moralischen  Nutzen  dsthe- 
tischer  Sift  en  (1796). 

The  effect  of  these  studies  on  Schiller's  creative  activity  was 
magical.  His  great  historical  dramas  and  his  best  lyric  poetry 
follow  in  quick  succession.  Not  only  did  he  produce  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  but  with  entirely  different  technique  and  result. 
Having  once  clarified  his  aesthetic  theories,  he  was  able  to  create 
with  certainty  of  aim  and  effect,  both  in  motivation  and  in  style. 
While  his  early  dramas  and  lyrics  had  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
clear  objectivity  both  in  his  character  and  in  his  descriptions  of 
situations  and  feelings,  he  now  has  a  clearly  conceived  plan  of 
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the  dramatic  action  before  his  mind.  The  leading  motive  is  made 
to  dominate  the  plot  and  consistency  of  character  becomes  funda- 
mental to  his  motivation,  and  his  earlier  preference  for  certain 
favorite  characters  disappears.  Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  ap- 
parent, as  has  been  claimed,  that  this  aesthetic  technique  of  Schil- 
ler, resulting-  from  his  Kantian  studies,  would  not  prove  advan- 
tageous to  lesser  poets.  An  aesthetic  method  and  principle,  which 
is  consistent  and  sound  in  itself,  must  of  necessity  be  good  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  poets  of  greater  or  less  ability. 

Thus  Schiller  in  his  aesthetic  studies  greatly  enriched  the 
content  of  the  Kantian  aesthetics,  as  laid  down  in  the  Kritik  der 
Urteilskraft.  To  the  rationalistic  method  of  Kant,  Schiller  adds 
the  fervor  and  animation  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  the  least  of  his 
services  to  German  aesthetics  that  he  enlivened  the  arid  thought 
of  his  great  master,  Kant,  and  his  contemporaries  with  the  light 
and  sensuous  beauty  of  Greek  life  and  art  in  his  conception  of 
grace  (Anmut)  and  elevated  this  sensuous  beauty  by  lofty  pur- 
pose into  dignity  (Wiirde). 

Schiller  found  the  secret  of  his  poetic  art  not  in  following 
the  fads  of  the  schools  or  the  whims  of  the  public,  but  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  art  to  life;  in  a  word,  in  a  philosophy  of 
aesthetics.  Although  he  designed  his  aesthetic  essays,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Letters  on  the  Aesthetic  Education  of  Man,  for  the 
edification  of  a  wider  public,  only  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
of  his  contemporaries  were  able  to  understand  them.  It  re- 
mained for  thinkers  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  Goethe  to 
comprehend  their  full  meaning.  Nevertheless,  the  poets  of  his 
own  and  later  generations,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  benefited 
from  the  ripened  fruits  of  his  aesthetic  researches,  as  they  appear 
in  the  great  dramas  and  poems  which  followed.  Like  all  true 
creative  works  of  art,  they  suggest  to  each  reader  a  different 
group  of  associations,  but  always  lift  the  thought  toward  the 
beautiful  and  the  good. 
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While  Schiller's  "thought  poetry"  has  been  apprehended,  at 
least,  by  the  best  of  his  own  countrymen,  it  has  been  little  under- 
stood in  America,  and  his  aesthetic  ideas  have  remained  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  American  public  and,  for  the  most  part,  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  our  American  poets.  The  one  American 
who  rose  highest  in  his  poetic  ideals  was  Longfellow,  who  was 
also  most  in  sympathy  with  German  poetry,  but  he  was  too  much 
affected  by  Romanticism  to  be  an  aesthetic  philosopher.  The 
greatest  and  best  poets  of  Germany,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  created 
their  masten\^orks  with  clear  and  conscious  principles  of  method 
and  form.  Although  each  of  them  had  a  method  of  his  own, 
their  epoch  stands  out  as  the  greatest  period  in  German  literature. 
The  poets  who  follow  are  but  poetasters  in  comparison. 

Each  successive  stage  of  German  thought  has  marked  an 
advance  in  the  evolution  of  literature  and  life,  be  it  ephemeral 
or  permanent,  but  the  immortality  of  poetic  thought  is  secured 
only  in  pure  form,  and  the  highest  products  of  art  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  imperishable  form.  The  Storm  and  Stress  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Young  Germany  and  the  modem  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century — Realism,  Naturalism  (die  Moderne"), 
"Symbolism" — all  contributed  much  to  the  content  of  German  lit- 
erature, but  they  neglected  form,  consequently  the  classical  period 
still  stands  as  the  culmination  of  Germany's  literary  effort;  not 
because  the  strictly  classic  metres  of  the  Roman  Elegies,  or  the 
modern  revival  of  the  Greek  chorus  in  Die  Braut  von  Messina, 
are  the  only  ideal  forms,  which  are  available  for  modem  poetry, 
but  because  Goethe  and  Schiller,  in  their  study  of  form  in  the 
antique  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare,  discovered  the  aesthetic  secrets 
of  poetic  expression.  It  is  moreover  both  a  testimonial  and  tri- 
umph for  literary  form  that  after  the  successive  stages  of  the 
naturalistic  literature  realism,  naturalism,  symbolism,  the  younger 
poets,  even  in  Gennany,  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  "mo- 
derne" to  lie  in  its  lack  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  aesthetic  form. 
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While  Schiller's  aesthetic  idealism  bids  fair  to  contribute  a 
great  impulse  to  the  German  poetry  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  it 
has  a  still  greater  importance  for  America.  The  ideals  of  Amer- 
ican literature  need  to  be  clarified,  elevated  and  intensified  by  an 
enlightened  study  of  the  aesthetic  relations  of  life  and  art.  Our 
literature  is,  for  the  most  part,  occasional  or  sensational,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  ephemeral.  The  usual  schooling  for 
the  American  writer  is  the  newspaper,  or  the  monthly  magazine, 
with  their  stereotyped  models  of  style  and  treatment.  The  indi- 
vidual is  forced  into  an  unrecognizable  composite,  and  his  indi- 
vidualism thus  effaced.  All  tends  to  masses.  The  spell  of  the 
trusts  dominates  the  stage  and  dictates  to  the  playwright,  the 
unschooled  public  taste  in  its  fondness  for  clever  conceits  controls 
the  book  market  and  the  publisher.  The  poet  and  novelist  must 
bow  the  knee  to  Mammon,  or  sink  into  oblivion.  But  "frenzied 
finance"  and  "frenzied  literature"  are  not  art.  They  are  but  the 
ephemeral  mutterings  of  the  disg'runtled  "Zeitgeist."  History 
teaches  that  immortal  thoughts  and  imperishable  forms  are  bom 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  no  monopoly 
or  trust  or  clique  can  bring  them  forth.  If  America  craves  an 
imperishable  literature  and  immortal  art  it  must  seek  them  in  the 
inner  processes  of  our  life  and  thought,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  the 
masses  back  toward  the  Schiller  ideals  of  freedom  in  law,  beauty 
in  the  moral  soul,  impulse  juled  by  reason,  nature  united  with 
art,  in  a  word,  in  aesthetic  idealism  which  represents  the  true 
content  of  life. 

Schiller's  early  purpose  was  to  become  a  preacher,  and  the 
preacher  ideal  was  joined  to  that  of  the  poet  in  his  later  years. 
His  poetry  is  a  gospel  of  order,  harmony,  beauty  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  sounds  a  note  of  warning  into  the  ears 
of  the  "Jiingstdeutschen,"  both  in  the  old  Fatherland  and  in  our 
strongly  Germanized  America,  calling  us  back  from  the  morbid 
discontent  and  misery  of  our  life  to  love,  duty  and  beauty.     It 
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were  surely  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  poet-preacher,  who  uncon- 
sciously anticipated  the  French  Revolution  in  his  early  plays,  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  and  the  ultimate  union  of  the  German 
empire  in  his  JValletistein  and  Wilhehn  Tell,  if  at  this  solemn 
commemoration  of  his  death,  on  the  day  on  which  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  receive  good  lessons,  we  should  appeal  to 
eighty  millions  of  our  countrymen  to  seek  a  deeper  understanding 
of  true  poetry  by  the  study  and  application  of  Schiller's  aesthetic 
ideals  to  the  literature  and  life  of  our  own  land. 

Aber  dringt  bis  in  der  Schonheit  Sphare, 

Und  im  Staube  bleibt  die  Schwere 

Mit  dem  Stoff,  den  sie  beherrscht,  zuriick. 

Nicht  der  Masse  qualvoll  abgerungen, 

Schlank  und  leicht,  wie  aus  dem  Nichts  entsprungen, 

Steht  das  Bild  vor  dem  entziickten  Blick. 

Alle  Zweifel,  alle  Kampfe  schwejgen 

In  des  Sieges  hoher  Sicherheit; 

Ausgestossen  hat  es  jeden  Zeugen 

Menschlicher  Bediirftigkeit. 
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PROTOKOLL 

der 

Siehenten  Staats-Konvcntion  des  Deiitsch-Amerikanischen 
Zcntral-Bnndes  von  Pcnnsylvanien, 

abgehalten  am  23.  iind  24.  Juni  1906  in  der  Zentral-Turnhalle, 
Forbes  Strasse,  zu  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Vormitfags-Sitmmg  am  Samstag,  den  23.  Juni  1906. 

Prasident  Henry  Arnold  vom  Westlichen  Zweige  entbietet 
den  Delegaten  den  folgenden  Willkommengruss :  Herzlich  will- 
kommen  in  der  gtiten  alten  Stadt  Pittsburg.  Seien  Sie  ver- 
sichert,  dass  wir  es  uns  angelegen  sein  lassen  werden,  Ihnen  den 
Aufenthalt  so  angenehm  als  nur  moglich  zu  machen.  Seien  Sie 
nochmals  herzlich  willkommen. 

Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  dankt  fiir  den  herz- 
lichen  Empfang,  erklart  die  Konvention  fiir  eroffnet  und  er- 
nennt  das  folgende  Mandat-Komite :  Adam  Schueler,  Richard 
Schlag,  Schillo  und  Noll.       Ferner  die  folgenden  Komites  : 

(195) 
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Komite  ftir  Biindesang'elegeniheiten  —  Wm.  F.  Remppis, 
John  Yenny,  Gottlob  Hammer,  John  von  Alt,  Friedmann,  Louis 
Volz,   Will.   Kaiser,   Alen/cnmeier,   Simon   Seifert. 

Komite  fiir  personHche  Freiheit  —  Henry  Arnold,  Fritz 
Wagner  sen.,  Paul  Heine,  Ferd.  Hotter,  Christ.  Ortmuller,  Hei- 
nert,  Neubert. 

Komite  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  —  Prof.  G.  G.  von  der  Gro- 
ben,  Prof.  H.  M.  Ferren,  Prof.^  J.  Barandun,  Karl  Wilkewitz, 
Herman  Schmidt,  Heindel,  Prof.  Lohstotter. 

Komite  fiir  deutsch-amerikanische  Geschichtsforschung  — 
Prof.  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned,  R.  Knockel,  Arnold,  Saam,  Nell, 
Heyen,  Stall. 

Komite  fiir  deutsche  Biihne  —  H.  Weniger,  Junker,  Henry 
Lierz,  John  Kesel,  Wm.  Kaiser. 

Komite  fiir  deutsch-amerikanisdie  Presse  —  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz,  John  Meise,  L.  G.  Lamade,  Walter,  Wickmann,  Stark. 

Komite  fiir  das  Turnen  in  den  Volksschulen  —  H.  C.  Bloe- 
del,  Herm.  Weder,  Lind,  Schuster,  Alsdorf,  Bohne,  Schau- 
wecker. 

Komite  fiir  die  Resolutionen  —  P.  A.  Wildermuth,  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  Flaig,  Wiederkehr,  Heller,  Paul  Schmidt. 

Revisions-Komite  —  Julius  Schiirmann,  Chas.  H.  Breit- 
barth,  Heyne. 

Der  Bundes-Prasident  erklart,  dass  nun  die  Berichte  der 
verschiedenen  Zweige  in  Ordnung  seien,  und  ergreift  das  Wort 
zu  folgender  Rede: 

IVTeine  Herren! 

Ich  werde  Ihre  kostbare  Zeit  mit  nur  wenigen  einleitenden 
Bemerkungen  in  Anspruch  nehmen,  da  der  faliige  Schriftfuhrer,  an 
Hand  der  Protokolle,  einen  eingehenden  Bericht  abstatten  wird. 

Immer  besser  wird  der  Zweck  unserer  grossen,  sich  bereits  auf 
34  Staaten  ersti^eckenden  Bewegung  verstanden.  Diejenigen,  die 
in  der  Anfangszeit  uns  als  „deutschthumelnde  Idealisten"  hinstell- 
ten,  und  auch  jene,  die  ,,deutschpolitische  Bestrebungen"  witterten, 
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sind  verstummt,  und  aus  friiheren  Gegnern  sind  uns  treue  Frcunde 
und  wackere  Mitkampfer  erstanden.  Man  hat  einsehen  gelernt, 
dass  es  amerikanischen  Patrioten  wiirdig  ist,  das  Selbstvertrauen 
der  Deutschen  Amerikas  zu  wecken,  um  all  das  Gute,  Schone  und 
Edle,  das  im  deutschen  Volkscharakter  liegt,  den  Kindern  Onkel 
Sams  recht  kraftig  einzuimpfen.  Auch  begreift  man,  dass  unserer 
Nation  keine  kostbarere  Gabe  ubermittelt  werden  kann  als  wie  die 
aufgespeicherten  Schatze  der  deutschen  Kultur. 

Wie  Karl  Lamprecht  so  schon  sagte :  „Welch'  ein  ungeheurer 
geschichtlicher  Prozess  doch,  den  wir  da  beizuwohnen  gewiirdigt 
werden,  die  Bildung  einer  Nation  von  bald  achtzig  Millionen!  Es 
ist  das  tiefe  Pathos  dieses  Vorganges,  das  jeden  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staatcn  reisenden  Historiker  immer  und  immer  wieder  erfiillen 
wird  —  das  ihm  eine  solche  Reise  in  seiner  beruflichen  Durchbildung 
zuT  Epoche  machen  kann.  Und  zu  denken,  dass  dieser  Prozess, 
einer  der  elementarsten  und  bisher  fast  stets  unbewusstesten  der 
Geschichte,  diesmal  bewusst  von  menschUcher  Einsicht  und  Kraft 
beeinUusst  werden  konnte!  Welch'  stolzes  Gefiihl,  hier  im  hoch- 
sten  Sinne  einmal  nationale  Kulturpolitik  treiben  zu  konnen"  — 
und  da  mochte  ich  hinzufiigen  —  welche  Aufgabe  fur  das  Deutsch- 
thunt  der  Repuhlik! 

Wir  sind  uns  wohl  bewusst,  dass  der  Starkste  der  ist,  der  seine 
Schwachen  kennt,  und  darum  freuen  wir  uns  iiber  jcde  ehrliche 
Kritik.    Wer  aber  mit  Geibel  glaubt : 

„Und  es  ma.g  am  deutschen  Wesen 
Einmal  noch  die  Welt  genesen" 

wird  uns  nicht  schlechte  Amerikaner  schelten,  weil  wir  die  deutsche 
Sprache  und  deutsche  Sitten  erhalten  wollen,  wie  es  sogar  in 
Deutschland  geborene  Amerikaner  gethan  haben.     Hier  gilt  auch: 

„Wer  nicht  der  Enge  zu  entrinnen 

Vermag,  dem  wird  es  immer  schwer, 

Weiten  Gesichtskreis  zu  gewinnen; 

Der  Frosch  im  Brunnen  weiss  nichts  von  dem  Meer." 

Wie  beschamend  ist  es,  dass  Manner,  die  kein  deutsches  Blut 
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in  den  Adern  haben.  wie  Prof.  Lawton,  Dr.  Learned,  White  und 
Bischof  Montc^omery,  nns  stets  an  unsere  Pflicht  erinnern  miissen ; 
Letzterer  sagte  seinen  deutschen  Gemeindemitgliedern : 

„Pfleget  die  deutsche  Sprache !  Ich  stehe  hier  vor  Euch  unbe- 
einfliisst.  Bewahret  und  pfleget  sorgfaltig  den  kostbaren  Schatz 
Eurer  lieben  und  trauten  Muttersprache!  Seht  Ihr  nicht,  wie  all- 
jahrlich  Tausende  von  Amerikanern  ihre  Sohne  und  Tochter  nach 
Deutschland  schicken,  um  sie  dort  erziehen  und  die  deutsche  Sprache 
erlernen  zu  lassen  ?  Seid  nicht  so  thoricht !  Enghsch  ist  zwar  die 
Landessprache  und  wird  auch  die  Landessprache  fiir  immer  bleiben. 
Das  zu  lernen  sollt  Ihr  nicht  unterlassen,  noch  auch  Eure  Kinder 
von  der  Erlernung  dieser  hier  so  nothwendigen  Sprache  abhalten. 
Aber  pflegt  vor  Allem  auch,  zumal  in  der  Famihe,  die  schone  deut- 
sche Sprache !  Sprechet  sie  gerne,  leset  gerne  deutsche  Biicher  und 
leset  Eure  deutschen  Zeitungen !  O,  wie  sehr  bedauere  und  beklage 
ich  es,  dass  ich,  als  Euer  Bischof,  nicht  die  deutsche  Sprache  spre- 
chen  kann!  Wie  ware  ich  stolz  darauf,  und  wie  wiirde  ich  mich 
f reuen,  wenn  ich's  konnte !  Darum  nochmal  meine  Mahnung : 
Liebet  und  pfleget  die  deutsche  Sprache." 

Ja,  meine  Freunde,  es  ist  weil  ich  mit  Felix  Dahn  glaube : 

„Das  deutsche  Volksthum  ist  ein  Hort 
Von  Gold  und  Erz  und  Eisen. 
Es  wird  sich  —  schopft  nur  fort  und  fort ! 
Als  unausschopfbar  weisen." 

dass  ich  als  geborener  Amerikaner  meine  Zeit,  mein  Geld  und  meine 
Karriere  geopfert  habe,  um  unsere  Bewegung  als  eine  nationale  ins 
Leben  zu  rufen.  Das  Wenigste,  was  wir  aber  von  unseren  deut- 
schen Briidern  in  Amerika  erwarten  konnen,  ist,  dass  sie  sich  nicht 
selbst  zerfleischen,  und  werthvolle  Krafte  durch  kleinliche  Zwistig- 
keiten  (hervorgerufen  durch  unwiirdigen  Neid  und  Missgunst) 
zersplittern  und  auflosen.  Ist  es  da  zu  verwundern,  wenn  der  be- 
deutendste  deutsche  Geschichtsforscher  Karl  Lamprecht,  angeekelt 
durch  solches  Treiben,  auf  seiner  Amerikareise  im  Jahre  1904  in 
sein  Tagebuch  schrieb :  „Aber  haben  die  Deutschen  bei  ihrem  ruhm- 
vollen   Antheil   an  der  Urbarmachung  des  Landes   viel   erreicht? 
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Gerade^  der  Besuch  von  Hauptorten  ihrer  Thatigkeit,  von  einigen 
ihrer  wichtigsten  heutigen  Wohnplatze,  vvie  Chicago  und  Milwaukee, 
zwingt  zu  der  travirigen  Antwort:  Nein.  Die  Deutschen,  tuchtig 
im  einzelnsten  und  engsten,  haben  nicht  zusammengehalten ,  und  so 
sind  sie  von  den  anderen  iiberwunden  worden;  iiberwunden  bis  zu 
dem  Grade,  dass  diese  sich  iiber  die  thorichten  Deutschen,  wie 
Walter  von  der  Vogelvveide  gesagt  haben  wiirde,  noch  heute  lustig 
machen.  Man  sehe  nur  die  Rolle,  die  dem  typischen  Deutschen  im 
amerikanischen  Lustspiel  wie  in  der  komischen  Literatur  zufallt: 
da  ist  er  der  Mann,  der  iiberall  zu  spat  kommt,  immer  viel  will  und 
wenig  erreicht,  von  den  anderen  im  Stillen  oder  im  Lauten  verachtet, 
wenn  auch  voll  einiger  Ziige  deutscher  Gemiithlichkeit.  Die  Kar- 
rikatur  redet  doch  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  wahr,  und  jedenfalls 
ist  sie  bis  ins  Kleinste  durchgearbeitet  und  Produkt  langer  Beobach- 
tung  durch  dritte.  Ist  das  genug  fiir  eine  heitere  Zukunft  und 
wiirdig  einer  grossen  nationalen  Vergangenheit?  Lang  und  bitter 
muss  es  ausgesprochen  werden :  der  Deutsche  als  Deutscher  versagt. 
Es  ist  nicht  einmal  an  dem,  das  er  der  bekannte  Volkerdiinger 
ware." 

Wie  viel  Wahres  daran  ist,  sage  jeder  sich  selbst;  aber  das, 
meine  Freunde,  steht  felsenfest:  Nur  durch  Einigkeit  konnen  die 
Deutschamerikaner  ihre  geschichtliche  Sendung  erfiillen. 

Alles  muss  aufgeboten  werden,  das  Ansehen  des  Deutsch- 
thums  zu  heben  durch  Geschichtsforschung,  Propaganda  jeder  Art 
und  namentlich  durch  Anschauungsunterricht  muss  gewirkt  werden. 
Der  Prachtbau  des  deutschen  Theaters  in  Philadelphia  hat  meinen 
amerikanischen  Freunden  mehr  Respekt  vor  den  Deutschen  einge- 
flosst,  als  irgend  eine  anderc  Leistung.  Die  Bitte  des  National- 
Bundes  an  unsere  Regierung,  auf  das  Papiergeld  das  Bildniss  des 
ersten  Schatzmeisters  der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Michael  Hillegas, 
zu  setzen,  scheint  jetzt  auch  von  Erfolg  gekront  zu  werden.  Monu- 
mente  im  ganzen  Lande  miissen  die  Thaten  bedeutender  Deutsch- 
Amerikaner  verherrlichen,  so  dass  unsere  Kinder  sehen  konnen, 
dass  auch  ihre  Vorfahren  etwas  geleistet  haben.  Und  da  kann  durch 
die  kleinen  Gaben  Vieler  schon  Bedeutendes  geleistet  werden,  wah- 
rend  wir  noch  immer  vergeblich  auf  die  Hilfe  der  reichen  Deutsch- 
Amerikaner  warten.     Den  deutschen  Backern  Amerikas  sollte  es 
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eine  Kleinigkeit  sein,  dem  Patrioten  Ludwig  ein  wiirdiges  Monu- 
ment zu  setzen,  die  deutschen  Drucker  unseres  Landes  wiirden  sich 
selbst  ehren,  wenn  sie  Saner,  dem  Manne,  der  die  erste  Bibel  (eine 
deutsche)  im  Lande  druckte,  ein  bleibendes  Denkmal  errichten 
wiirden. 

Ja,  mein  Washingtoner  Freund  und  Mitarbeiter  Gustav  Bender 
hat  Recht,  wenn  er  schreibt :  „Lasst  es  euch  nicht  gleichgiltig  sein, 
ob  Andere  gut  oder  schlecht  oder  gar  nicht  iiber  euch  urtheilen. 
Haltet  etwas  auf .  eure  Ehre.  Verlangt,  dass  man  euch  giebt,  was 
euer  ist.  Mangel  an  Selbstgefiihl,  Mangel  an  Selbstachtung  schan- 
det  und  schadet;  bescheidener  Stolz  bringt  Ehre  und  Gewinn.  Es 
darf  den  Deutsch-Amerikanern  nicht  mehr  langer  einerlei  sein,  ob 
man  sie  als  Kulturdiinger  (oder  noch  nicht  einmal  das)  oder  als 
Kulturfaktor  betrachtet." 

Beredtere  Lippen  als  die  meinen  haben  bei  einer  anderen  deut- 
schen Versammlung  Worte  gebraucht,  die  auch  hierher  passen,  und 
mit  denselben,  fiir  unsere  Verhaltnisse  verandert,  will  ich  schliessen : 

,,In  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart  hat  der  deutsche  Geist 
Berge  von  Schatzen  aufgehauft,  die  es  zu  erwerben  und  zu  erhalten 
gilt.  Der  Deutsch-Amerikanische  National-Bund  will  sie  erhalten, 
erhalten  will  er  die  aus  ihnen  strahlende  Seele,  erhalten  die  deutsche 
Treue,  erhalten  die  deutsche  Sprache  und  was  Grosses  in  ihr  gesagt 
und  gesungen.  Was  Kant  gegriindet  und  Fichte  gelehrt,  was  Bee- 
thoven's Lowenkopf  in  sich  getragen,  was  Richard  Wagner  ge- 
dichtet  in  Wort  und  Ton,  was  Jahn  gezeigt  und  Helmholtz  gewirkt, 
was  Goethe  gelebt  und  gedichtet,  wie  Schiller  fiir  Freiheit  gesungen, 
was  Herder  und  die  Briider  Grimm  uns  vorgezeichnet,  was  die 
Phantasie  der  Grossen  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  gestaltet,  von  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  bis  Gerhart  Hauptmann  und  dariiber  hinaus,  was  nur 
grosses  und  schones  Besitzthum  des  deutschen  Volksgeistes  ist  oder 
zu  werden  verdient,  das  will  unser  Bund  erhalten,  damit  will  er 
durchdringen  alle  Deutsch-Amerikaner  und  das  ganze  amerikanische 
Volk." 

Anhaltender  Beifall. 

Bundes-Sekretar  Adolph  Timm  erstattet  hierauf  folgenden 
Bericht : 

Schon  zu  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahres  begann  die  Agitation  unter 
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den  Vereinen  des  Lehigh  Thales  Fruchte  zu  tragen.  Im  November 
1905  schloss  sich  der  Lehigh  Sangerbund  von  Allentown  dem 
Bunde  an,  Diesem  Verein  folgten  im  April  d.  Js.  der  Deutsche  Club 
und  der  Deutsche  Kriegerverein  von  Wilkesbarre. 

Zwei  Aigitations-Reisen,  welche  Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hexamer  und  der  Sekretar  im  Mai  d.  Js.  unternahmen,  fiihrten  zur 
Griindung  von  vier  Zweigen,  Erie,  Luzerne  County  mit  Wilkesbarre 
und  Hazleton,  Lackawanna  County  mit  Scranton  und  Carbondale, 
und  dem  Lehigh  Zweig  mit  Allentown,  Bethlehem  und  Easton. 
Nach  erfolgter  temporarer  Organisation  wird  von  den  vier  neuen 
Zweigen  Fortschritt  berichtet. 

Der  Zentral-Bund  von  Pennsylvanien  ist  folgenden  Herren  fiir 
Einleitung  der  Agitation  und  Mithilfe  bei  der  Organisation  zu  Dank 
verpflichtet :  In  Erie :  Herrn  Professor  G.  G.  von  der  Groeben ;  in 
Wilkesbarre,  den  Herren  Julius  Schuermann  und  Frank  Mankie- 
wicz;  in  Scranton,  Herrn  Fritz  Wagner  sen.,  und  in  Allentown 
Herrn  John  Graflin;  ferner  der  deutschen  Sangervereinigung  von 
Pennsylvanien,  derem  nachstjahrigen  Sangerfest  in  Wilkesbarre  die 
Vereine  des  Zentral-Bundes  zum  Erfolge  verhelfen  sollten. 

Durch  den  Zuwachs  der  vier  Zweige  hat  der  Bund  statt  der  bis- 
herigen  sechs  Zweige  jetzt  deren  zehn.  Zu  organisiren  bleibt  noch 
Williamsport  und  Schuylkill  County. 

Zu  Beginn  dieses  Jahres  ging  dem  Vorort  eine  Einladung  zu 
einer  Konferenz  von  Sonntagsschul-Lehrern  ev.-ref.  Kirchen  in 
Philadelphia  zu.  Prof.  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned  wohnte  der  Konferenz 
als  Vorsitzer  des  Schulkomites  bei. 

Von  einem  Herrn,  der  nicht  genannt  sein  will,  gingen  dem 
Zweige  Philadelphia  $50  als  Pramien  fiir  Schulkinder  zu.  Es  gelang 
dem  Bundes-Prasidenten,  Herrn  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  weitere  $50 
aufzubringen.  Die  Gesammtsumme  von  $100  wird  bei  einer  Prii- 
fung  nach  Schluss  der  Schulen  deutsch-amerikanischen  Schulkin- 
dern  zuerkannt  werden. 

In  Philadelphia  ist  ein  gemeinsames  Komite  des  Zentral-Bundes 
und  des  Philadelphia  Turnbezirks  seit  zwei  Jahren  an  der  Arbeit, 
das  Staatsgesetz,  welches  den  Turnunterricht  in  den  Volksschulen 
I.  und  2.  Klasse  obligatorisch  macht,  zur  Durchfiihrung  zu  bringen. 
Gegenwartig  liegt  der  Schulbehorde  von  Philadelphia  ein  Antrag 
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vor,  dessen  voraussichtHche  Annahme  den  Turnunterricht  unter  die 
einheitliche  Leittmg  durch  einen  Direktor  und  zehn  Assistenten 
stellcn  diirfte.  Der  Zentral-Bund  ist  Herrn  Dr.  Arnold  aus  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  fiir  die  fahige  und  uneigenniitzige  Art  und  Weise, 
in  welcher  er  einer  Einladung  seitens  des  Zentral-Bundes  und  des 
Philadelphia  Turnbezirks  zufolge  vor  der  Schulbehorde  fiir  eine 
einheitliche  Leitung  des  Turnunterrichts  in  den  Volksschulen  plai- 
dirte,  zu  Dank  verpflichtet. 

Dem  Zentral-Bund  sind  von  Frau  Frances  Wait  Leiter,  der 
Superintendentin  des  ,, Physical  Education  Department"  der  „Na- 
tional  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union",  aus  Mansfield,  O., 
mehrere  Schreiben  zugegangen,  worin  die  Dame,  unter  Anerken- 
nung  des  segensreichen  Wirkens  der  deutschen  Turnvereine  die 
Empfehlung  macht,  der  Zentral-Bund  moge  bei  der  Legislatur  um 
die  Ausdehnung  des  Gesetzes  fiir  den  obligatorischen  Turnunterricht 
auf  die  Stadte  3.  und  4.  Klasse  vorstellig  werden  und  konne  der  Mit- 
wirkung  der  N.  W.  C.  T.  U.  versichert  sein.  Auf  jenes  Schreiben 
wurde  geantwortet,  dass  der  Zentral-Bund  erst  den  Turnunterricht 
in  den  Volksschulen  der  vStadte  i.  und  2.  Klasse  erfolgreich  einge- 
fiihrt  sehen  will,  ehe  er  sich  mit  einem  Gesuche  um  die  Ausdehnung 
des  Gesetzes  an  die  Legislatur  wendet. 

Dem  Bundes-Prasidenten,  Herrn  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  ist  von 
Frau  Mary  A.  Wallace,  No.  616  ig.  Strasse,  N.  W.  Washington, 
D.  C,  welche  erklart,  eine  direkte  Nachkommin  von  Franz  Daniel 
Pastorius  zu  sein,  ein  Schreiben  zugegangen,  worin  die  Dame  er- 
klart, sie  wiirde  es  als  eine  Ehre  schatzen,  lebenslangliches  Mit- 
glied  des  Zentral-Bundes  werden  zu  diirfen. 

Adolf  Timin,  Bundes-Sckretar! 

Der  Beridht  des  Bundes-Schatzmeisters  Hans  Weniger  lau- 
tet  wie  folgt: 

Kassenbestand  10.  Juni  1905 $52.52 

Einnahmen. 

Beitrag  Pittsburg  1904 $10.00 

Beitrag  Pittsburg  1904  und  1905 305.00 

Beitrag  Philadelphia  1905 67.00 
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1906. 

Beitrag  Johnstown 18.00 

Beitrag  Reading ^^-^^ 

Beitrag  Altoona   ^-^^ 

Beitrag  Reading ^^-^3 

Beitrag  Pittsburg • 270.00 

Beitrag  Lancaster    10.00 

Beitrag  Philadelphia   245.10 

$966.53 

$1,019.05 

Axis  gab  en. 
1905. 

Padagogische   Monatshefte    $25.00 

Eureka  Printing  House 4-50 

Eureka  Printing  House 3-5o 

1906. 

Gehalt  des  Sekretars 25.00 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Johnstown  12.00 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Reading 8.00 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Altoona   5-4o 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Reading  I4-I5 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Lancaster   6.67 

Beitrag  National-Bund   Pittsburg   1904 180.00 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Pittsburg,    1905 180.00 

Beitrag  National-Bund  Philadelphia 245.10 

$627.68 

Kassenbestand  20.  Juni  1906 $391-37 

Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  ernennt  das  fol?ende 

Revisions-Komite :    Julius    Schuermann,    Chas.   H.   Breitbarth, 

Heyne. 

Prasident  Henry  Arnold  berichtet  hierauf  fiir  den  Westli- 

chen  Zweig. 

Bundes-Sekretar  Adolph  Timm  berichtet  fiir  den  Zweig 
Philadelphia,  dass  derselbe  eine  Zunahme  von  16  Vereinen  zu 
verzeichnen  gehabt  habe,  eifrig  fiir  die  Durchfiihrung  des  Turn- 
unterrichts  in  den  Volksschulen  thatig  sei  und  auch  eine  re-e 
Agitation   fur  die  Erbauung  des  neuen  deutschen  Theaters  in 
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Philadelphia,  welches  eine  halbe  Million  Dollars  koste  und  das 
erste  deutsche  Volks-Theater  in  Amerika  sei,  entfaltet  habe. 
Ferner  berichtet  Referent  iiber  die  Thatigkeit  des  National- 
Bundes. 

Inzwischen  war  Mayor  G.  W.  Guthrie  von  Pittsburg  er- 
schienen  und  wurde  vom  Bundes-Prasidenten  der  Versammlung 
vorgestellt,  mit  der  Erklarung,  dass  der  Zentral-Bund  eine  patri- 
otisch  amerikanische  Vereinigung  sei,  aber  freiheitsliebend.  Je- 
doch  kampfe  der  Zentral-Bund  nicht  wegen  der  Trinkfrage  fur 
personliche  Freiheit,  sondern  aus  Prinzip. 

Mayor  Guthrie  spricht  seinen  Dank  fiir  die  Begriissung  aus 
und  heisst  seinerseits  die  Delegaten  herzlich  willkommen,  ihnen 
angenehme  Tage  und  erfolgreiche  Verhandlungen  wiinschend. 
Er  habe  die  Einladung  zur  Konvention  als  eine  Ehre  angesehen. 
Er  stimme  den  Ausfiihrungen  Dr.  Hexamers  vollstandig  bei, 
dass  die  personliche  Freiheit  ihren  Ursprung  in  den  Waldem 
Germaniens  gehabt  habe.  Die  germanischen  Ideen  seien  die 
Wurzel  aller  Freiheits-Bestrebungen  gewesen,  ebenso  wie  Erzie- 
hung  die  beste  Forderin  der  personlichen  Freiheit  ist.  Aber 
auch  die  Lehrer  miissen  Freiheit  haben  zu  lehren,  und  er  em- 
pfehle  deshalb  ein  Gesetz  zum  Schutze  der  Lehrer.  Die  schone 
Rede,  welche  weit  iiber  einen  formellen  Willkommengruss  erha- 
ben  war,  wurde  mit  grossem  Beifall  aufgenommen  und  dem  Red- 
ner  der  Dank  des  Bundes-Prasidenten  zu  Theil. 

Ueber  die  Thatigkeit  des  Johnstown  Zweiges  berichtete  Pra- 
sident  John  von  Alt:  Der  Zweig  besteht  aus  zwolf  Vereinen  mit 
ca.  1 200  Mitgliedern.  Er  hat  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht,  den 
Todestag  von  Joseph  Schantz,  welcher  der  Stadt  seinen  Namen 
gegeben,  am  18.  Januar  19 10  wiirdig  zu  begehen,  und  zwar 
durch  die  Aufstellung  eines  Monumentes  auf  seiner  Grabstatte 
bei  Davidsville  in  Somerset  County. 

Fiir  den  Lancaster  Zweig  berichtete  Delegat  Paul  Heine, 
dass  der  Zweig  der  beabsichtigten  Einstellung  des  deutschen  Un- 
terrichts  in  einer  Schule  erfolgreich  entgegengetreten  sei. 
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Ebenfalls  giinstig  lauteten  die  Berichte  des  Prasidenten  Al- 
bert Friedmann  fiir  den  Zweig  Reading  und  des  Prasidenten 
Adam  Schueler  fiir  den  Zweig  Altoona. 

Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  forderte  nun  die  vier 
„Babies"  des  Zentral-Biindes  auf,  zu  berichten. 

Prasident  Prof.  G,  G.  von  der  Groeben  vom  Zweig  Erie 
konnte  berichten,  dass  die  junge  Vereinigung  gute  Fortschritte 
mache  und  vollstandige  Organisation  nur  eine  Frage  der  Zeit  sei. 

Fiir  den  Luzerne  County  Zweig  berichtete  Sekretar  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  dass  in  Wilkesbarre  auf  Anregung  des  Deutschen 
Clubs  eine  Organisations- Versammlung  abgehalten  wurde,  wel- 
che  die  grosste  deutsche  Versammlung  war,  die  jemals  in  Wilkes- 
barre abgehalten  wurde.  Die  Begeisterung  habe  auch  heute  noch 
nicht  nachgelassen.  Es  sei  ein  Aufschwung  deutschen  Lebens 
zu  verzeichnen.  Er  melde  fiinf  Vereine  mit  530  Mitgliedern  an. 
Der  neue  Zweig  werde  die  Einfiihrung  des  deutschen  Unter- 
richts  anbahnen  und  werde  auch  eine  Feier  des  Deutschen  Tages 
arrangiren. 

Prasident  Fritz  Wagner  sen.  berichtete  fiir  den  Lacka- 
wanna County  Zweig.  Dem  neuen  Zweige  haben  sich  bis  jetzt 
neun  Vereine  angeschlossen.  Am  29.  Juni  finde  eine  Versamm- 
lung zur  permanenten  Organisation  statt.  Er  empfehle  der 
Konvention,  fiir  die  Entfernung  der  Prohibitions-Lehren  aus 
den  Schulbiichern  einzutreten. 

Um  12.30  Uhr  tritt  eine  Mittagspause  bis  2  Uhr  ein.  Die 
Delegaten  nehmen  das  Mittagsmahl  in  der  Zentral-Turnhalle  ein. 


Nachinittags-Sitming,  Samstag,  den  23.  Juni  1906. 

Die  Verhandlungen  werden  um  2  Uhr  Nachmittags  fort- 
gesetzt.  Prof.  J.  Barandun  unterbreitet  ein  langeres  Referat, 
welches  den  darin  enthaltenen  Empfehlungen  halber  an  das  Ko- 
mite  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  verwiesen  wird. 
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Die  folgenden  Antriige  werden  an  die  verschiedenen  Komi- 
tes  iiberwiesen: 

Der  Antrag  des  Westlichen  Zweiges  an  das  Komite  fiir 
deutsche  Sprache. 

Antrag  Johnstown,  Komite  fiir  Bundes-Angelegen'heiten. 

Antrage  Wagner  iind  Mankiewicz  iind  eine  Denkschrift  des 
Sekretars  an  das  Komite  fiir  personliche  Freiheit. 

Da  der  Bericht  des  Mandat-Korhites  sich  als  unvollstandig 
erweist,  wird  derselbe  an  das  Komite  zuruckverwiesen. 

Frail  Mary  A.  Wallace,  Washington,  D.  C,  eine  Nachkom- 
min  von  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius,  wird  auf  Antrag  von  Prof. 
Learned  als  lebenslangliches  Mitglied  aufgenommen. 

Vorsitzer  Julius  Schiirmann  vom  Revisions-Komite  berich- 
tet,  dass  das  Komite  den  Bericht  des  Schatzmeisters  gepriift  und 
richtig  befunden  habe.     Der  Bericht  wird  angenommen. 

Vorsitzer  Hans  Weniger  vom  Komite  fiir  deutsche  Biihne 
unterbreitet  folgenden  Bericht,  der  angenommen  wird: 

Bericht  des  Komites  fiir  deutsche  Biihne, 

Ihr  Komite  halt  die  deutsche  Biihne  als  einen  Hauptfaktor,  um 
die  deutsche  Sprache  zu  erhalten  und  zu  pflegen  durch  Vorfiihrung 
der  Werke  der  deutschen  Klassiker,  in  denen  die  Wiinsche  und  Be- 
strebungen  des  deutschen  Volkes  nach  idealer,  sowie  sittlicher  Aus- 
bildung  politischer  und  sozialer  Zustande  Ausdruck  verliehen  wird, 
welche  schon  zum  grossen  Theil  in  der  alten  und  neuen  Welt  er- 
rungen  wurden;  ferner  die  Werke  unserer  Dichter  neuerer  Schule, 
welche  auf  dem  Fundament  der  errungenen  Fortschritte  weiter  ge- 
baut  haben.  Seiche  Biicherwerke  in  Poesie  und  Prosa  in  gutem 
Deutsch  aufgefiihrt,  sollte  die  beste  Schule  sein  zum  Studium  und 
zr  Erhaltung  der  Sprache,  zur  Auffrischung  und  Erhaltung  der  An- 
hanglichkeit  an  unser  Vaterland  mit  seinen  Errungenschaften  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Poesie,  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kultur,  auf  welche 
wir  mit  Recht  stolz  sein  diirfen. 

Ihr  Komite  empfiehlt  daher  den  Zweigen  des  Pennsylvania 
Staatskon vents,  dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  Theaterunternehmungen  jed- 
wede  Aufmunterung  und  Unterstiitzung  zu  Theil  vverde  und  selbst 
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in  kleinen  Gemeinwesen,  welche  kein  stehendes  Theater  zu  unter- 
halten  im  Stande  sind,  dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  Gastspiele  guter  Trup- 
pen  ermuthigt  und  unterstiitzt  warden. 

Hans  Wenigcr,  Vorsitzer; 

Junker, 

Henry  Liers, 

John  Kesel, 

IVm.   ICaiser. 

Der  folgende  Bericht  des  Tnrn-Komites,  Vorsitzer  H.  C. 
Bloedel,  wird  ebenfalls  angenommen : 

Bericht  des  Komites  fiir  das  Tnrnen  in  den  V olksschulen. 

Das  Komite  fiir  Turnen  empfiehlt  der  Konvention,  nochmals 
alle  Zweige  des  Staates  auf  ihre  Pflicht  aufmerksam  zu  machen  und 
darauf  zu  dringen,  dass  in  alien  Stiidten  des  Staates,  dem  Gesetze, 
das  Turnen  in  den  offentlichen  Schulen  und  Hochschulen  einzufiih- 
ren  Folge  geleistet  wird.  Im  Sinne  der  Beschliisse,  welche  in  der 
Baltimore  Konvention  des  Bundes  zur  Annahme  gelangten  und  also 
lauten:  Wir  empfehlen,  dass  alle  zum  Zentral-Bunde  gehorenden 
Vereine  es  sich  zur  Pflicht  machen,  dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  in  alien 
Normalschulen  die  angehenden  Lebrer  und  Lehrerinnen  befahigt 
werden,  systematischen  Turnunterricht  zu  ertheilen.  Wir  empfeh- 
len ferner,  dass  dafiir  gesorgt  wird,  dass  die  Oberleitung  des  Turn^ 
unterrichts  in  den  grosseren  Stadten  nur  fahigen  Turnlehrern  an- 
vertraut  wird;  ferner  empfehlen  wir,  dass  die  Vereine  des  Zentral- 
Bundes  in  ihren  respektiven  Distrikten  dahin  wirken,  dass  in 
Zukjnft  bei  neu  zu  erbauenden  Schulhausern  es  nicht  an  passenden 
Raumlichkeiten  fehlt,  wo  Turnunterricht  in  systematischer  Weise 
ertheilt  werden  kann  und  nothige  Spielpliitze  eingerichtet  werden 
konnen.  Es  ist  fast  unbegreiflich,  dass  in  unserem  Zeitalter  des 
Fortschritts,  welcher  im  raschesten  Tempo  die  denkbar  grossten 
Anspriiche  an  korperliche  Kraft,  an  einen  gesunden  Korper  und 
Geist  stellt,  noch  immer  in  mehreren  Stadten  auf  die  Nothwendig- 
keit  eines  systematischen  Betriebs  des  Turnunterrichts  in  alien 
Schulen  und  Erziehungsanstalten  hingewiesen  werden  muss.  Na- 
turgemass  ist  es  doch  die  hochste  Pflicht  fiir  Eltern  und  Erzieher 
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und  Gemeinwesen  fiir  eine  gesunde,  kriiftige,  gliickliche  Jugend  und 
Nachkommenschaft  zu  sorgen.  Ohne  ein  solches  Fundament,  wel- 
ches nur  in  der  Jugendzeit  erworben  und  geschaffen  werden  kann, 
ist  es  doch  fiir  keinen  Menschen  moglich,  eine  menschenwiirdige 
Existenz  und  durch  diese  Wohlbefinden,  Zufriedenheit  und  Gliick 
fiir  sich  und  die  Seinen  im  Leben  zu  erringen. 

H.  C.  Bloedel, 
H.  Weder, 
E.  H.  Bohuc. 

Antrag  Yenny,  Revision  der  Bundes-Statuten  bereffend, 
wird  angenommen  und  das  Komite  fiir  Bundesangelegenheiten 
damit  betraut. 

Antrag  Meise,  die  Erforschung  der  Geschichte  der  Deut- 
schen  des  westlichen  Pennsylvaniens  durch  die  drei  wesUichen 
Zweige  betreffend,  wird  angenommen. 

Auf  Antrag  des  Sekretars  wird  beschlossen,  den  Enthiillem 
des  Sigel-Denkmals  in  St.  Louis,  welches  am  Nachmittag  des 
ersten  Konventions-Tages  entihiillt  wurde,  telegraphisch  die 
Griisse  der  Konvention  zu  iibermitteln. 

Ein  weiterer  Antrag  des  Sekretars,  telegraphisch  beim  Bun- 
des-Senat  gegen  die  Annahme  des  Bowersock-Amendment  zur 
Verwilligungsvorlage,  welches  geistige  Getranke  aus  den  Solda- 
ten-Heimathen  ausschliessen  will,  zu  protestiren,  wird  ebenfalls 
angenommen. 

Antrag  Yenny,  die  Verhandlungen  am  folgenden  Konven- 
tions-Tage  um  9  Uhr  statt  um  10  Uhr  aufzunehmen,  wird  ange- 
nommen. 

Vize-Prasident  H.  C.  Bloedel  vom  Westlichen  Zweige  lasst 
die  herzliche  Einladung  an  die  Delegaten  ergehen,  sich  am  Abend 
recht  zahlreich  in  der  Halle  des  Turn-  unl  Gesangvereins  Schil- 
lers  Glocke  einzufinden. 

Hierauf  Vertagung. 

Adolph  Timm,  Schriftfiihrer. 
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V orndttags-Sxtzung,  Sonntag,  den  24.  Juni  1906. 

Die  Verhandlungen  werden  ztir  festgesetzten  Zeit  fortg-e- 
setzt.  Das  Protokoll  der  Samstag-Sitzungen  wird  in  der  ver- 
lesenen  Fassung  angenommen. 

Der  Sitzung  wohnt  Brof.  Schoenrich  aiis  Baltimore  bei. 

Das  Mandat-Komite  berichtete  folgende  Delegaten  zu  Sitz 
und  Stimme  berechtigt: 

Philadelphia  —  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  Hans  Weniger,  P.  A. 
Wildermnth,  Gottlob  Hammer,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned,  Her- 
mann Weder,  Adolph  Timm,  Chas.  H.  Breitbarth,  Richard 
Schlag,  Richarl  Knoeckel,  Ferdinand  Hotter,  John  Kesel,  Henry 
Lierz. 

Pittsburg-Allegheny  —  H.  C.  Bloedel,  A.  Menzenmeier 
H.  Arnold,  L.  Volz,  E.  Schillo,  J.  Barandnn,  R.  Ulrich,  H.  Schu- 
ster, F.  Filers,  A.  Heimert,  F.  Fey,  C.  Limbach,  W.  Kaiser,  H 
C.  Kleeb,  Friedrich  Stumpel,  Ludwig  Enzian,  A.  Buchholz,  J 
Yenny,  G.  Falkenstein,  H.  Schauwecker,  Karl  Wilkewitz,  Ph 
Demme,  J.  Esser,  Schumann,  H.  Schmitt,  Blank,  K.  Ludwig 
Wm.  Ha'hn,  Bassmann,  F.  Schmitt,  Helbling,  M.  Elzer,  A 
Fries,  Steinmiiller,  Christ.  Saam,  Prof.  Ferren,  J.  Burg,  F.  J 
Russ,  Theodor  Lamb,  John  Popp,  F.  Gundermann,  Ziegler 
Charles  Magel,  Seifert,  M.  Wolff,  Kramer,  Thorn,  Julius  Gul- 
den, L.  Fuchs,  Noll. 

Johnstown  —  John  von  Alt,  Wilhelm  Lind,  Martin  Hasse, 
Conrad  Hahn,  Schmidt,  Jos.  Zimmermann,  Friedr.  W.  Meyer, 
John  Zobel,  Julius  Wild,  Otto  Shurman.  Damen :  Frau  Schmidt, 
Frau  Hahn,  Frau  Meise  und  Frau  Zobel. 

Reading  —  Albert  Friedmann,  Wm.  F.  Remppis,  Frank 
Walter,  William  Alsdorf,  Frank  Winter,  Louis  Pohlig,  Charles 
Walter,  Christian  Ortmiiller,  Wilhelm  Alsdorf. 

Lancaster  —  Paul  Heine. 

Altoona  —  F.   S.   Wiederkehr,   Ed.   Heintel,  Jos.   Schraf, 
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Jos.  Stahl,  Ed.  Gromiller,  F.  G.  Siegel,  L.  G.  Lamade,  Math. 
Stehle,  Adam  Schiiler,  Wm.  Reifsteck,  Max  Schlegel,  John 
Fleig,  Richard  Stark,  Fred.  Schneider,  Fred.  Nickola,  H.  Hint, 
Wm.  Butz,  Wm.  Heller,  M.  Leberfinger,  Carl  Willnecker,  Chas. 
Schmauder. 

Erie  —  Prof.  G.  G.  von  der  Groeben. 
Wilkesbarre   —  Luzerne   County   Zweig:    Frank   Mankie- 
wicz.     Deutscher  Club:  Julius  Schuermann. 

Scranton  —  Fritz  Wagner  sen. 

Allegheny  Druiden  Sangerbund,  A.  F.  Haling,  Fred.  Stiim- 
pel;  Allentown  Turnverein,  W.  Yeckel;  Distrikt  38,  D.  U.  B., 
Stiimpel ;  Braddock  Zentral-Turn-  und  Gesangverein,  Wilhelm 
Seng,  A.  B.  Zwamick,  F.  L.  Pritscke;  Distrikt  74,  D.  U.  B., 
Fehlmann ;  Homestead  Turn-  und  Gesangverein  Eintracht,  Fr. 
Schiitz  und  Fr.  Pittes;  i.  Siebenbiirger  Sachsen-  und  Kranken- 
Unterstiizungsverein,  Karl  Franzel  und  Dan  Mathias ;  Latrobe, 
Gesangverein  Frohsinn,  Max  Renner;  North  Braddock,  Martin 
Munz;  Teutonia  Mannerchor,  Hermann  Schmidt,  Ch.  Saam; 
Schwabischer  Unterstiitzungs-Verein,  Th.  Rocker;  Zentral- 
Turnverein,  A.  Bender,  Th.  Tolley,  E.  H.  Bohne;  Schillers 
Glocke  Turn-  und  Gesangverein,  J.  Seiferth,  J.  Burg,  K-.  Hand- 
ler, H.  Etling ;  Pittsburg  Liedertafel,  Fritz  Hacki ;  Lit.  Verein, 
Wilmerding,  John  Yenny;  Pittsburg-Birmingham  Turnverein, 
Eugen  Junker;  Journalisten- Verein,  F,  A.  Haling;  Eintracht, 
E.  Schillo;  McKeesport  Turn-  und  Gesangverein,  P.  Boss,  A. 
Kohary,  G.  Pistol ;  Millvale,  4.  Kompagnie  des  Deutschen  Mili- 
tar-Vereins,  Lorenz  Fuchs,  Adolph  Stottenberg;  Franz  Abt  Lie- 
derkranz,  A.  Bohm,  M.  Rinnen,  A.  Wonner;  Nord  Braddock 
D.  U.  B.,  Martin  Munz;  Pitcairn  B.  Society,  Frank  Foster;  East 
Pittsburg  Turnverein,  E.  Noll,  W.  Hahn;  Allegheny,  Sohne 
Winkelrieds,  Dr.  G.  Arx,  Jos.  von  Arx;  Beethoven  Liederkranz, 
Julius  Gulden. 
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Bericht  des  Komites  fur  Bundes-Angelegenheiten. 

Das  Komite  fur  Bundesangelegenheiten,  Vorsitzer  Wm.  F. 
Remppis,  unterbreitet  die  folgenden  revidirten  Staats-Statuten : 

GRUNDSAETZE    DES    DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHEN 
CENTRAL-BUNDES  VON  PENNSYLVANlEN. 

Der  Bund  erstrebt  das  Einheits-Gefithl  in  der  Bevolkerung 
deutschen  Ursprunges  in  Amerika  zu  wecken  und  zu  fordern,  zu 
niitzlicher,  gesunder  Entwickelung,  der,  wenn  zentralisirt,  ihr 
innewohnenden  Macht,  zum  gemeinsamen,  energischen  Schutze 
solcher  berechtigter  Wiinsche  und  Interessen,  die  dem  Gemein- 
wohle  des  Landes  und  den  Rechten  und  Pflichten  guter  Burger 
nicht  zuwider  sind ;  zur  Abwehr  nativistischer  Uebergriffe;  zur 
Pflege  und  Sicherung  guter,  freundschaftlicher  Beziehungen 
Amerikas  zu  dem  alten  deutschen  Vaterlande.  Was  die  deutsche 
Einwanderung  zur  Forderung  der  geistigen  und  wirthschaftli- 
chen  Entwickelung  dieses  Landes  beigetragen  und  ferner  beizu- 
trages  berufen  ist,  wie  sie  allzeit  in  Freud  und  Leid  treu  zu  ihm 
stand,  das  beweist  und  lehrt  seine  Geschichte. 

Der  Bund  fordert  deslialb  voile,  ehrliche  Anerkennung  dieser 
Verdienste  und  bekampft  jedweden  Versuch  zur  Schmalerung 
derselben !  Allezeit  treu  dem  Adoptiv- Vaterlande,  stets  bereit, 
das  Hochste  einzusetzen  fiir  dessen  Wohlfahrt,  aufrichtig  und 
selbstlos  in  der  Ausiibung  der  Biirgerpflichten,  den  Gesetzen  un- 
terthan  —  bleibt  auch  ferner  die  Losung!  Er  beabsichtigt  keine 
Sonderinteressen,  keine  Grundung  eines  Staates  im  Staate,  er- 
blickt  aber  in  der  Zentralisirung  der  Bevolkerung  deutschen  Ur- 
sprungs  den  kiirzesten  Weg  und  die  beste  Gewahr  fiir  die  Errei- 
chung  seiner  in  dieser  Verfassung  klargelegten  Ziele;  er  fordert 
deshalb  alle  deutschen  Vereinigungen  auf  —  als  die  organisirten 
Vertreter  des  Deutschthums  —  fiir  seine  gesunde,  kraftige  Ent- 
wickelung mitzuwirken  und  befiirwortet  deshalb  ferner  die  Bil- 
dung  von    Vereinigungen    zur  Wahrung    der    Interessen    dei" 
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Deutsch-Amerikaner  in  alien  Staaten  der  Union,  zu  schliesslicher 
Zentralisirung  derselben  zu  einem  grossen  Deutsch-Amerikani- 
schen  Bunde,  und  macht  es  alien  deutschen  Vereinigungen  zur 
Ehrenpflicht,  der  Organisation  in  ihrem  Staate  beizutreten.  Der 
Bund  verpflichtet  sich,  mit  alien  verfiigbaren  gesetzlichen.  Mit- 
teln  unentwegt  und  jederzeit  einzutreten  fiir  die  Erhaltung  und 
Verbreitung  seiner  Prinzipien,  zu  ihrer  kraftigen  Vertheidigung, 
wo  und  wann  immer  in  Gefahr;  er  stellt  zunachst  die  folgende 
Plattform  auf : 

1.  Der  Bund  —  als  solcher  —  enthalt  sich  der  Einmischung 
in  die  Partei-Politik,  jedoch  unbeschadet  des  Rechtes  und  der 
Pflicht  zur  Vertheidigung  seiner  Grundsatze  audi  auf  dem  poli- 
tische  Angriffe  oder  Massregeln  behelligt  oder  gefahrdet  werden. 

2.  Fragen  und  Sachen  der  Religion  sind  strengstens  aus- 
geschlossen. 

3.  Er  empfiehlt  die  Einfiihrung  des  Unterrichts  der  deut- 
schen Sprache  in  offentlichen  Schulen  auf  der  folgenden  breiten 
Grundlage:  Neben  der  englischen  bildet  die  deutsche  Zunge  die 
Weltsprache ;  in  den  entf emtesten  Winkeln  der  Erde,  wohin  die 
Pioniere  der  Zivilisation,  des  Handels  und  Verkehrs  gedrungen, 
finden  wir  die  Volker  beider  Zungen  vertreten ;  wo  allgemeinere, 
eigene  Kenntniss  herrscht,  bildet  sich  leichter  selbststandiges, 
klares  und  vorurtheilsfreies  Verstandniss  und  fordert  so  wech- 
selseitige,  freundschaftliche  Beziehungen. 

4.  Wir  leben  in  dem  Zeitalter  des  Fortschritts  und  der  Er- 
findungen;  rasch  ist  das  Tempo  dieser  Zeit,  unerbittlich  die  An- 
spriiche,  die  es  an  den  Einzelnen  stellt;  die  damit  verbundene 
korperliche  Anspannung  steigert  die  Anspriiche  an  die  korper- 
liche  Kraft;  ein  gesunder  Geist  sollte  in  einem  gesunden  Korper 
wohnen!    Auf  dieser  Grundlage  erstrebt  der  Bund  die  Einfuh- 
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rung  eines   systematischen    und    zweckdienlichen   Turn-'Unter- 
richts  in  den  offentlichen  Schulen. 

5.  Er  erklart  sich  ferner  fiir  die  Befreiung-  der  Schule  von 
der  Politik,  denn  nur  ein  von  politischen  Einfliissen  freies  Er- 
ziehungswesen  kann  dem  Voike  wahre  Lehranstalten  bieten. 

6.  Er  fordert  alle  Deutschen  anf,  das  Biirgerrecht  zu  er- 
werben,  sobald  sie  gesetzlich  dazu  berechtigt,  sich  rege  am  of- 
fentlichen Leben  zu  betheih'gen  und  ihre  Biirgerpflicht  an  der 
Wahlurne  furchtlos  und  nach  eigenem  Ermessen  auszuiiben. 

7.  Er  empfiehlt  eine  liberale,  zeitgemasse  Handhabung  oder 
die  Tilgung  solcher  Gesetze,  welche  die  Erwerbung  des  Biirger- 
rechts  unniitzig  erschweren  und  haufig  ganz  verhindern.  — 
Guter  Ruf,  unbescholtener,  rechtschafifener  Lebenswandel,  Ge- 
setzesliebe  sollten  entscheiden,  nicht  aber  die  Beantwortung  oder 
Nichtbeantwortung  beliebig  herausgegriffener,  den  Ansuchenden 
leicht  verirrender  politischer  oder  geschichtlicher  Fragen. 

8.  Er  nimmt  Stellung  gegen  jedwede  Beschrankung  der 
Einwanderung  gesunder  Menschen  aus  Europa,  mit  Ausschluss 
iiberfiihrter  Verbrecher. 

9.  Er  befiirwortet  die  Loschung  sokher  veralteter,  dem 
Zeitgeiste  nicht  langer  entsprechender  Gesetze,  welche  den  freien 
Verkehr  hemmen  und  die  personliche  Freiheit  des  Burgers  be- 
schranken. 

10.  Er  empfiehlt  die  Griindung  von  Fortbildungs-Vereinen 
als  Pflegestatten  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  zur  Wei- 
terbildung  Lembegieriger,  Abhaltung  von  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Kunst  und  Wissenschaft  und  Fragen  von  allgemeinem  Interesse. 

11.  Er  empfiehlt  eine  systematische  Forschung  der  deut- 
schen Mithilfe  an  der  Entwicklung  des  Adoptiv-Vaterlandes  in 
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Krieg  iind  Frieden  auf  alien  Gebieten  deiitsch-amerikanischen 
Wirkens,  von  den  friihesten  Tagen  an,  zur  Griindiing  und  Wei- 
terfuhning  einer  deutsch-amerikanischen  Geschichte. 

12.  Er  behalt  sich  das  Recht  vor,  diese  Plattform  zu  erwei- 
tem  Oder  zu  erganzen,  wenn  neue  Ereignisse  im  Rahmen  seiner 
Zeit  und  Zwecke  es  wiinschenswerth  oder  erforderlich  machen. 


NEBEN-GESETZE 

des 

DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHEN  CENTRAL-BUNDES 

VON  PENNSYLVANIEN. 

/.  Abschnitt.  —  Verfassttng. 

Par.  I.  Der  Bund  soil  heissen :  Deutsch-Amerikanischer 
Central-Bund  von  Pennsylvanien. 

//.  Abschnitt.  —  Mitgliedschaft. 

Par.  I.  Der  Bund  besteht  aus  deutschen  Vereinigungen  und 
Personen,  welche  bereit  sind,  fiir  die  Prinzipien  unserer  Platt- 
form einzutreten. 

Par.  2.  Wiinscht  eine  Vereinigung  in  den  Bund  aufgenom- 
men  zu  werden,  so  hat  sie  ein  schriftliches  Gesuch  an  den  nach- 
sten  Lokal-Zweig  mit  Augabe  ihrer  Mitgliederzahl  einzusenden. 
Einzelne  Personen,  welche  als  Mitglieder  beizutreten  wiinschen, 
haben  sich  bei  der  Exekutive  des  nachsten  Lokal-Zweiges  zu  mel- 
den  und  werden  in  einer  regelmassigen  Sitzung  durch  Stimmen- 
mehrheit  aufgenommen. 

Par.  3.  Einzelmitglieder  miissen  Biirger  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  sein,  oder  Schritte  gethan  haben  es  zu  werden.  Es  bleibt 
jedoch  den  Zweigverbanden  iiberlassen,  Einzelmitglieder  aufzu- 
nehmen  oder  nicht. 
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Par.  4.  In  alien  grosseren  Stadten  des  Staates  sind  Zweig- 
Verbande  zu  griinden.  Organisirte  Vereinigiingen  und  Einzel- 
mitglieder  kleinerer  Ortschaften  haben  sich  dem  nachstgelegenen 
Zweigverband  anzuschliessen. 

Par.  5.  Personen,  die  sich  in  der  Sache  des  Central-Bundes 
verdient  gemacht  haben,  konnen  von  einer  Staats-Convention  in 
gebiihrender  Weise  geehrt  werden, 

///.  Abschnitt.  —  Central-Vorstand. 

Par.  I.  Die  Zweige  stehen  durch  einen  Vorort,  bestehend 
ans  den  Beamten  und  der  Exekiitive  des  bei  der  Staats-Konven- 
tion  als  Vorort  erwahlten  Lokal-Zweiges  mit  einander  in  Ver- 
bindung. 

Par.  2.  Der  Vorort  ist  in  der  jahrlichen  Staats-Konvention 
zii  erwjihlen  und  sind  die  Beamten  des  Vororts  zugleich  die  Be- 
amten des  Central-Bundes. 

Par.  3.  Die  Prasidenten  aller  Zweig-Verbande  sind  ex- 
officio  Ehren-Prasidenten  des  Central- Vorstandes  und  haben  als 
solche  Sitz  und  Stimme  in  demselben. 

IV.  Abschnitt  —  Versammlungen. 

Par.  I.  Die  Staats-Konventioncn  finden  alljahrlich,  und 
zwar  im  Monat  Juni  statt,  womoglich  abwechslungsweise  ostlich 
oder  westlich  im  Staate. 

Par.  2.  Bei  ausserordentlich  wichtigen  Fragen  oder  auf  den 
Antrag  von  drei  Zweigen,  hat  der  Central-Vorstand  eine  Staats- 
Konvention  einzuberufen. 

Par.  3.  Die  Zweig-Verbande  haben  ihre  Jahres- Versamm- 
lungen spatestens  einen  Monat  vor  Abhaltung  einer  Staats-Kon- 
vention abzuhalten. 
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V.  Ahsdmitt.  —  Wahl  des  Vorortes. 

Par.  I.  Der  Vorort  des  Staatsverbandes  wird  alljahrlich  in 
der  Staats-Konvention  durch  Stimmenmehrheit  gewahlt. 

Par.  2.  Die  Staats-Konvention  hat  ebenso  den  Beisitzer  des 
Staates  zur  Exekutive  des  National-Bimdes  zu  erwahlen. 

VI .  Ahschnitt.  —  Vertretung. 

Par.  I.  Jeder  gutstehende  Zweigverband  ist  auf  der  Staats- 
Konvention  auf  je  loo  Mitglieder  zu  einem  Delegaten  berechtigt. 
Bruchtheile  uber  hiindert  berechtigen  ebenfalls  zu  einem  weiteren 
Delegaten. 

Par.  2.  Zweig-Verbande,  welche  mit  ihren  Beitragen  im 
R'iickstande  sich  befinden,  sind  bei  einer  Staats-Konvention  nicht 
stimmberechtigt. 

Par.  3.  Der  Zweig-Verband  hat  alien  stimmberechtigten 
Delegaten,  welche  er  zu  einer  Staats-Konvention  entsendet, 
schriftliche  Mandate  auszustellen.  Dieselben  miissen  vom  Pra- 
sidenten  und  vom  Sekretar  des  Zweig-Verbandes  beglaubigt  sein. 

VII.  Ahschnitt.  —  VcrzvaUimg. 

Par.  I.  Der  Central-Bund  w^ird  durch  folgende  Beamte  ver- 
waltet :  Einen  Priisidenten,  mindestens  zwei  Vize-Priisidenten, 
einen  protokollirenden  und  korrespondirenden  Sekretar,  einen 
Finanz-Sekretar,  einen  Schatzmeister,  einen  Rechtsanwalt.  Der 
Wahlmodus  bleibt  den  Zweig-Verbanden  fiir  die  Wahl  ihrer  Be- 
amten  uberlassen.  Dem  protokollirenden  und  korrespondirenden 
Sekretar  ist  in  jeder  Staats-Konvention  ein  Jahresgehalt  festzu- 
setzen. 

VIII.  Ahschnitt.  —  Beitrdge. 

Par.  I.  Die  Zweig-Verbande  haben  jahrlich  einen  und 
einen  halben  Cent  per  Mitglied,  resp.  $1.50  pro  100  Mitglieder 
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Oder  einen  Bruchtheil  davon,  an  den  Schatzmeister  des  Central- 
Bimdes  einzusenden.  Hiervon  gehort  ein  Cent  pro  Mitglied  als 
Jahres-Beitrag  an  den  National-Bund. 

Par.  2.  Die  Jahres-Beitrage  miissen  spatestens  einen  Monat 
vor  Abhaltnng  der  Staats-Konvention  an  den  Central-Schatz- 
meister  einbezahlt  worden  sein. 

Par.  3.  Der  Central-Finanz-Sekretar  hat  die  Zweig-Ver- 
bande,  welche  mit  ihren  Jahresbeitragen  im  Riickstande  sich  be- 
finden,  zwei  Monate  vor  einer  Jahres-Konvention  an  ihre  Pflich- 
ten  zu  erinnern  und  auf  die  Folgen  aufmerksam  zti  machen. 

Par.  4.  Mitgliedschaften,  welche  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des 
Jahres  in  den  Bund  eintreten,  haben  den  vollen  Jahresbeitrag  zu 
entrichten ;  solche  dagegen,  die  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  aufgenom- 
men  werden,  nur  die  Halfte  des  Jahresbeitrages. 

Par.  5.  Das  Kalenderjahr  soil  sowohl  fiir  die  Vereine,  die 
Zweige,  als  auch  fiir  den  Staats-Verband  als  Rechnungsjahr 
massgebend  sein. 

IX,  Abschnitt.  —  Ahstimmungen. 

Par.  I.  Im  Allgemeinen  soil  bei  Abstimmungen  das  offene 
Mehr  entscheiden.  Bei  wichtigen  Fragen  jedoch  ist  auf  Ver- 
langen  von  zwei  Zweigverbanden  die  Abstimmung  zweigver- 
bandweise  vorzunehmen,  wobei  ein  jeder  Zweig  zur  Abgabe 
seiner  vollen  Stimmenzahl  berechtigt  sein  soil. 

X.  Abschnitt.  —  Geschdfts-Ordmmg  der  Konvention. 

Par,  I.  Die  Staats-Konventionen  sollen  jeweilen  an  einem 
Samstag  im  Juni  beginnen  und  am  darauffolgenden  Sonntag  f  ort- 
gesetzt  werden. 

Par.  2.  Die  Konvention  wird  vom  Prasidenten  des  Staats- 
verbandes  eroffnet,  worauf  er  sofort  ein  Mandat-Komite  zu  er- 
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nennen  hat,  welches  die  vorliegenden  Mandate  priifen  soil.  Hier- 
auf  haben  die  Staats-Beamten  ihre  Berichte  zii  verlesen.  Nach 
Annahme  des  Berichts  des  Mandat-Komites  hat  der  Vorsitzer 
der  Staats-Konvention  die  nothwendigen  Komites  fiir  die  Kon- 
vention  zu  ernennen. 

XI.  AbscJmitt.  —  Allgemeine  Bestimmungen. 

Par.  I.  Es  wird  dem  Staats-Vorstand  zur  Pflicht  gemacht, 
fiir  die  Leitung  seiner  Geschafte  und  die  Sicherstellung  der  Gel- 
der  des  Central-Bundes  geeignete  Regeln  aiifzustellen. 

Par.  2.  Der  Central-Vorstand  hat  alle  Angelegenheiten  von 
innerstaatlicher  Bedeutung  zu  erledigen  und  den  Bund  in  jeder 
Weise  zu  vertreten,  Ausschiisse  zu  erwahlen,  statistisches  Mate- 
rial zu  sammeln,  agitatorisch  vorzugehen  und  den  Zweig-Ver- 
banden  Jahresberichte  zu  iibermitteln. 

Par.  3.  1st  ein  Zweig-Verband  im  Kampfe  fiir  die  in  der 
Grundsatz-Erklarung  niedergelegten  Prinzipien  der  Hilfe  be- 
diirftig-  und  sucht  um  solche  nach,  so  ist  der  Central-Vorstand 
verpflichtet,  sofort  mit  alien  gesetzlichen  Mitteln  Hilfe  zu  leisten. 
und,  wenn  nothig.  sammtliche  Zweig-Verbande  zu  gemeinsamen 
Schritten  zu  veranlassen. 

Par.  4.  Die  Zweig-Verbande  haben  in  Organisirungs-  und 
lokalen  Fragen  Bewegungsfreiheit,  sollen  jedoch  durch  einge- 
hende  Berichte  den  Central-Vorstand  auf  dem  Laufenden  erhal- 
ten.  Ferner  haben  die  Zweig-Verbande  die  Pflicht,  dem  Central- 
Vorstande  von  alien  Agitationsschriften,  Zirkularen,  Berichten 
etc.  mehrere  Beleg-Exemplare  einzusenden,  damit  statistische 
Zusammenstellungen  gemacht  werden  konnen,  und,  wenn  ge- 
wiinscht,  das  in  einem  Archiv  bibliothekarisch  aufbewahrte  Be- 
leg-Material  anderen  Zweig-Verbanden  zur  Verfiigung  gestellt 
werden  kann.  Sich  auf  die  deutsch-amerikanische  Bewegung 
und  den  Bund  bcziehende  Aeusserungen   deutsch-   und   angle- 
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amerikanischer  Zeitungen  sind  der  Central-Exekutive  zu  iiber- 
mitteln. 

Par.  5.  Von  besonderer  Wichtigkeit  ist  die  Sammlung  von 
statistischem  iind  Geschichtsforschungs-Material  Seitens  der 
Zweig-Verbande,  damit  der  Bund  sich  wirksam  an  der  Griindung 
und  Weiterfiihrung  einer  deutsch-amerikanischen  Geschichte  be- 
thatigen  kann. 

XU.  Abschnitt.  —  Schlusshcstimmungen. 

Par.  I.  Falle,  welche  nicht  durch  besondere  Artikel  in  die- 
ser  Verfassung  gedeckt  sind,  sollen  dem  Entscheid  des  Central- 
Vorstandes  iiberlassen  werden. 

Par.  2.  Diese  Verfassung  kann  nur  durch  Abstimmung  in 
einer  Staats-Konvention  mit  einem  Mehrheitsbescliluss  von  drei 
Viertel  der  Delegaten  abgeandert  werden. 

Par.  3.     Die  Geschafte  der  Staats-Konvention  sollen  nach 

den  iiblichen  parlamentarischen  Regeln    geleitet    und    die   Ge- 

schaftsordnung  vom  Central- Vorstand  vor  der  Konvention  fest- 

gesetzt  werden. 

<i 

Par.  4.  Die  Beamten  des  Central-Vorstandes  sollen  zu  Sitz 
und  Stimme  in  der  Konvention  berechtigt  sein. 

Der  Vorstand  eines  jeden  Zweigverbandes  hat  alljahrlich  ein 
aus  drei  Mitgliedern  bestehendes  Revisions-Komite  zu  erwahlen, 
welches  die  Rechnungsbiicher  priift  und  in  der  Jahresversamm- 
lung  einen  vollstandigen  Bericht  dariiber  erstattet. 

Der  Austritt  eines  Vereins  aus  dem  Bund  steht  demselben 
zu  jeder  Zeit  frei;  jedoch  muss  derselbe  seinen  Beitrags-Ver- 
pflichtungen  vorher  nachgekommen  sein.  Durch  den  Austritt 
verzichtet  er  auf  alle  ferneren  Bupdesrechte. 

Fiir  die  Richtigkeit  der  Abfassung  der  Beschlusse  des  Ko- 
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mites  fur   Revision  der  Nebengesetze  des  Deutsch-Amerikani- 
schen  Central-Bundes  von  Pennsylvanien : 

WM.  F.  REMPPIS,  Vorsitzer; 
JOHN  YENNY,  Sekretar; 
ALBERT  FRIEDMANN, 
PAUL  SCHMIDT, 
WM.  KAISER, 
JOHN  VON  ALT, 
GOTTLOB  HAMMER. 

Der  Entwurf  wird  mit  dem  Amendement  des  Sekretars, 
die  Konventionen  womoglich  abvvechselnd  im  Osten  und  Westen 
des  Staates  abzuhalten,  dem  Amendement  Mankiewicz.  ,,die  an 
den  Zentral-Bund  von  den  einzelnen  Zweigen  abzufiihrenden 
Beitrage  betragen  $1.50  pro  Jahr  imd  pro  hundert  Mitglieder 
oder  einem  Briichtheil  davon",  dem  Amendemeint  Haeling,  „die 
Konvention  zii  eroffnen",  angenommen. 

Der  folgende  Antrag,  das  Driicken  von  10,000  Exemplaren 
der  neuen  Konstitution  betreffend,  wird  angenommen : 

Antrag  des  Komtcs  fiir  Biindesangelegenheiten. 

Wir  beantragen  der  heutigen  Staats-Konvention.  der  Zentral- 
Vorstand  sei  zu  beauftragen,  10,000  Exemplare  von  der  neuen  Kon- 
stitution drucken  zu  lassen. 

Den  Zweigen  soil  auf  deren  Vcrlangen  in  beliebiger  Quantitat 
das  Stiick  zu  zwei  Cents  abgegeben  werden. 

Die  Zweige  sind  berechtigt,  die  neue  Konstitutionen  zu  funf 
Cents  per  Exemplar  an  ihre  resp.  Vereinigungen  zu  verkaufen. 

Der  Vorsitzer :  W.  F.  Rcinppis. 
Der  Sekretar:   John  Yenny. 

Der  Antag  des  Komites,  dem  Bimdes-Sekretar  eine  jahr- 
liche  Gratifikation  von  $100  zit  bewilligen,  wird  trotz  des  Pro- 
testes  des  Sekretars  angenommen.     Der  Antrag  laiitet: 
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Antrag  des  Komites  fur  Bundesangelegenheiten. 

Wir  beantragen  der  7.  Staats-Konvention,  die  Besoldung  des 
korrcspondirenden  und  protokollirenden  Sekretars  des  Zentral-Vor- 
standes  fiir  das  laufende  Geschaftsjahr  auf  $100  festzusetzen. 

Der  Vorsitzer :   W.  F.  Kempiss. 

Der  Sekretar:   John  Yenny. 

Ferner  empfahl  das  Komite  den  folgenden  Antrag  Johns- 
town zur  Annahme: 

Antrag  des  Johnstozvn  Zweiges. 

Der  Vorstand  des  D.  A.  C.  B.  soil  darauf  hinwirken,  dass  bei 
passenden  offentlichen  Gelegenheiten  auf  Ersuchen  irgend  eines 
Zweiges  und  auf  dessen  Kosten  fahige  deutsche  Redner  herange- 
zogen  werden,  die  willens  sind,  Aufklarung  und  Belehrung  iiber 
unsere  Bestrebungen,  sowie  iiber  ailgemeine  Tagesfragen,  in  denen 
der  Deutsch-Amerikanische  National-  oder  Zentral-Bund  interes- 
sirt  ist,  zu  verbreiten. 

John  von  Alt,  Prasident. 

Angenommen. 

Komite  fiir  deutsche  Sprache. 

Das  Komite  fiir  deutsche  Sprache,  Vorsitzer  Prof.  G.  G. 
von  der  Groeben,  berichtet  wie  folgt: 

Den  folgenden  Antrag  des  Westlichen  Zweiges  zur  An- 
nahme zu  empfehlen.  Derselbe  wird  angenommen  und  lautet 
wie  folgt: 

Antrag  des  Zweiges  Pittsburg. 

Beschlossen,  dass  der  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Zentral-Bund 
von  Pennsylvanien  ein  Zivildienst-Gesetz  fur  die  Lehrer  an  den 
offentlichen  Schulen  unseres  Staates  befiirwortet,  demgemass  die 
Lehrer  nach  Zuriicklegung  einer  erfolgreichen  Probezeit  permanent 
angestellt  werden  sollen.  Damit  eine  derartige  Gesetzes-Vorlage 
zur  Annahme  gelange,  bittet  der  Zentral-Bund  urn  die  kraftige  Un- 
terstiitzung  anderer  Vereinigungen. 

Des  Weiteren  berichtet  das  Komite  fiir  deutsche  Sprache: 
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Wir  empfehlen  ferner,  einen  Antrag  wegen  Aufnahme  der  zehn 
Gebote  in  den  Schulkursus  abzulehnen,  da  alle  Fragen  der  Religion 
den  Statuten  gemass  ausgeschlossen  sind.  Einen  Antrag  iiber  Aus- 
lassung  aller  Temperenzfragen  aus  Schulbiichern  glauben  wir  auch 
ablehnen  zu  miissen,  da  die  Wirkungen  des  Alkohols  auf  den 
menschlichen  Korper  aus  Lehrbiichern  der  Gesundheitslehre  nicht 
ausgeschlossen  werden  konnen. 

Wir  bekraftigen  ferner  alle  friiheren  Beschlusse  betreffs  des 
deutschen  Unterrichts,  einer  griindlichen  Vorbildung  der  Lehrer, 
und  des  Ausschlusses  der  Politik  von  der  Wahl  der  Schuldirektoren. 

Das   Komite : 

Von  der  Groeben, 
H.  Ferren, 
C.   Wilkewitz, 
J.  Barandim, 
H.  Schmits, 
H.  Heindel, 
Prof.  Lohstdtter. 

Komite  fiir  persdnliche  Freiheit. 

Das  Komite  fiir  personliche  Freiheit,  Vorsitzer  Henry  Ar- 
nold, berichtet  wie  folgt: 

Ihr  Komite  ist  nicht  in  der  Lage,  etwas  Anderes  oder  Neues 
in  Bezug  auf  personliche  Freiheit,  als  das  was  bereits  in  den  ver- 
schiedenen  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  stattgehabten  Verhoren  vor  den  respek- 
tiven  Kongress-Komites  erortert  worden  ist,  vorzubringen,  wiinscht 
aber,  dass  der  Bund  zur  Verfechtung  seiner  Freiheitsprinzipien 
allezeit  sein  Aeusserstes  thun  moge,  und  untcrbreitet  Ihr  Komite  zur 
weiteren  Erlauterung  die  Referanda  der  Ilerren  Fritz  Wagner  von 
Scranton  und  Frank  Mankewitz  unci  F.  Schiirman  von  Wilkesbarre. 

Die  Konvention  tritt  in  die  Berathung  des  Antrages  Man- 
kiewicz-Schurmann  ein  und  nimmt  denselben  an.  Der  Antrag 
lautet : 

Da  gutem  Veriiehmen  nach  der  nachsten  Sitzung  der  Legis- 
latur  Gesetzesvorschlage  prohibitionistischen  Charakters  untcrbrei- 
tet werden   sollen,   deren   Endziel    die   Einschrankung  und   Unter- 
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driickung  der  personlichen  Freiheit  der  Burger  dieses  grossen  und 
schonen  Staates  ist ; 

Und  da  der  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Zentral-Bund  dieses  Staa- 
tes wiederholt  und  unzweideutig  sich  gegen  jede  Verkiirzung  der 
konstitutionell  gewahrleisteten  Rechte  eines  jeden  Burgers  ausge- 
sprochen  hat; 

Sei  es  beschlossen,  dass  die  Exekutive  eines  jeden  Zweigvereins 
instruirt  werde,  unverziiglich  nach  der  Nomination  der  Legislatur- 
Mitglieder  in  ihren  resp.  Grafschaften  (Counties)  von  den  Kandi- 
daten  eine  biindige,  unzweideutige  Erklarung  beziiglich  ihrer  Stel- 
lungnahme  zu  dieser  Frage  zu  verlangen,  und  dieser  Erklarung 
durch  Wort  und  Druck  die  weitmoglichste  Verbreitung  zu  geben, 
damit  das  Resultat  der  Wahlen  auch  die  Stellungnahme  der  Bur- 
gerschaft  zu  diesen  Fragen  zeigt  und  unser  Staat  vor  den  Folgen 
engherziger,  heuchlerischer  und  unamerikanischer  Gesetzgebung  ge- 
schiitzt  bleibt. 

Frank  Mankiewicz, 
J.  Schurmann. 

Der  folgende  Antrag  Paul  Schmidt  wird  angenommen : 
Beschlossen,  dass  der  Vorstand  des  D.  A.  C.  B.  angewiesen 
wird,  nachdem  er  sich  mit  den  Zweigen  in  Verbindung  gesetzt  hat, 
bei  National-,  Staats-  oder  County-Wahlen  den  einzelnen  Zweigen 
die  Namen  derartiger  Kandidaten  namhaft  zu  machen,  welche  seiner 
Ansicht  nach  fiir  die  Prinzipien  und  die  Bestrebungen  des  D.  A. 
C.  B.  eintreten  wiirden,  damit  die  einzelnen  Zweige  fiir  solche  Kan- 
didaten agitiren  konnen. 

Paul  Schmidt. 

Die  Denkschrift  des  Sekretars  betreffend  berichtet  das  Ko- 
mite  fiir  personliche  Freiheit : 

Ihr  Komite  fiir  personliche  Freiheit  hat  die  meisterhaft  aus- 
gefiihrte  Denkschrift  Ihres  Sekretars  Herrn  Adolf  Timm  gebiih- 
rend  in  Erwagung  gezogen  und  findet,  obgleich  es  mit  den  Grund- 
ideen  der  ausserst  treffenden  Argumente  vollstandig  iibereinstimmt, 
dass  es  immerhin  den  Zeitpunkt  noch  nicht  fiir  gekommen  halt,  an 
welchem  wir  mit  diesen  Erklarungen  in  Druck  und  Schrift  vor  die 
Oefifentlichkeit  treten  sollten.     Ihr  Komite  empfiehlt  vielmehr,  dass 
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sammtliche  Zweigvereine  angewiesen  werden,  vorerst  gehorige  per- 
sonliche  Propaganda  fiir  die  in  der  Druckschrift  ausgesprochenen 
Ideen  unter  den  leitenden  Faktoren  und  Vertretern  aller  iibrigen 
Nationalitaten  zii  machen,  um  ein  Fiasko  dieses  Schrittes  zii  ver- 
meiden,  welches  naturgemass  eintreten  wiirde,  falls  unsere  Bemii- 
hungen  in  der  Richtung  nicht  von  Erfolg  gekront  sein  sollten.  Um 
diescn  Zweck  zu  erreichen,  schlagt  Ihr  Komite  vor,  in  nachster  Zu- 
kunft  in  einem  der  westlichen  Staaten  eine  Konvention  abzuhalten, 
zu  welcher  der  D.  A.  N.  B.  massgebende,  tiichtige  Fiihrer  anderer 
Nationalitaten  zu  einem  allgemeinen  Gedankenaustausch  in  Bezug 
auf  personliche  Freiheit,  die  Einvvanderungsfrage  und  andere  be- 
deutende  Fragen  von  allgemeinem  Interesse  einladen  soil.  Nach- 
dem  Vvir  uns  dann  der  Co-operation  dieser  diversen  anderen  Ele- 
mente  versichert  haben,  so  halt  Ihr  Komite  die  Zeit  fiir  gekommen, 
mit  einer  Denkschrift  in  dem  obigen  Sinne  vor  die  Oeffentlichkeit 
zu  treten  und  unseren  Wunsch  und  Willen  thatkraftig  zur  allge- 
meinen Kenntniss  zu  bringen. 

Das  Komite  fiir  personliche  Freiheit: 

Henry  Arnold, 
Frits  Wagner, 
Ferd.  Hotter, 
Christian  Ortniiiller, 
Paul  Heine, 
^  Carl  Heyne, 

Neubert. 

Antrag  Mankiewicz,  den  Bericht  des  Komites  mit  Bezug 
auf  die  Denkschrift  abzulehnen,  die  Denkschrift  anzunehmen  und 
der  Staats-Exekutive  zur  Ausfiihrung  zu  iiberweisen,  wird  an- 
genommen. 

Die  Denkschrift  lautet: 
An  die  7.  Staats-Konvention  des  Zentral-Bundes  von  Pennsylvanien ! 

In  der  letzten  Zeit  haben  benifene  Vorkampfer  fiir  personliche 
Freiheit  wie  Richard  Bartholdt  und  Philip  Rappaport  ihre  Stimmen 
erhoben,  um  das  liberale  Element  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  aus 
seiner  Lethargic  zu  wecken  und  anzufeuern,  Front  gegen  das  weitere 
Vordringen  der  Prohibitionisten  zu  machen.  Beide  zoUen  dem 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen  National-Bund  Anerkennung  fiir  sein  ener- 
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gisches  Auftreten  gegen  die  Hepburn-Dolliver  Bill  und  andere  pro- 
hibitionistische  Anschlage.  Ohne  Zvveifel  wird  der  National-Bund, 
dessen  Macht  bei  Weiteni  noch  nicht  vollstandig  entfaltet  ist,  sich 
auch  in  der  Zukunft  als  machtiger  Faktor  im  Kampfe  gegen  Pro- 
hibiton  erweisen. 

Was  jedoch  zu  einem  erfolgreichen  Kampfe  auf  der  ganzen 
Linie  noch  fehlt,  ist  eine  Konzentrirung  der  Macht  des  liberalen 
Elements.  Diese  kann  erfolgen,  wenn  die  verschiedenen  nationalen 
Vereinigiungen  der  Deutschen,  Irlander,  Skandiavier,  Polen,  Itali- 
ener  etc.  miteinander  in  Fiihlung  treten  und  eine  Federation  zur 
Wahrung  biirgerlicher  und  personlicher  Rechte  bilden.  Damit  die 
Nativisten  eine  solche  Federation  nicht  zu  einer  Verbindung  von 
Eingewanderten,  von  Fremden  und  Aiuslandern  stempeln,  sollte 
gleich  von  Anfang  strikt  darauf  gesehen  werden,  dass  die  Federa- 
tion eine  patriotisch  amerikanische  Vereinigung  von  Biirgern  wird, 
der  auch  amerikanische  Organisationen  angehoren,  die  noch  nicht 
vom  Muckerthum  und  vom  Fanatismus  angefressen  sind. 

Schreiber  dieses  hat  es  in  den  sieben  Jahren  seiner  Thatigkeit 
als  Sekretar  des  Zentfal-Bundes  von  Pennsylvanien  oft  schmerzlich 
empf'unden,  dass  die  Deutsch-Amerikaner  im  Kampfe  fiir  person- 
liche  Freiheit  allein  dastehen,  und  noch  mehr  als  Sekretar  des  Na- 
tional-Bundes  vor  dem  Kongress.  Und  als  dann  einer  der  Gegner 
bei  den  Hepburn-Dolliver  Verhoren  sagte:  „Wie  kommt  es  denn, 
dass  vvir  nur  immer  unsere  deutschen  Freunde  hier  sehen?  Wo  sind 
die  Irlander,  wo  die  Schotten?"  da  kam  wie  eine  Erleuchtung  von 
gegncrischer  Seite  die  Gewissheit,  dass  da  Wandel  geschaffen  wer- 
den miisse. 

Schreiber  ist  sich  wohl  bewiusst,  dass  die  Anregung  zu  der  oben 
genannten  Federation  vom  National-Bund  ausgehen  muss,  halt  es 
jedoch  fiir  gerathen,  mit  seinen  Empfehlungen,  die  er  in  den  letzten 
zwei  Jahren  mit  dem  Bundes-Prasidenten  Dr.  Hexamer  besprochen 
und  bereits  theilweise  mehreren  Delegaten  bei  der  Indianapolis 
Konvention  des  National-Bundes  mitgetheilt,  nicht  langer  zu  warten, 
umsomehr,  als  in  neuerer  Zeit  in  Chicago  im  lokalen  Kreise  im 
ahnlichen  Sinne  ein  Schritt  in  der  rechten  Richtung  gethan  wor- 
den  ist. 

Als  Empfehlung  vor  diese  Staats-Konvention  gebracht,  bleibt 
genijgend  Zeit  zur  Besprechung  des  Vorschlages  im  Vorstand  des 
National-Bundes,  unter  den  Beisitzern,  in  den  Zweig-Verbanden  und 
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in  der  Presse.  Schreiber  empfiehlt  deshalb  dieser  Staats-Konven- 
tion,  zu  beschliessen,  der  National-Biimd  moge  sich  zwecks  Griin- 
dung  einer  Federation  des  liberalen  Elements  mit  alien  nationalen 
und  anderen  Vereinigungen  in  Verbindung  setzen  und  die  Abhal- 
tung  eines  Kongresses  des  liberalen  Elements  anbahnen. 

Moge  das  Resultat  mehrjahriger  Erfahrung  im  Kampfe  gegen 
Prohibition  Anklang  finden,  moge  es  die  liberal  gesinnten  Biirger 
jedvveder  Abstammung  einander  naher  bringen,  damit  sie  Schulter 
an  Schulter  in  den  Legislaturen  und  im  Kongress  auftreten  gegen 
Prohibition,  diese  Forderin  der  Trunksucht,  der  Heuchelei  und  des 
Lasters.  Mogen  sie  gemeinsam  zur  Wahlurne  schreiten,  um  gegen 
feige  Gesetzgeber  zu  stimmen,  die  sich  von  verblendeten  Wasser- 
tanten  und  Fanatikern  beeinflussen  lassen.  Sie  werden  dadurch 
unserer  Republik  und  wahrer  Massigkeit  unschatzbare  Dienste  er- 
weisen. 

Adolf  Timtn. 

Philadelphia,  21.  Jiuni  1906. 

-Der  folgende  Antrag  des  Komites  fiir  personliche  Freiheit 
wird  angenommen: 

Der  Bund  protestirt  entschieden  dagegen,  dass  auf  Ansuchen 
einer  fanatischen  Minderheit  irgend  welche  Gesetze  erlassen  wer- 
den, welche  die  Freiheit  der  Einzelnen  beschranken;  denn  die  Ver- 
fassung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  und  der  Einzelstaaten  schreiben 
ausdriicklich  vor,  dass  alle  das  Gemeinwohl  beriihrenden  Gesetze  in 
gehoriger  Weise  den  zustandigen  Behorden  vorgelegt  und  erst  dann 
passirt  und  fiir  rechtsgiiltig  erklart,  wenn  sie  eine  Mehrheit  aller 
Stimmen  erhalten  haben.  Um  gegen  derartige  Angrifife  auf  die 
Rechte  der  Mehrheit  vollig  und  fiir  immer  geschiitzt  zu  sein,  ver- 
langen  wir  das  Referendum,  namlich,  dass  kein  Gesetz  von  der  natio- 
nalen oder  Staats-Gesetzgebung  passirt  werden  darf,  ausgenommen 
eine  Mehrheit  der  Wahler  hat  sich  bei  einer  vorher  abgehaltenen 
Wahl  dafiir  erklart. 

Komite  fiir  deutsch-amerikanische  Geschichtsforschung. 

Das  Komite,  Vorsitzer  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  berichtet  wie 
folgt:  i 

I.  Dass  die  vcrschiedenen  Zweige  des  D.  A.  C.  B.  Lokalkomites 
ernennen,  deren  Pflicht  es  sein  soil,  Sammlungen  fiir  die  deutsche 
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Sektion  der  Geschichts-Ausstellung  der  Jamestown  Exposition  im 
Jahre  1907  zu  machen. 

2.  Dass  die  Lokalforscher  der  deutschen  Gegenden  herang-e- 
zogen  werden,  in  den  Quellen  nachzuforschen  und  Skizzen  und  Kar- 
ten  fiir  die  Ausstellung  auszuarbeiten. 

3.  Dass  die  Redaktionen  der  deutschen  Zeitungen  ersucht  wer- 
den, diese  Beschlusse  bekannt  zu  machen,  um  Interesse  unter  den 
Deutschen  Amerikas  zu  erwecken. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Learned, 
Rich.  Knockel, 
Arnold, 
Saam, 
Noll, 
Heyn, 
Stall, 

Schmidt  (Johnstown). 
Der  Bericht  wird  angenommen. 

Komite  filr  deutsche  Presse. 

Das  Komite  fiir  deutsche  Presse,  Vorsitzer  Frank  Mankie- 
wicz,  empfiehlt  die  Annahme  des  Folgenden : 

In  Anbetracht,  dass  die  deutsch-amerikanische  Presse  einen 
ausserst  wichtigen  Faktor  fiir  die  Aufrechterhaltung  des  Deutsch- 
thums  in  unserem  Adoptiv-Vaterlande  bildet,  und  dass  durch  deren 
finanzielle  Starkung  wir  auch  ganz  direkt  die  Bestrebungen  des 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Bundes  fordern;  und  in  Erwagung  der 
Thatsache,  dass  eine  grossere  Anzahl  unserer  alteren  deutschen  Mit- 
biirger  sowie  j lingerer  Einwanderer  der  englischen  Sprache  nicht 
machtig  sind  und  es  trotzdem  von  grosster  Wichtigkeit  fiir  dieselben 
ist,  offizielle  Erlasse  der  Behorden  genau  kennen  zu  lernen;  sei  es 
beschlossen,  dass  das  Legislatur-Komite  dieses  Staatsverbandes  in- 
struirt  werde,  durch  geeignete  Schritte  fiir  den  Erlass  von  Gesetz- 
gebung  zu  sorgen,  welche  die  offizielle  Publizirung  offentlicher 
Verfiigungen  in  deutschen  Zeitungen  zusatzlich  zu  der  jetzt  in  der 
englischen  Presse  erfolgenden  zum  Gesetz  erheben. 

Frank  Mankiewicz, 
Charles  Walter, 
Richard  Staerk, 
L.  E.  Lamade, 
John  Meise. 
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Der  Bericht  des  Komites  wircl  angenommen.  Ebenso  die 
folg-ende  Empfehlung: 

An  den  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Zentral-Bund  von  Pennsylvanien ! 

Ihr  Koniite  fiir  die  deutsch-amerikanische  Presse  erlaubt  sich 
Ihnen  folgende  Erwagungen  und  Beschliisse  zu  unterbreiten,  und 
empfieblt  deren  Annahme : 

In  richtiger  Erkenntniss  des  bedeutenden  Einflusses,  den  die 
deutsch-amerikanische  Presse  auf  die  Forderung  und  Erhaltung 
der  au.ch  von  unserem  Bunde  fiir  richtig  erkannten  Prinzipien  aus- 
iibt,  in  Erwagung,  dass  sie  in  ihrer  Gesammtheit  und  in  jedem  ein- 
zelnen  ihrer  Glieder  ein  berufener  Streiter  in  jenem  Kampfe  ist, 
welcher  der  Erhaltung  des  Deutschthums  in  diesem  Lande  und  der 
Erzwingung  der  gerechten  Anerkennung  jenes  Wirkens  gilt  und  von 
dem  Wunsche  beseelt,  ihr  zum  Mindesten  moralische  Unterstiitzung 
zutheil  werden  zu  lassen,  die  sie  ihrer  segensreichen  Thatigkeit 
wegen  verdient ;  sei  es  beschlossen,  dass  der  Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Zentral-Bund  von  Pennsylvanien  die  Mitglieder  der  einzelnen 
Zweige  auf  ihre  Ehrenpflicht  aufmerksam  macht,  ihre  deutsche 
lokale  Presse  zu  unterstiitzen,  auf  dass  sie  im  Stande  sei,  die  In- 
teressen  der  Allgemeinheit  in  wiirdiger  Weise  zu  vertreten. 

Frank  Mmihiewicz, 
Charles  Walter, 
Richard  Staerk, 
L.  E.  Lamade, 
John  Meise. 

Komife  fiir  Resolutionen. 

Das  Komite  fiir  Resolutionen,  Vorsitzer  P.  A.  Wildermuth, 
unterbreitet  folgende  Empfehlung: 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  den  24.   Juni  1906. 
An  den  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Zentral-Bund  von  Pennsylvanien! 

Ihr  Komite  fiir  Resolutionen  erlaubt  sich,  Ihnen  folgende  Er- 
wagung und  Beschluss  zu  unterbreiten  und  empfiehlt  deren  An- 
nahme : 

In  Anbetracht,  dass  der  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Zentral-Bund 
von  Pennsylvanien  die  Thatsache  bedauert,  dass  in  den  letzten  Jah- 
ren  eine  grosse  Anzahl  unserer  Gesetzgeber  im  nationalen,  staatli- 
chen  und  stadtischen  Gemeinwesen  den  Erlass  von  Gesetzen  zu 
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Stande  brachten,  die  der  Freiheit  unseres  Volkes  schadlich  sind, 
und  in  fernerer  Erwagungf  der  Thatsache,  dass  ein  grosser  Theil 
der  Gesetzgebung  mehr  auf  eigenniitziger  Interessenwirthschaft  der 
Gesetzgeber  basirt  und  auf  die  gewissen  Organisationen  specifi- 
sche  Unduldsamkeit  Riicksicht  nimmt,  als  dass  sie  die  der  grossen 
Menge  eigenen  Rechte  wahrt,  sei  es  beschlossen,  dass  ein  Gesetz- 
ausschuss  kreirt  werde,  der  aus  den  offiziellen  Rechtsanwalten  der 
einzelnen  Zweige  des  Staates  besteht,  und  dem  alle  Gesetzesvor- 
schlage  zur  Durchsicht  und  zum  Zweck  legaler  Priifung  unterbreitet 
werden  sollen  und  dass  dieser  Ausschuss  einen  Theil  des  bestehen- 
den  Legislatur-Komites  bilde.  Beschlossen,  dass  die  Aufmerksam- 
keit  des  National-Bundes  auf  die  Organisation  dieses  Gesetz-Aus- 
schusses  geleitet  werde,  damit  er  beschliessen  werde,  ebensolche 
Ausschiisse  in  alien  Staaten  der  Union  zu  kreiren,  so  dass  die  For- 
mation eines  National-Gesetzausschusses  ermoglicht  wird,  dem  alle 
Gesetzesfragen  von  nationaler  Bedeutung  unterbreitet  werden  kon- 
nen. 

Das  Komite  fiir  Resolutionen. 

Nachdem  Herr  Wildermuth  in  einem  Referat  fiir  die  An- 
nahme  plaidirt,  wurde  die  Empfehlung  angenommen. 

Auf  Einladung  des  Luzerne  County  Zweiges,  die  dessen 
Sekretar  Frank  Mankiewicz  iiberbringt,  wird  beschlossen,  die 
nachstjahrige  Konvention  in  Wilkesbarre  abzuhalten.  Es  Hegt 
ein  Einladungsschreiben  von  Mayor  Fred.  C.  Kirkendall  von 
Wilkesbarre  vor,  welches  mit  Dank  beantwortet  werden  wird. 
Prasident  Julius  Schuermann  spricht  der  Konvention  den  Dank 
des  Luzerne  County  Zweiges  mit  dem  Versprechen  aus,  dass 
nachstes  Jahr  aus  dem  erst  vier  Wochen  alten  Baby  ein  stram- 
mer  Junge  geworden  sein  wird. 

Bei  der  Wahl  des  Vororts  stellt  Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hexamer  im  Namen  der  Philadelphier  Deleg'ation  den  Antrag, 
den  Vorort  dem  Westlichen  Zweige  zu  iibertragen.  Delegat 
John  Yenny  lehnt  diese  Auszeichnung  dankend  ab  und  stellt  den 
Gegenantrag,  den  Vorort  auch  im  nachsten  Jahre  in  Philadelphia 
zu  belassen.     Angenommen. 

Auf  Antrag  von  Prasident  Wm.  F.  Remppis  von  Reading 
votirt  die  Konvention  den  Vorortbeamten  den  Dank  des  Bundes, 
worauf  Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  im  Namen  der 
Vororts-Beamten  dankend  erwidert. 
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Nachmittags-Sitaimg,  Samstag,  den  24.  Juni  1906. 
Die  Verhandlungen  werden  um  2  Uhr  fortgesetzt. 
Komite  fur  ResoluHonen. 

Die  folgende  Resolution  des  Komites  wird  durch  Erheben 
von  den  Sitzen  angenommen: 

Noch  unter  dem  Eindrucke  des  gewaltigen  Verlustes  stehend, 
den  das  Deutschthum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  ja  die  ganze 
amerikanische  Nation  durch  den  Tod  des  unvergesslichen  Fuhrers 
im  Streite,  Carl  Schurz,  erlitten  hat,  giebt  der  C.  B.  von  Pennsyl- 
vanien  seine  tiefe  Trauer  iiber  das  Ableben  des  geistigen  Riesen 
Ausdruck,  anerkennend  in  unumschrankter  Weise  die  gewaltigen 
Verdienste,  welche  der  Verstorbene  sich  um  die  Hebung  des  deut- 
schen  Ansehens  in  diesem  Lande  erworben  hat,  ermisst  die  grosse 
Verantwortlichkeit  des  Erbes,  das  derselbe  dem  Deutschthum  des 
ganzen  Landes  hinterliess  und  gelobt  durch  unermiidliche  Forde- 
rung  deutscher  Kulturarbeit  sein  Andenken  alle  Zeiten  zu  ehren. 

Folgende  Dankes-Resolutionen  werden  einstimmig  ange- 
nommen : 

Die  glanzende  Aufnahme,  welche  alle  Delegaten  zur  Staats- 
Konvention  wahrend  der  jetzt  sich  ihrem  Ende  zuneigenden  Sitzung 
in  Pittsburg  fanden,  ist  noch  zu  frisch  in  Aller  Erinerung,  als  dass  es 
nothwendig  ware,  die  einzelnen  Phasen  derselben  zu  wiederholen. 
Von  dem  Momente  unserer  Ankunft  bis  zu  diesem  Augenblicke 
haben  uns  die  Mitglieder  des  Westlkhen  Zweiges  mit  Aufmerksam- 
keit  iiberschiittet ;  der  Empfang  am  Bahnhof,  der  ,,Morgengruss" 
im  Hotel  Antler,  die  Rundfahrt  durch  die  Stadt,  die  Einladungen  zu 
Festhallen  seitens  des  Zentral-Turnvereins,  des  Westlichen  Zweiges 
und  des  Gesang-  und  Turnvereins  Schiller's  Glocke,  der  uns  ausser 
einem  leckeren  Mahle  auch  durch  musikalische  und  gesangliche 
Geniisse  erfreute  und  durch  die  turnerischen  Vorstellungen  seiner 
Zoglinge  das  Auge  ergotzte  —  alles  das  bietet  eine  Kette  gast- 
freundlicher  Darbietungen,  der  sich  die  Rundfahrt  nach  Vertagung 
der  Konvention,  das  geplante  Abendessen  und  Unterhaltung  am 
heutigen  Abend  in  der  Halle  der  Bloomfield  Liedertafel,  sowie  das 
morgen  stattfindende  Volksfest  sicherlich  als  gleichwerthige  Glieder 
anschliessen  werden,  und  welcher  der  Empfang  durch  die  offentli- 
chen  Behorden  und  die  Berichterstattung  der  deutschen  und  eng- 
lischen   Presse   das   richtige   Relief  verliehen.     Der  Zentral-Bund 
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spricht  deshalb  dem  Prasidenten  des  Westlichen  Zweiges,  Herrn 
Arnold,  dem  unermiidlichen  thatigen  Prasidenten  des  Volksfestes, 
Herrn  Blodel,  den  Mitgliedern  der  Exekutive  des  Zweiges,  den 
Beamten  und  Mitgliedern  der  genanntcM  Vereinigungen,  nicht  zum 
Mindesten  audi  alien  Damen  derselben,  den  stadtischen  Behorden 
und  der  Presse  seinen  herzlichsten  Dank  aus  und  giebt  der  Gewiss- 
heit  Ausdruck,  dass  die  herrlichen  Tage  in  Pittsburg  als  Markstein 
echt  deutscher  Gastfreundschaft  in  die  Annalen  des  Zentral-Bundes 
ubergehen  werden. 

Bundes-Prasident  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  fugt  noch  hinzu,  dass 
die  Delegaten  noch  keine  schoneren  Tage  verlebt  haben. 

Vize-Prasident  H.  C.  Bloedel  vom  Westlichen  Zweige  stellt 
den  Antrag,  dass  die  Zweige  des  Zentral-Bundes  die  Schaffung 
eines  Carl  Schurz-Gedenkbuches  nach  Kraften  finanziell  unter- 
stiitzen  sollen.  Angenommen.  Schatzmeister  des  Komites  ist 
Herr  Louis  Volz,  Prasident  des  Deutschen  Unterstiitzungs- 
Bundes,  422  6.  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Delegat  John  Yenny  gedenkt  in  anerkennender  Weise  der 
neuen  Rekruten  aus  Erie,  Wilkesbarre  und  Scranton,  die  schon 
bei  ihrem  ersten  Antreten  so  tiichtig  mitgeholfen  haben.  Redner 
gedenkt  auch  der  hervorragenden  Verdienste  des  Bundes-Prasi- 
denten  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  und  bringt  ein  dreifaches  Hoch  auf 
die  Bundes-Beamten  aus,  in  welches  die  Versammlung  mit  Be- 
geisterung  einstimmt. 

Die  Konvention  vertagt  sich  mit  einem  dreifachen  Hoch  auf 
den  National-Bund. 

Adolph  Timm,  Schriftfiihrer. 

Nachschrift.  —  Nach  ernster  Arbeit  verlebten  die  Delegaten 
schone,  unvergessliche  Stunden  beim  Turn-  und  Gesang-Verein 
Schillers  Glocke,  bei  der  Bloomfield  Liedertafel  und  auf  dem 
Volksfest  in  Ross  Grove.  D.  O. 


Programm  fur  die  Staatskonvention. 

Samstag,  23.  Juni,  Morgens  10  Uhr,  Eroffnung  der  Kon- 
vention in  der  Zentral-Turnhalle,  Forbes  Strasse,  Pittsburg. 

Begriissung  der  Delegaten  durch  den  Prasidenten  des  West- 
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lichen  Zweiges,  Herrn  H.  Arnold,  und  den  Mayor  von  Pitts- 
burg, Herrn  Guthrie. 

Mittags  12  Uhr,  gemeinschaftliches  Mittagessen  als  Gaste 
des  Zentral-Turnvereins,  Pittsburg. 

Nachmittags  i  Uhr,  Fortsetzung  der  Konvention. 

Abends  6  Uhr,  Fahrt  nach  der  Halle  des  Gesang-  und  Turn- 
vereins  Schillers  Glocke,  Siid  26.  Strasse,  Siidseite,  Pittsburg 
(Carson  Strasse  Cars).  Daselbst  Empfang,  Abendessen  und 
Unterhaltung  durch  genannten  Verein. 

Sonntag,  24.  Juni,  Morgens  10  Uhr,  Wiedereroffnung  der 
Konvention  in  der  Zentral-Turnhalle. 

Mittags  12  Uhr,  gemeinschaftliches  Mittagessen  daselbst. 

Nachmittags  i  Uhr,  Fortsetzung  und  Schluss  der  Konven- 
tion. 

Nachmittag  3  Uhr,  Rundfahrt  der  fremden  Delegaten  per 
Automobile;  Besichtigung  von  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  und  deren 
Parkanlagen. 

Abends  6.30  Uhr,  Abendessen,  gefolgt  von  gemiithlicher 
Unterhaltung,  in  der  Halle  und  als  Gaste  der  Bloomfield  Lieder- 
tafel,  Ecke  Liberty  Avenue  und  Mathilda  Strasse  (Bloomsfield 
Cars,  Fiinfte  und  Penn  Ave.). 

Montag,  25.  Juni,  Volksfest  im  Ross  Grove.     Programm: 

1.  Einzug  der  Vereine  in  ihre  Hauptquartiere,  9  Uhr  Morgens. 

2.  Nachmittags  2  Uhr,  Umzug  sammtlicher  Vereine  und  Auf- 

marsch  zur  Rednerbiihne, 

3.  Begriissung  der  Theilnehmer  und  Gaste  durch  den  Festprasi- 

denten  H.  C.  Blodel. 

4.  Massenchor  aller  Sanger  der  Vereine,  unter  Direktion  von 

Prof.  Nickolaus  Hipp.    Lied :  „Das  ist  der  Tag  des  Herrn." 

5.  Festrede  von  dem  Bundes-Prasidenten  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer. 

6.  Massenchor  —  Lied :  „Das  treue  deutsche  Herz." 

7.  Festrede  von  Pastor  Dr.  J.  H.  Asbeck. 

8.  Massenchor  —  Lied :  „Briider  reicht  die  Hand  zum  Bunde." 

9.  Hierauf  Volksspiele  und  Volksturnen    unter    Leitung    von 

Prof.   Dr.   Hermann  Groth  und  Mitwirkung  sammtlicher 
hiesiger  Turnlehrer. 
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SCANDINAVIAN   AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

The  Period  of  the  Northmen. 

The  Northmen  were  the  first  Europeans  to  set  foot  on 
American  soil/  and  they  made  several  attempts  to  colonize  the 
country.-  From  their  various  voyages  to  .the  Western  World 
sprang  up  a  considerable  Saga  literature,^  more  or  less  influ- 


'  See  the  excellent  account  by  Fiske  in  his  Discovery  of  America,  I.,  p. 
151,  ff. 

*The  attempt  made  by  Prof.  Horsford  and  others  to  prove  that  the  North- 
men made  extensive  settlements  in  Massachussetts  must  be  considered  a  failure. 
See  Mr.  Fiske's  criticism  of  this,  ibid,  I.,  p.  217,  ff.,  especially  Note  2,  on  pp. 
220-221.  Mr.  Fiske's  contentions  that  cattle  must  have  remained  in  America 
if  the  Norsemen  made  settlements  here,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  For  what 
became  of  the  cattle  which  Thorfinn  brought  over  (see  The  Viking  Age,  II., 
527,  528  and  529;  De  Costa's  tranlation  of  the  Sagas,  etc.)?  They  were 
killed  either  by  Thorfinn  before  he  left  or  by  the  Indians  afterwards.  But 
of    course    his    argument    as    to    other   remains   has   weight. 

'  See  The  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  B.  F. 
De  Costa,  pp.  76-197,  where  a  translation  of  the  most  important  Sagas  and 
fragments  relating  to  Vinland  are  found.  See  also  Fiske,  D.  of  America,  I., 
p.  154,  Note  I,  198-209;  also  The  Viking  Age,  II.,  527  ff. 

(235) 
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enced  and  colored  by  the  adventures  and  experiences  peculiar  to 
Vinland  (as  America  was  called),  but  it  all  belongs  to  Europe. 
Nothing-  resembling  literature  was  produced  on  the  American 
shore.  Their  stay  was  too  short  and  the  conditions  were  en- 
tirely unfavorable  for  the  production  of  literature.  The  only 
authentic  remnant  of  literary  communication  by  the  Northmen 
found  in  America*  is  a  runic  inscription,  discovered  in  1824. 
Fiske  gives  the  following  translation  of  it :  "Erling  Sightwatson 
and  Bjarni  Thordharson  and  Eindrid  Oddson  raised  these  marks 
and  cleared  ground  on  Saturday  before  Ascension  Week,  1135."^ 
The  only  other  inscription  that  with  any  degree  of  probability 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen  is  that  on  the  Daighton  rock, 
known  as  early  as  1680."  This  inscription,  or  part  of  it.  has  by 
some  antiquarians  been  assigned  to  Thorfinn  Karlsefne.*^  Dr. 
Enander,  a  Swedish  scholar  of  Chicago,  following  other  inter- 
preters, accepts  the  writing  as  Thorfinn's  work.  He  reduces  the 
inscription  to  "CXXXI.  nam  Thorfinns,"  and  interprets  it  as  fol- 
lows: Thorfinn's  151  (men)  took  (the  land)  in  possession.* 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne  was  a  descendant  of  ithe  Swedish  king  Biorne 
Ironsides.^  In  1007  he  sailed  for  Vinland  with  160  men  and 
some  cattle  and  intended  to  found  a  colony  there.  Nine  men 
deserted  him  before  he  had  reached  a  place  where  he  wished  to 
settle,  and  in  two  years  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
with  his  company  on  acocunt  of  the  Skrallings   (Indians)  who 


*  The  History  of  America,  by  J.  Winsor,  I.,  p.  67. 

'Fiske,  Dis.  of  America,  I.,  p.  172;  also  Antiquitates  Americanae,  p.  354. 

'  See  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America,  p.  70. 

'  See  Antiquitates  Americanae,  p.  378. 

'See  Dr.  J.  A.  Enander's  article  in  Pr'drichlomman  (1903),  P-  275.  See 
also  Fiske's  Discovery  of  America,  I.,  167  ff. ;  also  America  Not  Discovered 
by  Columbus,  p.  83;  also  Antiquitates  Americanae,  p.  381. 

*  See  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America,  pp.  121-122;  also  Pr'driehlom- 
man  (1903),  p.  275. 
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attacked  him  in  great  force. ^°  This  was,  as  Mr.  De  Costa  says, 
the  most  important  expedition  of  the  Northmen  to  the  coast  of 
America,  and  it  would  seem  very  probable  that  Thorfinn  should 
try  to  celebrate  the  event  in  some  appropriate  and  lasting  man- 
ner, customary  among  the  early  Scandinavians.  Whether  the 
Daighton  inscription  (or  some  part  of  it)  is  the  work  of  Thor- 
finn or  not  can  most  likely  never  be  conclusively  decided.  There 
is,  however,  some  probability  that  such  may  be  the  case.^^  A 
full  discussion  of  the  probable  remnants  of  the  Northmen  and 
their  works  in  America  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  essay, 
and  the  rest  is  therefore  passed  by.^^ 


The  Swedish  Period  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

That  those  early  Viking  expeditions  to  Vinland  (or  Amer- 
ica) were  ever  generally  known  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  forgotten 
in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  became  known  in  these  distant  regions. 
As  great  a  scholar  as  Rudbeck  did  not  associate  Vinland  with 


"  See  the  three  accounts  given  in  the  translations  of  De  Costa's  Pre-Co- 
lumbian Discovery  of  America,  pp.  120-153;  also  Antiquitates  Americanae, 
p.  84  ff. 

"  If  the  Roman  number  "CXXXI"  is  really  found  on  the  stone  it  would 
agree  very  well  with  the  account.  Thorfinn  had  140  men  {Pre-Columbian 
Dis.  of  America,  p.  124)  ;  9  men  left  {ibid,  144),  leaving  131  men,  or  in  reality 
159,  as  the  Norsemen  used  the  "great  hundred,"  which  was  120.  See  Islan- 
dingaboc  (Golther's  edition),  p.  7,  Note  15;  also  America  Not  Discovered  by 
Columbus,  p.  83. 

"As  to  works  on  this  subject,  see  Bibliography  in  America  Not  Discov- 
ered by  Columbus  (Chicago),  pp.  124-140,  which  is  quite  full;  also  Memoires 
de  la  Societe  Royalc  dcs  Antiquaircs  du  Nord,  1840-1844,  Supplement;  also 
The  Problem  of  the  Northmen,  by  Horsford;  also  Antiquitates  Americanae, 
pp.  355-405,  446,  etc. 
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America  at  all,  but  thoug^ht  the  Sag-as  meant  Finland.^^  But, 
when  the  romance  of  discovery  had  touched  the  imagination  of 
all  peoples  and  stimulated  research  in  ancient  geography  and 
accounts  of  voyages  and  discoveries  of  long  before,  Scandina- 
vian scholars  came  to  realize  that  Columbus  was  by  no  means 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  regions  that  were  then  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  world.  But  it  remained  the  cherished  truth 
of  the  scholar,  and  did  not  instil  into  the  northern  peoples  a  de- 
sire to  gain  what  by  right  of  discovery  might  have  been  theirs 
— this  for  many  reasons.  When  England,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
the  Netherlands  sent  out  bold  sailors  to  make  discovery  and 
acquisitions  of  new  territory  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Western 
World,  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  too  busy  fighting  each 
other  or  extending  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  find  time  to  cross  the  seas  in  search  of  a  field  for  their 
operations.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  just  awakening  to  con- 
sciousness and  drawing  the  boundaries  that  were  eventually  to 
fix  their  realms,  and  Norway  was  a  province  under  Denmark. 
But  there  soon  came  a  change.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Sweden  was  raised  to  a  position  of  influence  and 
power  in  European  politics  by  its  great  kings,  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Charles  IX.,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Willem  Usselinx,^*  an 
exiled  merchant  from  Antwerp,  who  was  instrumental  in  organ- 


"  See  Fiske's  Dis.  of  America,  I.,  p.  387,  Note  i,  quoted  from  Olof  (not 
0\e  as  Fiske  writes  it)  ;  Atland  cUer  Manhem,  p.  291.  But  see  also  Kort 
Beskrifning  om  Provincicn  Nya  Svcrigc,  p.  17  fif. 

"His  name  is  generally  spelled  "Willian"  in  modern  works;  see  The 
Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  by  John  Fiske,  pp.  100,  237,  etc.;  also 
American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries.  I.,  p.  548,  and  others.  But  he 
himself  seems  most  often  to  have  spelled  it  "Willem."  See  his  autograph  on 
page  443  of  Justin  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,  Vol.  IV. 
See  on  this  point  Willem  Ussclinx,  by  J.  F.  Jameson  (N.  Y.,  1887),  p.  14, 
Note  I. 
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izing  the  West  India  Company,^''  but  who  failed  ito  receive  the 
just  reward  for  his  labors/^  turned  to  the  rising  power  in  the 
North  for  aid  and  proposed  his  plans  to  Gustavus  Adolphus/'^ 
The  famous  leader,  whose  ambition  was  to  build  up  a  great  na- 
tion, powerful  on  both  land  and  sea,  recognized  the  importance 
of  colonies  and  seems  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  Usselinx  at 
once.  In  1624  a  manifesto  was  issued,  establishing  the  Austra- 
lian Company.^^  "The  scheme,"  as  Fiske  says,  "met  with  great 
favor,"  but  the  many  wars  had  drained  the  treasury,  and  Sweden 
was  just  now  entering  upon  a  struggle  that  was  to  require  all  the 
resources  and  all  ithe  energy  of  the  little  kngdom.^^  For  these 
reasons  the  plan  was  delayed  several  years,  but  in  1635,  when 
the  name  of  Sweden  was  known  and  respected  in  every  land,  the 
scheme  of  planting  colonies  in  America  was  renewed,  and  in 
1637  two  small  vessels,  "Kalmar  Nyckel"  and  "Gripen."  set  sail 
for  America.^^  The  little  expedition  arrived  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  spring  of  1638  and  landed  there  a  few  days  before  the 
29th  of  March  of  that  year.^^    Eleven  expeditions  were  made  in 


"  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,  IV.,  p.  395  ff. ;  also  Willem 
Usselinx,  by  Jameson ;   also  Kort  Bcskrifning  om  Provencien  Nya  Sverige, 

p.  55  ff. 

"  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,  IV.,  443. 

"  See  Sveriges  Inre  Historia  under  Drottning  Christinas  Formyndare, 
pp.  299  (trans,  by  G.  B.  Keen  in  Penn.  Magazine,  VII.,  p.  268). 

"  See  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonics  in  America,  I.,  237  flf.,  for  an 
account  of  this ;  also  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist.,  IV.,  p.  443  ff.,  for  a  detailed 
description,  especially  Willem  Usselinx,  p.  21  ff. 

"  See  History  of  the  Szvedes,  by  E.  G.  Geijer  (trans,  by  J.  H.  Turner), 
pp.  236-88,  for  an  account  of  this  period  in  Swedish  history. 

*"  See  The  Founding  of  New  Sweden,  by  Odhner  (trans,  by  G.  B.  Keen  in 
Pcnna.  Magazine,  III.,  p.  277  ff.). 

**  The  exact  date  can  most  likely  never  be  definitely  settled.  The  approxi- 
mate date  can  be  determined  by  a  document  discovered  at  Stockholm  in  the 
summer  of  1877.  See  Pcnna.  Magazine,  VII.,  p.  402,  Note  i.  A  stone  was 
erected  in  1903  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  on  the  spot 
where  the  landing  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  29th  of  March 
was  selected  as  the  date  on  which  the  landing  occurred. 
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all,  but  the  sixth  expedition  had  few,  if  any,  immigrants,^^  the 
eighth  never  reached  the  Delaware,  and  the  tenth  by  mistake 
entered  New  York  harbor  and  was  captured.  ^^  The  little  colony 
was  firmly  established,  however,  and  increased  in  wealth  and 
prosperity.  But  in  1655  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 
1664  it  came  under  English  control.-^ 

The  intellectual  and  religious  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  conquest,  however.  The  Swedish  lan- 
guage and  the  Lutheran  religion  lived  on  among  the  descendants 
of  the  old  colonists  for  176  years  after  the  Dutch  conquest.^^ 
During  this  period,  however,  no  greait  work  of  purely  literary 
value  was  produced.^^  Besides  the  state  documents,  letters,  po- 
litical papers,  church  records^"^  and  a  few  poems  of  inferior 
value,^^  we  have  a  number  of  books  on  America,  chiefly  by 
clergymen,^®  but  they  are  mostly  of  historical  interest.  The 
first  of  these  books  is  a  Short  Description  of  the  Province  New 
Sweden  in  America,  by  Thomas  Campanius  Holm.^'^    The  work 


"See  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,  IV.,  p.  462  ff.,  for  an  ac- 
count of  this. 

°^  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,  IV.,  p.  462 ;  also  Penna.  Mag- 
azine. 

^  See  Acrclius,  trans,  by  Reynolds,  for  a  good  account  of  these  struggles. 

"  See  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist.,  IV.,  488. 

'°  The  colonists  were  too  few  to  keep  Swedish  culture  and  the  Swedish 
language  in  a  condition  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  for  the  production  of  a 
Swedish  literature.  But  to  show  that  the  Swedish  colonists  on  the  Delaware 
have  contributed  their  share  to  American  civilization  we  need  but  mention 
such  men  as  John  Morton  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

"  The  best  and  most  complete  church  records  in  America  are  probably 
found  at  the  Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

^  See  Acrclius,  trans,  by  Reynolds,  pp.  273,  299.  Even  some  verses  were 
produced  in  Sweden  inspired  by  the  colonization  movement.  See  Hist,  of  the 
Swedes,  p.  227. 

°'  See  Acrelius,  trans,  by  Reynolds.    Intro.,  p.  xxiv. 

"*  The  title  is  much  longer.    It  was  published  at  Stockholm,  1702. 
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has  no  literary  merit,  but  is  of  some  historical  value,  although 
the  fanciful  descriptions  and  tales  are  often  entirely  untrust- 
worthy and  sometimes  very  amusing.  The  work  is  written  in 
the  Swedish  theological  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
inverted  sentences  and  the  German  order  of  words.  Although 
professedly  written  for  the  common  people,  as  much  as  for  the 
learned,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Latin  and  German  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  "relationen,"  ''dedicera,"  "glorueyrdigst," 
etc.  The  French  influence  had  not  yet  been  felt  in  Sweden,  and 
there  are  very  few,  if  any,  French  words  in  the  book.  The  next 
work  about  the  new  colony  seems  ito  be  a  dissertation  by  J.  D. 
Swedberg.^^  It  contains  but  thirty-two  pages  and  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  belong  to  Swedish  Amer- 
ican literature.^^  Another  Short  Story  of  the  Present  Condition 
of  the  Szi'edish  Churches  in  America  was  published  in  1725.'^ 
It  is  a  pamphlet  of  only  23  pages  in  the  same  style  as  Holm's 
work,  but  contains  some  new  information  not  found  in  the  pre- 
vious publications.^^  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  early 
works  on  America  in  Swedish  is  A  Journey  to  North  America 
at  the  command  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  made  by  Pehr 
Kalm.^^     It  is  written  in  a  smooth,  pleasing  style,   decidedly 


"  It  was  published  at  Upsala,  1719,  and  its  title  is,  Dissertatio  Gradualis 
De  Sveonum  in  America  Colonia.  Swedberg  was  afterwards  called  to  preach 
in  the  West  Indies  or  America;  ibid,  p.  4. 

"  The  dissertation  contains  an  account  of  Usselinx,  p.  4,  and  The  Dis- 
covery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  p.  13  ff.  It  contains  nothing  new  and  is 
simply  a  brief  statement  of  the  important  part  of  Holm's  book. 

*'  It  is  written  by  A.  Hesselius  and  published  at  "Norrkioping. 

"He  states  that  there  are  1,500  Swedes  in  the  colony  (p.  11),  that  most 
of  the  families  have  Swedish  Bibles  (p.  11),  and  that  the  people  know  the 
old  Swedish  church  law  better  than  the  common  English  law  and  followed  it 
strictly  (p.  12). 

"  The  book  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1756.  Kalm  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  where  he  visited  Franklin  and  other  men 
of  note.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  other  parts 
of  America.  '  .     < 
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modern  as  compared  with  other  treatises  on  America,  and  free 
from  pedantry  and  affectation,  and  is  even  now  dehghtful  read- 
ing.^^  There  are  two  other  books  of  this  period,  America  Illu- 
mcnata;'-'''  and  Disscrfatio  Gradualis  Dc  Plaiitalioiic  Ecclcsiac 
Szveconac  in  America.^^  But  by  far  the  most  important  work, 
historically,  of  this  early  Swedish  American  literature  is  the 
Description  of  the  Past  and  Present  Comdition  of  the  Swedish 
Congregations  in  the  So-called  New  SwedenP  Its  literary  ex- 
cellence, however,  is  far  less  than  that  of  Kalm's  book.  As  to 
style  and  diction,  it  belongs  in  a  class  with  Holm's  production, 
although  vt  surpasses  this  in  accuracy  and  scholarly  method.  The 
book  is  the  product  of  considerable  research  and  quite  extensive 
reading  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  time,  and  forms  one  of 
our  most  valuable  works  on  our  colonial  period.  It  is  compara- 
tively free  from  foreign  words,^''  and  its  style  is  clear  and  simple, 
with  very  little  attempt  at  finished  diction  or  adornment. 

The  Swedish  Period  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

There  is  a  gap  of  almost  200  years  in  the  Swedish  immigra- 
tion to  this  country.     In  the  forties  of  the  last  century  it  began 


'"  It  is  very  valuable  scientifically. 

"  The  interest  attached  to  this  dissertation  are  the  accounts  of  how  Swed- 
berg  became  interested  in  the  Swedish  colonists,  their  relation  with  the  Eng- 
lish churches,  how  books  were  sent  over,  and  the  relation  of  Charles  XI.  and 
Charles  XII.  to  the  churches. 

"This  dissertation  was  published  at  Upsala  1731,  by  R  E.  Biorck.  Both 
this  and  the  former  dissertation  are  in  Latin. 

'°  There  is  a  fairly  good  translation  by  Reynolds,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Vol.  XI. 

^  Acrclius  is  not  entirely  free  from  these  words.  He  uses  a  great  many 
Latin  terms  in  certain  portions  of  the  book;  but  this  is  almost  always  where 
he  is  giving  the  subject  of  speeches,  sermons,  etc.,  or  quoting  others. 
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again,^^  but  did  not  attain  any  significant  proportons  before 
1867,*"  due  largely  tO'  the  disturbed  condition  of  this  country 
and  the  poor  facilities  for  transportation.^^  Since  1867  "^  con- 
tinuous stream  of  Swedish  immigrants  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
The  number  of  Swedes  or  people  of  Swedish  descent  in  America 
is  now  variously  estimated  at  1,500,000  tO'  2,000,000  or  more,** 
and  they  are  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  but  particularly 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.*^  In 
this  period  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  real  Swedish  American 
literature  which  has  already  attained  respectable  quantity  as  well 
as  quality,  and  compares  favorably  with  German  American  liter- 
ture;^^  but  before  we  go  directly  to  this  subject  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  few  general  statements  and  indicate  the  causes  and 
influences  that  have  been  at  work  in  shaping,  directing  and  pro- 
ducing this  literature. 

There  are  less  ilhterates  among  the  Swedish   immigrants 
than  among  any  other  foreigners  coming  to  this  country/^    Yet 


"  The  migration  of  a  greater  number  of  Swedes  took  place  1841.  This  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  migrations  of  this  later  period, 
as  it  consisted  mainly  of  people  from  the  higher  classes,  merchants,  barons, 
etc.  See  G.  Unonius'  Minncn  frau  en  ly-arig  uistelse  i  Norra  America. 
Before  1840  no  Swede  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  without  special  per- 
mission. 

*^  See  Emigration  and  Immigration  (N.  Y.,  1890),  p.  18. 

"  See  the  Industrial  Report,  XV. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  500,000  in  the  Eastern  States. 

*^See  Dct  Svenska  Sprakct  i  Amcrika  (Stockholm,  1900),  p.  7. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  on  German  American  Literature. 
See  the  Lit.  Digest,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English  on  Swedish 
American  literature. 

"  Hall,  in  his  Emigration  and  Immigration,  says  it  is  almost  nothing. 
The  illiteracy  of  the  Scandinavians  coming  to  this  country  in  1900  was  0.8  per 
cent.,  more  than  seven  (7)  times  lower  than  that  of  the  Germans,  which  was 
5.8  per  cent,  in  igoo.  See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV, 
V  284. 
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most  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  belonged  to  the  working  classes 
and  were  poor  on  coming  here.  There  has  never  been  a  whole- 
sale migration  of  highly  educated  Swedes'*^  like  the  German 
migration  of  48  and  a  little  later,  which  brought  Carl  Schurz 
and  men  of  his  stamp  to  this  country.  But  the  Swedish  immi- 
grant quickly  improves  his  condition  in  a  country  like  America. 
In  less  than  a  genera'tion.  thousands  have  risen  to  positions  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  various  communities  in  which  they 
have  settled.  Minnesota  has  its  John  Lind,^^  John  A.  Johnson,^" 
Hans  Mattson,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  New  York  has  its 
John  Ericsson,  N.  J.  Rose  and  others;  Texas  has  its  Palm  and 
its  Swenson.  whose  names  are  forever  linked  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity; Kansas  has  its  C.  A.  Swenson  and  Frank  Nelson.  Colo- 
rado its  Holmberg,  Illinois,  Mchigan,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa  and  Indiana  have  large  Swedish  settlements,  and 
in  all  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  Indiana,  they  are  a 
recognized  power  in  politics  and  have  in  many  instances  secured 
responsible  positions  in  city  and  state  government.  A  Swede 
is  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  education,  with  a  deep-rooted  sense 
of  individualism  and  personal  freedom."^  America  has  never 
known  a  Swedish  anarchist.^ ^     The  Swede  admires  the  strong 


"A  few  graduates  of  Elementar  laroverk  (college)  have  come  to  America, 
but  nothing  to  compare  to  the  Germans. 

**  Ex-Governor,  ex-Congressman,  etc. 

"  At  present  Governor  of  the  State.  Both  he  and  Lind  were  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  a  strong  Republican  State.  President  Roosevelt's 
majority  was  something  like  160,000,  and  J.  A.  Johnson's  (Dem.)  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10,000.  (These  figures  are  taken  from  memory.)  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  most  popular  man  in  Minnesota  to-day  among  all  classes  is 
John  A.  Johnson. 

"  The  Swedes  are  often  called  the  Frenchmen  of  the  North.  Lounsbury 
says  of  Cooper  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  feeling  and  a  democrat  by  con- 
nection (Life,  pp.  82-3),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swedes  in  general. 

"  See  the  250^/1  Anniversary  of  the  Swedish  Settlement  in  America,  p.  38. 
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leader  and  overpowering  personality.^^  Men  like  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Charles  XII.,  Grant,  and  Roosevelt  are  his  idols  and 
he  will  follow  them  under  every  condition.  Innovations  are  con- 
trary to  his  nature.  Anything  that  he  considers  worthy  of  his 
attention  must  have  an  "historical  past,"  must  have  "anor," 
"must  have  done  something."^'*  This  explains  why  the  great 
majority  of  the  Swedes  belong  to  the  Republican  party,  ''take  to 
it,"  as  a  Republican  speaker  said,  "like  the  duck  takes  to  water." 
For  the  Republican  party  is  pre-eminently  the  party  of  heroes, 
the  party  of  deeds,  of  "anor,"  at  least  to  the  majority  of  the 
Swedes.  It  is  the  party  of  Webster,  of  Lincoln,  of  Grant  and 
of  McKinley.  Dr.  C.  A.  Swenson,  one  of  the  most  popular 
speakers  of  Kansas  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  West, 
was  accustomed  to  say  in  his  political  speeches  that  God  had 
made  every  hundredth  Swede  a  blockhead,  and  therefore  every 
hundredth  Swede  was  a  Democrat.  The  proportion,  as  far  as 
the  political  comparison  goes,  is  about  correct.^^ 

The  Scandinavian,  and  especially  the  Swede,  is  deeply  re- 
ligious.^" Professor  Wendell  says  that  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  Europe  are  the  churches,^^  but  in  America  it  is  the  school 
buildings  and  institutions  of  leaming.'^^     But  Wendell's  remark 


"  See  Tegner's  Samlade  Skrifter  (Stockholm,  1893),  Vol.  I,  p.  431. 

"  The  old  Sagas  are  always  very  careful  to  give  the  genealogy  of  the 
heroes.  See  Isldndigaboc,  Anhang  I  and  II,  etc. ;  The  Gunnlaugssaga,  pp.  i, 
2,  10,  etc.  A  man  was  not  necessarily  prominent  because  he  was  rich,  but 
because  he  had  done  something  great.  See  Gunnlaugssaga,  p.  8,  etc;  Vol- 
sungasaga. 

'°  Counties  like  Chicago,  Isanti  and  others  in  Minnesota,  whose  population 
is  almost  entirely  Swedish,  are  Republican  strongholds.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  wherever  there  are  strong  Swedish  settlements. 

"  See  Ungdomsvdnncn,  Oct.  and  November,  1904,  article  on  Bor  Swenk- 
Antericanen  bcvara  fddernas  sprak. 

"  See  North  American  Review  for  1905. 

''  Their  college  buildings  are  respectable,  but  they  have  no  college  building 
to  compare  with  the  church  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  or  the  hospital  at  Chicago. 
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about  Europe  can  be  applied  to  the  Swedish  Americans.  The 
most  prominent  monuments  (in  fact,  the  only  architectural  rem- 
nant) of  the  Swedish  Americans  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
their  temples,  and  the  most  imposing  edifices  of  the  Swedish 
Americans  of  to-day  are  their  churches  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions.^^ The  most  important  church  organization  is  the 
Augustana  Synod  with  a  membership  of  over  230,000,  993  con- 
gregations and  519  ministers.^"  The  "Mission  Friends"  are  also 
strong.  Besides,  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians and  half  a  dozen  other  denominations  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, have  congregations  among  the  Swedish  Americans.®^ 
Some  of  these  have  schools,  orphan  homes  and  hospitals.®^  In 
general,  however,  the  Swedes  prefer  the  strong  and  well-organ- 
ized Augustana  Synod,  mainly  because  it  resembles  the  State 
Church  of  Sweden  and  adheres  to  its  creeds,  and  partly  for  rea- 
sons given  in  a  former  paragraph  on  their  political  affiliations. 
The  early  years  of  the  church  were  marked  by  intolerance, 
narrow  views  and  ideas,  but  more  liberal  ideas  and  broad-minded 
vews  have  gradually  worked  themselves  into  the  organization. 
The  Augustana  Synod  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  re- 
ligious, as  well  as  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Swedish 
Americans,  and  men  like  Swenson,  Olson,  Hasselquist  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  left  their  impress  on  Swedish  American  cul- 
ture and  institutions  as  long  as  they  remain.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  Swedish  American  thought,  religious,  social  and  educational 
life  and  institutions  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  simply  the  his- 


'*  See    Referat   ofner    forhandlingarna    2nd    Aug.    Synodens    Tyrtiosjatte 
ar smote,  p.  200-203. 

•*  See  ibid,  VI.,  Summary  of  Augustana  Synod's  Statistics,  1904. 

•"  "Missionsforbundet"  or  "Missionsvannerna"  is  next  to  the  Aug.  Synod 
the  most  important  church  body. 

•*  See  Referat,  p.  200. 
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tory  of  the  Augnstana  Synod  and  one  or  two  other  church 
bodies. 

Out  of  the  church  work  has  grown  the  school  work.  Just 
as  the  cloister  school  developed  into  the  university,  io  the 
Swedish  American  schools  founded  in  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
parochical  school  teachers  and  ministers,  have  developed  into  col- 
leges and  academies,  giving-  a  broad  and  liberal  education.^^ 
The  Swedes  have  now  eleven  higher  institutions  of  learning  (five 
of  which  are  full  colleges)  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  three 
thousand  students.®^  In  the  other  private  schools  and  State 
universities  of  the  West  there  are  perhaps  between  one  and  two 
thousand  Swedish  students  (exclusive  of  the  High  Schools), 
making  the  total  number  between  four  and  five  thousand.*'^  An- 
other outgrowth  of  the  church  activity  is  the  parochial  school. 
Hundreds  of  congregations  have  from  six  to  twelve  weeks 
parochial  school.  The  Augustana  Synod  alone  employed  577 
teachers  in  such  in  1903,''^  and  most  of  the  other  denominations 
also  have  parochial  schools. 

The  Swedes  are  a  musical  people.  Jenny  Lind  and  Chris- 
tina Nilsson  are  no  phenomenal  or  unexplainable  appearances. 
They  are  simply  the  highest  representatives  of  a  people  of  a 
supremely  lyrical  and  musical  nature.  The  Swedish  students  took 


"  See  the  various  catalogues  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  (St.  Peter, 
Minn.)  ;  Augustana  College  (Rock  Island,  111.)  ;  Bethany  College  (Lindsborg, 
Kan.)  ;  Upsala  College  (Kenil worth,  N.  J.)  ;  Minnesota  College  (Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.),  etc. 

'*  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  has  about  360  students,  Augustana  College 
about  500,  and  Bethany  nearly  1,000. 

"There  are  no  statistics  on  this  subject;  but  I  think  the  above  is  a  fair 
estimate.  It  would  be  interesting  information  to  have  statistics  compiled  of 
the  number  of  foreign  students  or  students  of  foreign  parentage  at  our  uni- 
versities. 

"  See  Referat  for  1905. 
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the  first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  held  at  Paris  in  1864,  and 
again  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1901,  not  because  their 
music  was  the  greatest  ever  written,  or  because  the  technique  of 
their  singing  was  the  most  perfect,  but  because  their  songs  were 
a  part  of  their  very  nature,  and  their  soul  entered  into  every 
word  they  sang.^^  Song  and  music  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  social,  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Swedish  Ameri- 
cans. Last  fall  Bryan's  "Commoner"  quoted  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  directors  in  America,  saying  that  the  little  Swedish 
American  town  of  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  was  the  most  musical 
city  in  America;  and  certainly  there  is  no  place  outside  of  Eng- 
land where  Handel's  Messiah  is  rendered  in  a  manner  equal  to 
that  at  Lindsborg.®^  In  every  city  with  a  large  Swedish  popu- 
lation there  are  musical  clubs  and  organizations.  Some  years 
ago  the  Swedish  American  Union  of  Singers  was  organized, 
and  its  work  has  been  of  immense  national  importance.®^  The 
Union  holds  "sangarfester"  which  are  attended  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

Swedish  American  song  and  music  originated  in  the  church 
or  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  church,'^^  and  next  to  the 
above-mentioned  Union  die  strictly  church  organizations  are  the 
most  important  musical  factors  in  maintaining  the  Swedish 
national  spirit. 

The  Swedes  take  naturally  to  agriculture,  and  a  large  per- 


"  See  Pelle  Odman's  Studenminnen. 

"  Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
on  the  rendering  of  the  Messiah  at  Lindsborg,  but  I  am  unable  to  recall  the 
date. 

"  See  Prdrichlomman,  1901. 

"*  See  Praricblomman  (1903),  p.  78  ff. 
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centage  of  them  are  farmersJ^  Near  Chicago,  MinneapoHs,  St. 
Paul,  Dukith,  New  York,  Omaha  and  Denver  we  find  the  great- 
est Swedish  colonies  in  the  country.  There  are,  however,  thou- 
sands working  in  the  coal  mines,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  railroads  and  in  great  industrial  establishments.  But 
they  have  in  later  years,  especially  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  East, 
been  crowded  out  by  the  Italians  and  Bohemians,  who  work  for 
lower  wages  and  whose  standard  of  living  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  Swedes."^"  The  Swedes  are  very  prominent  in  some 
of  the  trades,  and  in  the  tailoring  industry  they  are  considered 
the  best,''^  although  they  have  to  some  extent  been  crowded  out 
by  Jews  and  Italians  through  the  development  of  the  task  and 
sweating  systems. '^^  As  domestic  servants  the  Swedes  are  much 
sought  for,  at  least  in  the  West,  for  their  fidelity,  honesty  and 
integrity.  The  Swede  does  not  view  the  labor  union  in  as  favor- 
able a  light  as  some  other  nationalities  and  does  not  become  a 
member  as  readily  as,  for  example,  the  Irish  or  American.''^^  Yet 
if  once  a  member,  he  is  a  loyal  one,  and  remains  so,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  unions  in  the  country,  that  of  the  Women's 
Garment  Makers  in  Chicago,  was  founded  by  Miss  Lindstrom, 
As  sailors,  both  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  on  American 


''  See  Indus.  Commission  Report,  XV,  pp.  22,  301-302.  Of  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  27.12  per  cent,  were  employed  as  farmers  and  planters  in 
1890,  while  at  the  same  time  21.14  per  cent,  of  the  Germans,  18.39  per  cent,  of 
the  Canadians,  14.82  per  cent,  of  the  English  were  thus  employed.  See  ibid, 
PP-  301-302.  They  are  also  looked  upon  as  very  desirable;  see  pp.  517,  540, 
29,  41,  etc. 

"  Ibid,  p.  189. 

"  Ibid,  p.  326,  etc. 

"  Report  of  hid.  Com.,  XV. 

"This  seems  queer,  since  the  labor  unions  in  Sweden  are  very  strong; 
but  it  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Swedish 
immigrants  have  come  from  the  country  districts  of  Sweden,  where  there 
are  no  unions. 
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merchant  and  passeng-er  vessels,  the  Swedes  hold  a  prominent 
place.  Many  Swedes  are  engaged  as  engineers,  designers,  chem- 
ists, etc.,  in  the  great  steel  works  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  East.  '  It  has  often  been  asserted  in  Swedish  American  papers 
that  the  Swedes  in  this  country  have  made  more  inventions  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any  other  people.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  statistics  I  am  unable  to  express  a  definite  opin- 
ion, but  certainly  a  very  great  number  of  applicants  for  patents 
have  Swedish  names. 

There  are  few  millionaires  among  the  Swedes  in  America."^' 
As  business  men  they  are  invariably  successful,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  C.  A.  Smith  in  Minneapolis  (who  owns  one  of  the 
largest  saw  mills  in  America,  and  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  lumber  concerns  in  the  world),  and  five  or  six  others, 
the  Swedes  control  no  really  great  business  interests. 

In  the  professions  the  Swedes  are  prominent.  They  have 
representatives  in  the  faculties  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Min- 
nesota, Indiana,  Nebraska,  Princeton,  Colorado,  etc.  Swedish 
lawyers  and  physicians  have  in  many  instances  gained  more  than 
local  fame  and  reputation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  standard  of 
living  indicates  a  people's  position  in  the  scale  of  culture  and 
social  and  intellectual  advancement.  If  that  is  true,  the  Swedes 
stand  at  the  head  of  most,  if  not  all,  foreigners  in  America.  In 
comparing  the  German  and  Swedish  farmer  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  difference.  The  Swedish  farmer  has  less  money  in  the 
bank  than  his  German  neighbor,  but  he  lives  better,  he  has  his 
house  more  elegantly  furnished  and  his  yard  better  kept,  he  has 
miore  often  sent  his  children  to  some  institution  of  learning.  The 
Swede  always  lives  better  than  the  Bohemian  or  Italian,'^  and 


"William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  England,  says  of  the  Swedish  Americans 
of  his  day:  "...  They  desire  rather  to  have  enough  than  plenty  or 
traffic."    See  Clay's  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  p.  31. 

"  See  the  Indus.  Com.  Report,  XV. 
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invariably  better  than  the  IrishJ^  The  love  of  luxury  and  high 
living  is  a  strong  trait  even  among  the  old  Norse  people,"^®  and 
seems  to  have  descended  to  the  modern  Scandinavians.^^  The 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  makes  the  statement  that 
the  children  of  foreigners  in  the  Western  States  are  less  illiterate 
than  those  borne  of  American  parents,  and  this  is  true  in 
the  States  where  the  Scandinavians,  and  especially  the 
Swedes,  are  numerous.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Swede  is  al- 
ways anxious  to  have  his  children  well  educated,  and  there  are 
very  few  Swedes  (farmers  or  others)  able  to  do  it,  who  have  not 
given  their  children  a  high  school  or  business  course,  and  in 
many  cases  sent  them  to  college.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  well-to-do  farmers  of  the  West  complain  that  their 
sons  do  not  stay  on  the  farm  and  take  the  place  of  their  father. 

Amandus  Johnson. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"The  writer  has  passed  through  a  great  many  settlements  of  the  West 
and  invariably  found  the  above  statement  to  hold  good. 

"See   Vara  fdders  sinnelag   (Stockholm,    1894),   pp.   45-50;   also   Wein- 
hold's  Altnordisches  Leben,  p.  143  flf. 

'*  See  Indus.  Report,  XV,  pp.  280-281. 


DOCUMENT  RELATING  TO  EARLY  GERMAN 
SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Scherer  Family. 

The  following  papers  relating  to  the  Scherer  family  were 
given  me  for  publication  by  Dr.  Scherer,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  Johann  Conrad  Scherer.  The  papers 
offer  an  unusual  variety  of  information.  No.  i  is  a  Letter  of 
Health  and  Passport.  No.  2  a  Certificate  of  Church  Member- 
ship. No.  3  a  Letter  from  the  Father  is  Geitnany  to  his  Son  in 
America.  No.  4  a  Certificate  of  Baptism.  No.  5  a  Love  Letter  in 
Rhyme.  The  documents  are  here  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Nos.  i,  2  and  4  are  reproduced  from  the  original.  The 
last  named,  No.  4,  has  a  genealogical  record  of  interest,  written 
on  the  back  and  margins,  which  is  here  transcribed  as  accurately 
as  possible.  The  handwriting  in  No.  3  is  such  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  capitals  and  small  letters  in  the 
case  of  nouns.  What  seem  to  be  capitals  are  evidently  often 
intended  for  small  letters. 

A  few  difficult  points  were  encountered  in  the  deciphering. 

1.  In  No.  3  "Kochfrucht"  seems  to  refer  to  "small  vegetables, 

such  as  peas,  beans,  etc.  cf.  Grimm.  IVbch :  Kochfrucht, 
Kiichcnspeise,  wie  bes.  Erhsen,  Linsen,.  Bohnen."  Infor- 
mation on  the  use  of  the  word  will  be  thankfully  received. 

2.  In  the  the  same  letter  the  name    (Daniel  Mehr)   Bott  is  un- 

familiar, although  it  is  clearly  written  "Bott." 
(253) 


W^  Y  Burgermeefteren  ende 

Regeerders    der    Stad    R<ptterdam    in    Holland , 
Oirconden  dat  voor  ons  gecompareert     2^ 


^  I       \  •  Te  kennen 

gevende ,  dat  X^J^r^  voorn^mdns  t<^^-^ 
van  hier  na  ^^-i<^_^^A«^^^/^/«^ — ^^  ^^  "^-^  ^^:£^f^r:*^^ 
Verfoekende  daar  toe  onie  ordinaris  Brieve  van 
Gezontheyd  en  Pafpoorti  Certificeren  dienvol- 
gende,  dat  onfe  Stad  ende  Circumjacentien  van 
dien,  (door  Gods  goedneyd)  met  pcftilentiaele  of 
andere  contagieufe  Siektens  niet  is  befmeth  j  Wes- 
halven  wy  gedienftig  verzoeken,  aan  alle  Hooge 
en  Laage  Officieren,  fo  Mijitaire  als  Civile,  de 
voornoemdey^?'v'^5^^?  t/^^  ^^r-e^  " 
overal^r^^  libertc  later,  jmUcren  en  repaffereft^- 

[n  kenniffe  der  waarheid ,  hebben  wy  Burger- 
meefteren en  Regeerders  [voornoemt ,  het  Zegel 
ten  Zake  defer  Stad,  hierlonder  opdoendmkken, 
en  door  onf^  J^^^^^^  Sccretaris  uooii  teekenen, 
op  den  /^^  /1I77  c4^A.r^        ^  i700^S^i^T^X<^^^v^- 


No.    1 
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3.  The  word  "Beickler"    (for  Beicklen?)    in  this  letter  is  evi- 

dently the  German  form  for  "Pikeland,"  as  the  name  Scherer 
occurs  in  the  lists  for  Pikeland  township  a  little  later.  The 
common  pronunciation  of  Pikeland  even  now  is  "Pikelan," 
which  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  German  form. 

4.  The  abbreviation  L.  B.  S.    (Lectori  Benevolo  Salutem)   has 

been  rendered  freely  in  the  English  translation. 

5.  It  will  be  seen  that  No.  5  is  in  rhyme,  although  written  as 

prose,  showing  that  the  writer  was  drawing  freely  upon 
conventional  matter  for  his  original. 

EDITOR. 

No.    I.     Transcription. 

Wy  Burgomeesteren  ende  Regeerders  der  Stad  Rotterdam  in 

Holland,  Oirconden  dat  voor  ons  gecompareert  Js 

Jacob  Scherer. 

Te  kennen  gevende,  dat  hy  voornemens  zvas  van  hier  na 
Frankfort  a  Main  te  vertrekke  Versoekende  daar  toe  onze  ordi- 
naris  Brieve  van  Gezontheyd  en  Paspoort;  Certificeren  dienvol- 
gende,  dat  onse  Stad  ende  Circumjacentien  van  dien,  (door  Gods 
goedheyd)  met  pestilentiaele  of  andere  contagieuse  Siektens  niet 
is  besmeth ;  Weshalven  wy  gedienstig  verzoeken,  aan  alle  Hooge 
en  Laage  Ofificieren,  so  Militaire  als  Civile,  de  voornoemde  Jacob 
Scherer  overal  vry  en  liber  te  laten  passeren  en  repasseren. 

In  kennisse  der  waarheid,  hebben  wy  Burgermeesteren  en 
Regeerders  voornoemt,  het  Zegel  ten  Zake  deser  Stad,  hier  onder 
op  doen  drukken,  en  door  onsen,  Suhst.-Secrctaris  doen  teekenen. 
op  den  16  January  1700  Drie  &  Vyftig. 

J  Van  der  Mey. 

No.   2.     Transcription. 

L.  B.  S. 

Dass  der  Vorzeiger  dieses  Johann  Conrad  Scherer,  in  der 
wahren  Evangel.  Reformirten  Religion  nicht  nur  auferzogen,  zu 
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welcher  Er  unter  offentlicher  und  guter  Glaubens-Bekandnuss 
puplicc  coufirmiret  worden,  Sondern  sich  audi,  in  so  lang'e  Er 
bey  uns,  und  in  seinem  Vatterland  gewessen,  seiner  gethanen 
Confession  gemass  Christlich,  und  Ehrbar  erzeiget,  desswegen 
fleissig  dem  Gehor  gottlichen  Worts  beygewohnet,  nicht  weniger 
das  Heilige  Abendmahl  oft  und  andachtig  genossen,  und  desswe- 
gen audi,  alien  denen  daran  gelegen  ist,  sonderlich  Briidern  in 
Christo,  de  meliori  rccommendiret  werden  kann :  Solches  habe 
auf  geziehmendes  ansuchen,  mit  anwiinschung  fernerer  gottli- 
cher  obhut,  geleit,  und  Seegens,  an  obgedachten  Job.  Conrad 
Scherer,  pflichtmassig  attestiren,  und  mit  meineim  gewohnl. 
Pitschaft  besiegelen  wollen.  Dorrnigheim  in  Hochfiirstl.  Hessen- 
Hanauisch.  Ambt  Biicherthal  d.23t.  May  1753. 

E.  P.  Theobald. 
L.  R.  Pastor. 


No.    3.     Old   German   Letter    (Transcription). 

Dornigheim,  d.  I5ten  Mey,  1754. 

Gott  zum  grass  und  Jesum  zum  bey-stand  Liebwerdester 
Sohn. 

Dein  werdes  sdireiben  vom  iiten  Nofr  [Nov.  ?]  1753 
habe  icli  wohl  und  richtig  empfangen,  audi  dein  gutes 
wohl  sein  darauss  ersehen,  welches  uns  von  Hertzen  lieb  und  an- 
genehm  wahr  auch  den  bethriibten  Todesfal  wegen  deines  Bru- 
ders,  welches  wiehr  schon  vorher  gewist  haben  ehe  wier  dein 
schreiben  empfangen  haben,  auch  habe  ich  darauss  ersehen  dass 
dich  die  beiten  Brieder  Wachner  haben  auf  genohmen  und  dier 
behilffllich  sind  gewessen  hat  uns  hertzlich  erfreuet  auch  habe  ich 
darauss  ersehen,  dass  du  meldest  von  Z  [zwei]  grossen  Thaler 
die  du  mit  dem  Jost  an  mich  geschickt  hast  aber  Ich  habe  nicht 
mehr  empfangen,  als  eine  Duckat  welches  den  Jost  sehr  ver- 
trossen  hat,  weilen  er  zu  miehr  gesacht  hat  du  hatest  ihm  nicht 
mehr  gegeben  dan  14  Schilling  Bilder  auch  haben  wiehr  kein  rech- 
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ten  Bericht  von  ihm  haben  konnen  er  ist  nicht  fil  in  unser  Hauss 
kommen,  dann  er  ist  die  meiste  Zeit  flichtig  gewessen  und  hat 
sich  in  Dornigh.  nicht  wohl  sehen  lassen  aber  er  macht  doch 
eine  ghckhche  reiss  wan  in  gott  gesund  last,  der  Basserman  hat 
auch  iiber  3  wochen  In  Hanau  gefanckhch  gesessen,  imd  der 
Rotheimer  hat  auch  gesessen  auch  weil  du  von  deinem  Bruder 
Johanes  meldest,  dan  er  hat  Ja  wohl  Lust  In  das  Land  ob  auch 
sein  Handwerck  braf  gehet  vor  diss  mal  kann  er  nicht  kommen 
dann  er  ist  den  gantzen  winder  kranckHch  gewessen  dan  er 
hat  hier  in  Dornigheim  gearbeit  er  hat  die  beiten  Hir- 
den  Heusser  und  des  Capitains  sein  Hauss  gemacht  aber 
nun  ist  er  wieder  hin  weg  seiter  ostern  wissen  auch  noch  nicht  wo 
er  ist,  dann  ich  ihme  nicht  helffen  kan  wegen  der  Theuer  Zeit 
die  hier  ist  das  achtel  Korn  gild  hier  6  f.  [florin,  gulden]  die 
gersten  3  Thaler  der  Haber  3  f.  das  achtel  kochfrucht  9  f.  dan 
wegen  der  grossen  Hitz  vorm  Jahr  hat  es  nicht  viel  gegeben,  und 
dieses  Jahr  sind  in  der  Wetterau  schon  viel  tausend  morgen  mit 
Korn  aussgeackeret  worten  Au[c]h  wann  er  zu  dier  sol  kommen 
so  must  du  ihm  schreiben  und  must  ihm  etwas  an  geld  schicken 
dass  er  sich  kan  Werckzeug  kauffen  denn  du  must  auch  barmher- 
tzig  gegen  ihn  sein  alss  wie  dein  Bruder  gegen  dich  gewessen  ist, 
dann  er  hate  gesacht  wan  sein  HandAverck  braff  in  dem  Land  ging 
In  Zeit  von  Jahr  wolt  er  dir  alles  bezahlen  so  ihn  Gott  gesund 
lasset,  auch  hast  du  miehr  geschrieben  dass  ich  dier  sol  schlacht- 
messer  schicken  aber  nicht  wie  viel  nun  Schick  ich  dir  nuhr  z. 
[zwei  ?]  und  wan  du  was  daran  ver  dienen  kanst  so  schreib  miehr 
her  auss  so  wil  ich  dier  so  fiel  machen  lassen  wie  du  wilst  auch 
wan  du  nicht  mit  Nachstem  wilst  herauss  kommen  so  tnache  dich 
bey  einem  vertrauten  Neulander  bekant  dass  er  dier  eine  Kiste 
mit  wahr  mit  nehme  und  schicke  miehr  das  geld  und  schreib 
miehr  was  du  vor  Wahr  wilst  haben  so  will  ich  dier  alle  Jahr  sie 
hier  kauffen  und  dich  um  keinen  Heller  betriegen,  der  Jonas 
Eberth  und  der  Daniel  Mehr  Bott  [  ?]  und  der  Jacob  Koch  haben 
geschrieben  dass  sie  nachstes  Jahr  kommen  wollen  und  der  Con- 
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rad  Kohler  auch  wan  du  Hempter  [Hembden]  brauchst  so  kanst 
du  es  uns  auch  wissen  lassen  so  wil  dier  dein  Muter  ein  gantzes 
stick  spinnen  wie  du  es  haben  wilst  auch  last  dich  dein  Meister 
griissen  und  du  solst  doch  ein  wenig  achtung  geben  was  auss  des 
Heinrichs  seiner  wahr  und  auss  der  Munthirung  gelosset  wircl 
und  solst  es  ihm  doch  heimmlicher  weiss  berichten  auch  diesen 
Briff  lass  niemand  lassen  zureiss  ihn  gleich  oder  ver  bren  ihn 
damit  dass  du  keine  verthrisslichkeit  habest,  auch  mit  dem 
gleinen  stick  Linwand  das  gehort  auch  bey  das  [des  ?]  Messings 
seine  wahr.  dan  dein  Bruder  hat  ihn  franckfurd  keinen  kaufft 
der  Linwand  kost  hier  zussamen  19  f  45  kr.  [kreuzer]  der  ist 
dem  Messing. 

Address : 

ahn 
Joh.  Conrad  Scherer 

ab  zu  geben  bey  Herr  Peter 

Wachner  im  Beickler  [or  Beicklen?]  Daunschip 

an  des  Keissers  Miihfl]  Im 

Cestergaundi  In 

Panssel  Vania 

No.  4.     Transcription. 

L.  B.  S. 

Vorzeiger  dieses  Johann  Conrad  Scherer,  ist  laut  Dorrnig- 
heimer  Evangel.  Rcforinirten  Tauff-Protocolli,  von  Christlichen 
und  Ehrlichen  Eltern  auss  keuschem  Ehebett  gezeuget  und  d.  10 
8br  1734  getaufft  worden.  Auf  begehren  habe  dieses  Zeugnuss 
ertheilen,  und  mit  dem  ordentlichen  Presbyterial  Insiegel  und 
meines  Nahmens  unterschrift  bekrafftigen  sollen,  und  wollen. 

Dorrnigheim  d.  22  aprill  1767 

E.  P.  Theobald 
loc:  past  Ref.  ord. 
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Family  Record  on  back  and  margin  of  No.  4. 

Jahr  1774  ist  mein  Tocher  Cadrina  gebohren  den  21  De- 
cember. 

Jahr  1772  ist  meine  Tocher  Mattlehne  [Madelene]  den  12 
may  gebohren. 

im  Jahr  1779  ist  mein  Tochter  Sara  gebohren  den  25  De- 
cember. 

anoh  [anno]  1745 19 ist  mein  frau  Marighe 

gebohren. 

Anno  1739  bin  ich  Cadriena  Enchin  [Eschin?]  gebohren 
den  27.  Mertz. 

Ano  1 76 1  den  26.  Dach:  [Tag]  aprill  Ist  mein  Dochter 
Eliesabet  gebohren. 

Ano  1764  den  8  Julius  ist  mein  Dochter  Mariah  gebohren. 

Ano  1767.  den  24:  Jenner  ist  mein  Sohn  Conradt  gebohren. 

Ano  1769.  den  21.  Augustus  ist  mein  Dochter  rebecca  ge- 
bohren. 

No.  5.     Love  Letter  (Transcription). 

Einen  freindhchen  gruss  an  mein  hertz  aller  Liebste  mein 
wan  sie  wiist  wie  heb  sie  mir  war  sie  that  mich  Heben  noch  viel 
tausend  malh  mehr  wan  es  aber  nicht  kann  sein  so  kan  sie  nicht 
werden  hertz  aller  Liebste  mein  und  wan  sie  nicht  mag  so  frei 
ich  mir  ein  andern  schat[z]  der  mir  noch  drei  imal  Lieber  ist  als 
du  mir  noch  gewessen  biest  ach  Ja  mein  schatz  halt  vest  wie  der 
baum  seine  nest  wie  der  Ring  sein  Demand  mich  und  dich  scheidt 
niemand  der  plug  ist  mein  acher  darum  schreib  ich  so  wacker  die 
Veder  ist  mein  plug  darum  schreib  ich  so  glug  dass  babire  ist 
mein  sammen  darauff  schreib  ich  mein  namen. 

Conradt  [S?]  Scherer. 
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No.    I.     Translation. 

We,  Burgomasters  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Rotterdam  in 
Holland,  testify  that  Jacob  Scherer  appeared  before  us  to  give 
notice  that  he  had  the  intention  of  moving  from  here  to  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main,  requesting  of  us  for  that  purpose  letters  of 
health  and  passport;  certify  accordingly,  that  our  city  with  its 
environs  (by  the  grace  of  God)  is  not  infected  with  pestilential 
or  other  contageous  diseases;  on  which  account  we  humbly  re- 
quest all  officials  high  and  low,  military  as  well  as  civil,  to 
let  the  aforementioned  Jacob  Scherer  pass  and  r-epass  everywhere 
free  and  unmolested. 

In  witness  of  the  truth  of  which  we,  the  aforementioned 
Burgomasters  and  Council,  have  caused  the  seal  of  this  city  to 
be  affixed  hereunto  and  signed  by  our  secretary,  the  i6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1753. 

J.  Van  der  Mey. 

No.    2.     Translation. 

L.  B.  S. 

That  the  bearer  of  this,  Johann  Conrad  Scherer,  was  not 
only  reared  in  the  Evangelical  Reformed  faith,  in  which  he  has 
been  publicly  confirmed  after  open  confession  of  faith;  but  so 
long  as  he  was  with  us  in  his  native  land  conducted  himself  in  a 
Christian  and  honorable  manner  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
fession, having  diligently  heard  the  ministry  of  the  divine  word 
and  reverently  partaken  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  can  therefore 
also  be  heartily  commended  to  all  concerned,  especially  to  the 
brethren  in  Christ.  This  I  dutifully  attest  to  Joh.  Conrad 
Scherer  in  response  to  a  proper  request,  with  the  invocation  of 
continued  divine  protection,  guidance  and  blessing,  and  seal  it 
with  my  usual  seal.  Dornigheim  in  the  Parish  of  Biicherthal, 
Principality  of  Hesse-Hanau,  the  23d  day  of  May,  1753. 

E.  P.  Theobald^ 
L,  R.  Pastor. 
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No.   3.     Translation. 

Greeting  to  my  dearest  son  in  the  name  of  God  and  Jesus. 

Your  welcome  letter  of  the  nth  of  November,  1753,  was 
duly  received,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  from  it  that  you  were 
well,  which  was  to  us  most  precious  and  agreeable  news.  I  note 
also  the  sad  death  of  your  brother,  which  we  had  already  heard 
of  before  we  received  your  letter.  That  the  two  Wachner 
brothers  have  taken  you  up  and  assisted  you  rejoiced  our  hearts. 
I  note  also  that  you  speak  of  two  large  thalers  which  you  sent 
me  by  Jost,  but  I  have  received  only  a  ducat,  which  greatly 
displeased  Jost,  because  he  told  me  you  had  given  him  but 
fourteen  shillings,  besides  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  correct 
report  from  him.  He  does  not  come  to  our  house  often,  as  he 
has  not  appeared  in  Doringheim.  but  he  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful journey  if  God  gives  him  health,  Basserman  has  been 
in  prison  in  Hanau  for  three  weeks,  and  Rotheimer  has  also 
served  a  term.  Besides  as  you  write  of  your  brother  Johannes, 
he  does  wish  to  go  into  the  [new]  country,  although  his  trade 
is  thriving  [here],  this  time  he  cannot  come,  because  he  has 
been  ailing  all  the  winter,  so  he  has  worked  here  in  Dornigheim, 
he  built  the  two  herdsmen's  houses  and  the  captain's  house  and 
now  he  has  been  away  since  Easter  and  we  do  not  know  where 
he  is,  then  too,  I  cannot  help  him  on  account  of  the  famine  here. 
An  eighth  of  corn  is  worth  6  florins  [gulden],  barley  3  Thaler, 
oats  3  florins,  an  eighth  of  peas  or  beans  9  florins,  inr 
on  account  of  the  great  heat  a  year  ago  there  was  not  much  raised 
and  this  year  many  thousand  acres  have  already  been  sown 
in  Wetterau.  Besides  if  he  is  to  go  over  to  you  you  must  write 
to  him  and  send  him  some  money,  so  that  he  may  buy  tools,  for 
you  must  also  be  considerate  toward  him  as  your  brother  has 
been  toward  you,  for  he  said  if  his  trade  prospers  in  the  [new] 
land,  he  would  pay  it  all  back  to  you  in  a  year's  time,  if  God 
grant  him  health.    You  wrote  me  too  that  I  should  send  you  some 
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butcher  knives  but  not  how  many  now  I  send  you  only  two  and 
if  you  can  earn  anything  with  them  then  write  me  and  I  will 
have  as  many  made  for  you  as  you  wish,  Besides  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  come  over  here  soon  then  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
trusty  ship  agent  so  that  he  can  take  a  chest  of  wares  along  for 
you  and  [you]  send  me  the  money  and  write  me  what  kind  of 
wares  you  wish  then  I  will  buy  them  here  for  you  every  year  and 
not  cheat  you  out  of  a  single  farthing.  Jonas  Eberth  and  Daniel 
Mehr  Bott  and  Jacob  Koch  have  written  that  they  intend  to 
come  next  year  and  Konrad  Kohler  also.  If  you  need  shirts  you 
can  say  so  and  your  mother  will  send  you  a  whole  piece  of 
homespun  as  much  as  you  wish.  Your  master  sends  greetings 
also  and  you  are  to  watch  and  see  what  comes  of  Heinrich's 
wares  and  of  the  mountings  [uniform?]  but  report  to  him 
secretly,  also  let  nobody  read  this  letter  tear  it  up  at  once  or 
burn  it,  so  that  you  may  have  no  unpleasantness.  Also  the  little 
piece  of  linen  that  belongs  with  Messing's  wares,  for  his  brothers 
did  not  buy  any  in  Frankfurt.  Linen  costs  here  in  the  piece  19 
florins  45  kreuzer.    This  is  for  Messing. 

Address : 

To  be  delivered  to 
Joh.   Conrad   Scherer 

at  Peter  Wagner's 

in    Pikeland   Township 

In  Chester  County 

Pennsylvania 

No.   4.     Translation. 

L.  B.  S. 

The  bearer  of  this,  John  Conrad  Scherer,  according  to  the 
Evangelical-Reformed  Baptismal  Register  of  Dornigheim,  was 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock  of  honorable  Christian  parents  and  bap- 
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tized  the  loth  of  October,  1734.  Upon  request  I  give  this  cer- 
tificate authenticated  with  the  regular  Presbyterial  seal  and  the 
subscription  of  my  name. 

Dornigheim,  22nd  of  April,  1767. 

E.  P.  Theobald, 
The  Reformed  Pastor. 

Fafinily  Record   (Translation). 

In  the  year  1774  my  daughter  Catharine  was  born  the  21st 
of  December. 

In  the  year  1772  my  daughter  Martha  was  born  the  12th 
of  May. 

In  the  year  1779  my  daughter  Sara  was  born  the  25th  of 
December. 

Anno  1745  in  December  (January)  my  wife  Marighe 
(Marie)  was  born. 

Anno  1739  I  Catharine  Ench  [Esch?  Ash?]  was  born  the 
27th  of  March. 

Anno  1 76 1  the  26th  day  of  April  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  born. 

Anno  1764  the  8th  of  July  my  daughter  Mariah  was  born. 

Anno  1767  the  24th  of  January  my  son  Conrad  was  born. 

Anno  1769  the  21st  of  August  my  daughter  Rebecca  was 
born. 

No.   5.     Translation. 

A  friendly  greeting  to  the  darling  of  my  heart.  If  she 
knew  how  dear  you  were  to  me  she  would  love  me  many  times 
more.  If  then  this  cannot  be  she  cannot  become  the  dearest  one 
to  me,  and  if  she  cannot  then  I  will  woo  me  another  who  shall 
be  thrice  as  dear  to  me  as  thou  hast  been.  But  you  are  mine  love 
hold  fast  as  the  tree  its  nest  as  the  ring  its  diamond,  no  one  shall 
separate  thee  and  me.  The  plow  is  my  field  therefore  I  write  so 
boldly.  The  pen  is  my  plow,  therefore  I  write  so  wisely.  The 
paper  is  my  seed  upon  which  I  write  my  name. 

CONNRADT   J.    SCHERER. 


DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE  HISTORISCHE  GESELL- 

SCHAFT. 

Die  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Historische  Gesellschaft  nahm 
in  ihrer  Jahres-Versammlung,  die  unter  dem  Vorsitz  des  i.  Vize- 
Prasidenten  Herrn  Dr.  Albert  Bernheim,  in  der  Halle  der  Deut- 
schen  Gesellschaft  stattfand,  mit  Bedauern  Kenntniss,  dass  Herr 
Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  dem  die  Historische  Gesellschaft  seit  ihrer 
Griindung  so  viel  verdankt,  wegen  Arbeits-Ueberbiirdung  eine 
Wieder-Nomination  fiir  das  Prasidenten-Amt  nicht  annimmt. 
Es  wurde  einstimmig  beschlossen,  Herrn  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  fiir 
seine  langjahrigen  werthvollen  Dienste  als  Prasident,  den  Dank 
der  Historischen  Gesellschaft  auszusprechen. 

Des  weiteren  wurde  beschlossen,  der  Familie  von  Carl 
Schurz  das  Beileid  der  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Historischen 
Gesellschaft  zu  iibermitteln. 

Die  Beamtenwahl  ergab  folgendes  Resultat:  Prasident,  Dr. 
Albert  Bernheim,  Philadelphia;  Vize-Prasidenten,  C.  F.  Huch, 
Philadelphia ;  L.  P.  Henninghausen,  Baltimore ;  H.  M.  von  Stark- 
loff,  St.  Louis;  Schatzmeister,  Hans  Weniger;  Sekretar,  Adolph 
Timm;  Redaktion  der  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Annalen,  Prof. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Learned;  Geschaftsfiihrer,  Chas,  H.  Breitbarth. 

Der  neue  Prasident,  Herr  Dr.  Albert  Bernheim,  ernannte  die 
folgenden  Komites : 

Publikations-Komite :  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  Dr.  Carl  Beck, 
New  York;  C.  F.  Huch;  Prof.  Hermann  Collitz,  Bryn  Mawr; 
Prof.  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann,  Cambridge ;  Prof.  S.  W.  Cutting, 
Chicago;  Hienry  C.  Lee,  Philadelphia;  Richard  E.  Helbig,  New 
York;  Adolph  Timm. 

Finanz-Komite :  Arno    Leonhardt,  Rudolph    Blankenburg, 
Dimner  Beeber,  Henry  Detreux,  P.  A.,  Wildermuth,  Willard  E. 
Barcus,  Adolphus  Busch,  St.  Louis;  H.  C.  Bloedel,  Pittsburg; 
Joseph  Keller,  Indianapolis. 
[262] 
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Archiv-Komite :  C.  F.  Huch,  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned;  Prof. 
H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Dr.  A.  J.  W.  Kern,  New  York;  Prof.  Hanno 
Deiler,  New  Orleans;  Edward  L.  Preetorius,  St.  Louis;  Achtb. 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  H.  A.  Rattermann,  Cincinnati ;  Dr. 
David  Riesman,  Philadelphia. 

Organisations-Komite :  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  H.  C.  Bloedel, 
Joseph  Keller,  Dr.  H.  A.  C.  Anderson,  New  York ;  Dr.  Carl  Beck, 
Dr.  A.  J.  W.  Kern,  Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Philadelphia;  Achtb. 
Wm,  H.  Staake,  Hans  Weniger,  Peter  Schemm,  Henry  Fem- 
berger,  Albert  Schonhut,  Gottlob  Hammer,  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  C. 
J.  Heppe,  Felix  Isman. 

Exekutiv-Komite :  Die  Beamten  und  die  folgenden  Herren : 
Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Arno  Leonhardt,  Dimner  Beeber,  Henry 
Detreux,  Prof.  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Gustav  H.  Schwartz,  Al- 
bert Schonhut,  John  Weber,  General  Louis  Wagner,  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hexamer,  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  J.  A.  Heintzelmann,  P.  A.  Wil- 
dermuth.  Chas.  H.  Breitbarth. 
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CARL  SCHURZ,  DER  GROESSTE  DEUTSCH- 
AMERIKANER.  * 

Gedachtnisrede  von  Dr.  A.  Spath,  bei  der  Feier  des  Deutschen 
Tages,  6.  Oktober  1906. 

Als  im  Sommer  des  Jahres  1898  der  erste  Kanzler  und 
Griinder  des  neuen  Deutschen  Reiches,  Fiirst  Otto  v.  Bismarck, 
aus  dem  Leben  g-eschieden  war,  hat  unsere  Deutsche  Gesellschaft 
die  Feier  ihres  Deutschen  Tages  im  Oktober  des  Jahres  dem  An- 
denken  dieses  grossen  Staatsmannes  gewidmet.  Unser  „Deut- 
scher  Tag"  vomi  Jahr  1898  war  eine  Bismarck-Gedachtnisfeier. 

Ein  anderer  grosser  Deutscher,  uns  Biirgern  der  amerikani- 
schen  Republik  noch  naher  stehend  als  selbst  der  grosse  Kanzler, 
ist  im  Mai  dieses  Jahres  vom  Tode  abgerufen  worden,  Carl 
Schurz,  der  grosse  Deutsch-Amerikaner.  Seinem  Gedachtniss 
soil  dieses  Jahr  die  Feier  des  Deutschen  Tages  gelten.  Und  wenn 
es  mir  je  and  je  bei  friiheren  Gelegenheiten  gegeben  war,  ein 
warmes  Wort  fiir  den  grossen  Staatsmann  des  Deutschen  Reiches 
und  die  Paladine,  die  ihm  zur  Seite  standen,  zu  reden,  so  ist  es 
mir  heute  eine  doppelte  Freude  und  Ehre,  mein  Scherflein  zu 
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unserer  Carl  Schurz  Gedachtnissfeier  beizutragen  und  dem 
Manne,  den  ich  als  grossten  deutsch-amerikanischen  Staatsmann 
verehre,  meinen  Herzenstribiit  in  dieser  festlichen  Versammlung 
darzubringen. 

Seit  mehr  als  vierzig  Jahren  habe  ich  mit  anfrichtiger  Be- 
wiinderung  und  Begeisterung  zu  diesem  Manne  aufgeschaut  und 
habe  mich  erquickt  an  den  Worten  dieses  treuen  Eckarts,  der  in 
guten  und  bosen  Tagen  mit  wahrhaft  staatsmannischer  Einsicht 
und  Fernsicht  seinem  Volke  die  Wahrheit  gesagt  und  unverriickt 
durch  der  Parteien  Hass  und  Gunst,  ihm  in  unverwiistlichem  Ide- 
alismus  sein  ,, Excelsior!"  zugerufen.  Erst  in  den  letzten  Jahren 
seines  Lebens  ist  niir  noch  die  grosse  Freude  geworden,  dem  ver~ 
ehrten  Manne  auch  personlich  naher  zu  treten  und  in  miindlichem 
und  schriftlichem  Verkehr  Gedanken  mit  ihm  zu  tauschen.  Und 
wie  konnte  es  anders  sein,  als  dass  mein  Herz  immer  warmer  fiir 
ihn  schlug,  je  volliger  sich  sein  Bild  enthiillte  :  Ein  ernster,  grund- 
ehrlicher,  solider  Deutscher,  reich  begabt,  vielseitig  gebildet,  bei 
aller  Volksthiimlichkeit  eine  wirklich  vornehme  Natur,  mit  offe- 
nem  Aug'  und  Ohr  fiir  alles  Schone  und  Wahre,  ein  warmes 
treues  Herz,  gliihend  fiir  sein  Ideal  von  Freiheit  und  Recht;  ein 
Mann,  der,  nachdem  ihn  sein  Lebensweg  einmal  hierher  gefiihrt, 
seine  ganze  Kraft  einsetzt,  nicht  bios  fiir  sich  selbst  etwas  zu 
werden  und  zu  gewinnen  in  dieser  neuen  Welt,  sondern  vor  allem 
diesem  seinem  neuen  Vaterlande  zu  dienen  und  sein  Bestes  zu 
suchen  mit  seinem  reichen  Geiste,  mit  seinen  Gaben  und  Kennt- 
nissen,  mit  der  unbeugsamen  Festigkeit  seines  deutschen  Ge- 
wissens.  In  der  ganzen  Geschichte  unseres  Landes  ist  mir  kein 
bedeutender  Fiihrer  bekannt,  der  an  echter,  feiner  und  umfas- 
sender  Bildung,  an  Weite  des  Blickes,  an  sittlichem  Ernst  und 
an  wahrhaft  staatsmannischer  Weisheit  sich  mit  unserem  Carl 
Schurz  messen  konnte.  Was  er  einst  in  seiner  Gedachtnissrede 
von  dem  Massachusetts  Senator  Charles  Sumner  gesagt  hat,  er 
stehe  da  als  .,der  ausgesprochenste  Idealist  unter  den  Staatsman- 
nern  Amerikas",  das  diirfen  wir  getrost  auf  Carl  Schurz  selbst 
anwenden:  Ein  Idealist  im  vollsten,  schonsten  Sinne  des  Wortes; 
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aber  zug-leich  ein  Realist,  der  seine  Ideale  mit  unermiidlicher 
Thatkraft,  fiirchtlos  und  unentwegt,  alien  widerstrebenden  Ge- 
walten  ziim  Trotz  ins  praktische  Leben  einzufiihren  und  darin 
zur  Geltung  zu  bringen  suchte. 

Carl  Schurz  war  am  2.  Marz  1829  in  Liblar,  nahe  bei  Koln, 
geboren,  und  zwar,  wie  der  Volksmann  und  Republikaner  in  sei- 
nen  autobiographischen  Aufzeichnungen  humoristisch  bemerkt, 
,,in  einem  Schlosse",  obwohl  sein  Vater  ein  schlichter  unbemit- 
telter  Schulmeister  war.  Es  war  namlich  das  Schloss  des  Grafen 
Wolf  von  Metternich,  auf  dem  sein  Grossvater  Herbert  Juessen 
Verwalter  war,  eine  Hiinengestalt,  mit  der  kein  Bauer  an  Kraft 
sich  messen  konnte,  neben  ihm  die  sinnige  stille  Grossmutter,  die 
mit  sicherer  Ruhe  das  ganze  Hauswesen  leitete  —  ganz  patri- 
archalische  Verhaltnisse.  War  seine  Mutter  ausgezeichnet  durch 
eine  Fiille  energischen  Muthes  und  ein  belles  Verstandniss  fiir 
Menschen  und  Zustande,  so  bestand  dagegen  der  ganze  Reich- 
thum  seines  Vaters  in  —  Zukunftsplanen  und  dem  unverwiist- 
lichen  Humor  des  Rheinlanders.  Im  elften  Jahre  kam  der  junge 
Carl  auf  das  Gymnasium  nach  Koln,  und  in  dem  siebzehnten  auf 
die  Universitat  Bonn.  Seine  begeisterte  Verehrung  fiir  Pro- 
fessor Gottfried  Kinkel  entwickelte  sich  zu  einer  innigen  Freund- 
schaft  mit  diesem  seinem  Lehrer.  Als  die  Sturmglocken  des 
Jahres  1848  erklangen,  zog  er  mit  ihm  hinaus  in  den  Kampf  fiir 
die  Freiheit  und  Einheit  des  deutschen  Vaterlandes,  wie  sie  da- 
mals  mit  ihren  Traumen  und  Idealen  die  edelsten  deutschen  Her- 
zen  erfiillten.  Die  Zeiten  waren  endlich  voriiber,  da  die  Deut- 
schen sich  von  ihrem  Lessing  sagen  liessen :  ,,Liebe  des  Vater- 
lands  ist  eine  heroische  Schwachheit,  die  ich  recht  gerne  ent- 
behre"  —  oder  von  ihrem  Goethe :  ,,Romer-Patriotismus,  —  da- 
vor  bewahre  uns  Gott!"  Dagegen  erklangen  jetzt  andere  Paro- 
len,  wie  die  von  Niebuhr,  dem  Historiker,  ausgegebene :  ,,Das 
Recht  der  Volker  ist  alter  und  heiliger  als  das  der  Dynastien" : 
—  Pressfreiheit,  Schwurgerichte,  Volksbewaffnung  und  Natio- 
nal-Parlament,  das  waren  die  ungestiimen  Forderungen  der  Zeit, 
die  rasch  genug  zu  den  sogenannten  „Marz-Errungenschaften" 
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wurden.  Selbst  aus  Konig-smund  von  Berlin  her  hiess  es  nun: 
„Preussen  geht  in  Dentschland  auf  ;  und  :  ,,Die  Armee  hat  neben 
der  preussischen  die  deutsche  Kokarde  aufzustecken !"  In  Frank- 
furt tagt  das  erste  Parlament  —  ein  „Professorenparlament", 
wie  man  es  manchmal  spottisch  g-enannt  hat,  aber  trotz  alledem 
eine  Verkorperung  von  nationalem  und  politischem  Idealismus, 
wie  man  sie  selten  wieder  in  der  Geschichte  finden  mag.  In  den 
Mitteln  zur  Realisirung  dieser  Ideale  von  Einheit  und  Freiheit 
ist  ja  freilich  schwer  gefehlt  worden..  Und  die  sich  darin  ver- 
griffen,  haben  schwer  dafiir  biissen  miissen.  So  auch  Carl 
Schurz,  der  sich  mit  Kinkel  in  den  badischen  Aufstand  hinein- 
reissen  lasst  und  als  Adjutant  von  Tiedetmann  in  Rastatt  nur 
durch  waghalsige  Fhicht  dem  Todesurtheil  entrinnt,  das  iiber 
seinem  Haupte  schwebt. 

Aber  die  selbstlose,  aufopfernde  Liebe  zum  Freunde  lasst 
dem  hochherzigen  Jiingling  keine  Ruhe  im  Ausland,  wahrend 
sein  theurer  Lehrer  Kinkel  im  Gefangniss  schmachtet.  Er  kehrt 
muthig  in  die  Heimath  zuriick,  die  ihn  geachtet  und  setzt  seine 
eig-ene  Freiheit  und  Zukunft,  sein  ganzes  Lebensgliick  auf  s  Spiel, 
den  Freund  aus  dem  Gefangniss  zu  befreien,  ein  Unternehmen, 
das  mit  grosster  Sorgfalt  und  Umsicht  geplant,  und  im'  Novem- 
ber 1850  mit  noch  grosserer  Unerschrockenheit  und  Entschlos- 
senheit  ausgefiihrt  wurde.  Siebzehn  Jahre  spater  hat  sich  Bis- 
marck in  einem  gemiithlichen  Plauderstiindchen  dieses  Studenten- 
stiickchen  von  Carl  Schurz  selbst  erzahlen  lassen.  Und  wer  Bis- 
marck kennt,  wundert  sich  nicht,  dass  die  Geschichte  den  grossen 
Kanzler  hochlich  ergotzte  und  er  am  Schluss  bekannte :  ,,So  hatte 
ichs  auch  gemacht,  wenn  ich  an  Ihrer  Stelle  gewesen  ware!" 

Als  Schurz  mit  seinem  Freunde  Kinkel  sich  in  London  nie- 
dergelassen,  glich  er  einem  Schiffbriichigen,  der  aus  dem  Sturme 
das  nackte  Leben  gerettet.  Er  hatte  bewiesen,  dass  er  fiir  sein 
Ideal  von  Volkerfreiheit  und  nationaler  Einheit  nicht  bios  schwar- 
men  und  reden,  sondern  auch  etwas  wagen,  handeln,  kampfen 
und  dulden  konnte.  Aber  der  Kampf  hatte  mit  Niederlage  ge- 
endet,  und  die  grosse  Frage  trat  an  ihn  heran :  „Was  nun  ?"    Da 
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wurde  ihm  der  Aufenthalt  in  London  zu  einer  Schule,  in  der  er 
von  aller  unreellen  Ueberschwanglichkeit  seiner  Freiheits-Ideale 
sich  los  machen  und  seinem  Leben  ein  neues  praktisches  Ziel 
stecken  lernte.  In  London  waren  damals  die  exilirten  Revolu- 
tionshelden  aller  europaischen  Nationen  zusammengestromt, 
Deutsche,  Franzosen,  Italiener,  Ungarn,  Polen  und  Russen.  Da 
trafen  sich  Manner  wie  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  Ludwig  Kossuth,  Ar- 
nold Ruge,  Karl  Marx,  Louis  Blanc  u.  a.,  die  dort  ihre  utopi- 
schen  Volkerbegliickungsplane  mit  einander  brauten  —  aber 
unter  alien  diesen  Lothar  Bucher,  der  spatere  Privat-Sekretar 
Bismarcks,  und  Carl  Schurz,  der  spatere  Minister  des  Innern  in 
der  nordamerikanischen  Republik  die  einzigen,  von  denen  man 
wird  sagen  konnen,  dass  sie  der  Menschheit  positiv  bleibende 
Dienste  geleistet.  Es  war  fiir  Carl  Schurz  von  allergrosstem 
Werthe,  dass  er  mit  diesen  Heroen  der  Revolution  personlich  be- 
kannt  wurde.  Manchen  von  ihnen,  wie  namentlich  auch  Mazzini, 
,,dem  Verschworer  von  Profession",  hat  er  seine  personliche 
Werthschatzung  nicht  versagen  konnen,  aber,  Alles  in  Allem  ge- 
nommen,  hat  ohne  Zweifel  der  Umgang  mit  diesen  Herren  un- 
gemein  abkiihlend  und  erniichternd  auf  ihn  gewirkt.  Man  hort 
in  seiner  Selbstbiographie  ganz  deutlich  den  Unterton  feiner  Iro- 
nic, wenn  er  von  jenen  Zeiten  und  den  Planen  jener  politischen 
Fliichtlinge  spricht.  Er  erzahlt  uns  offen,  was  fiir  unpraktische 
Phantasten  sie  waren,  wie  sie  die  ungeheuerlichsten  Ideen  aus- 
heckten,  an  deren  Verwirklichung  sie  keinen  Augenblick  zwei- 
felten,  obwohl  der  gesunde  Menschenverstand  sie  auf  den  ersten 
Blick  als  unausfiihi'bar  erkennen  musste.  Dahin  gehort  zum  Bei- 
spiel  das  Projekt  der  sogenannten  ,,Deutschen  National-Anleihe" 
von  X-Millionen  Thalern,  die  fiir  Revolutionszwecke  besonders 
in  Amerika  aufgenommen  werden  sollte,  ,,zahlbar"  so  und  so 
viel  Jahre  ,,nach  Etablirung  der  Deutschen  Republik!"  Und  fiir 
diese  Chimare  musste  Gottfried  Kinkel  seinen  schonen  Wirkungs- 
kreis,  den  er  sich  mit  unendlicher  Miihe  in  London  gegriindet, 
aufgeben,  Weib  und  Kind  verlassen  und  nach  Amerika  reisen, 
um  sich  dort  einige  Monate  lang  grossartig  fetiren  zu  lassen  und 
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dann  als  griindlich  enttanschter  Mann  wieder  umzukehren,  wah- 
rend  indess  seine  Johanna  in  London  iiber  der  Trennung  von  dem 
geliebten  Manne  fast  schwenniithig-  geworden  war. 

Dazu  dann  die  ewigen  Zankereien  und  Eifersiichteleien  unter 
diesen  Fliichtlingen  selbst,  der  kleinlich-eitle  Egoismus,  der  so 
gar  nicht  zu  den  grossartigen  politischen  Idealen  passte,  deren 
Vertreter  sei  sein  wollten!  Zwischen  dem  stattlichen  Falten- 
wurf  der  Patrioten-Toga  iiberall  die  Blossen  armselig-menscheln- 
der  Selbstsiicht  hindnrch  blickend.  Es  war  ein  hohles,  zerfahrenes 
VVesen,  das  keine  Zukunft  haben  konnte,  weil  ihm  alle  positiven 
Krafte  des  wirklichen  Schaffens  und  Bauens  abgingen.  Dass 
von  solchen  Lenten  eine  Umgestaltimg  der  europaischen  Volker 
und  Staaten  im  Interesse  eines  wahren  freiheitlichen  Fortschritts 
nicht  zu  erwarten  sei,  dariiber  konnte  fiir  einen  so  hellen  und  bei 
allem  IdeaHsmus  so  eminent  praktisch  gerichteten  und  in  griind- 
lichem  Geschichts-Studium  gereiften  und  geklarten  Geist,  wie 
Carl  Schurz,  kein  Zweifel  sein.  Als  nun  der  Staatsstreich  Louis 
Napoleons  (Dezember  185 1)  die  Aussichten  der  revolutionaren 
Propaganda  fiir  Europa  vorlaufig  vernichtet  hatte,  da  kam  die 
Krisis  —  bei  manchen  jener  rabiaten  Revolutionare  eine  stumm- 
verzweifelte  Resignation,  bei  Carl  Schurz  ein  Sichaufraffen  zu 
neuen  Zielen,  auf  neueim  Arbeitsfelde. 

Da  sitzt  an  einem  frostigen,  nebligen  Wintertag  der  deutsche 
Fliichtling  Carl  Schurz  auf  einer  Bank  in  Hyde  Park,  und  raison- 
nirt  und  debattirt'  mit  sich  selber  iiber  das  Problem  seiner  Zu- 
kunft: ,,Es  ist  eigentlich  ein  kopfloses  und  gottloses  Beginnen, 
durch  unsere  Intriguen  und  Machinationen  von  hier  aus  andere 
gute  Leute  auf  dem  europaischen  Festlande  in  Trubel  zu  bringen. 
Ueberhaupt,  dieses  Exulantenleben  ist  im  Grund  ein  hohles  und 
demoralisirendes  Treiben.  Ich  muss  an  eine  regelmassige  Ar- 
beit. Ich  muss  einen  ordentlichen  Beruf  haben!  Aber  wo?  und 
wie?  Das  Vaterland  ist  mir  verschlossen.  England  ist  und 
bleibt  mir  ein  fremdes  Land,  in  dem  ich  mich  nie  heimisch  fiihlen 
werde.  Wohin  denn?  Nach  Amerika!  Die  Ideale,  von  denen 
ich  getraumt  und  fiir  die  ich  gekampft,  werde  ich  dort  finden, 
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wenn  auch  nicht  ganzlich  erfiillt,  so^  doch  in  hoffnungsvollem 
Ringen  nach  volliger  Realisirung.  An  solchem  Kampfe  darf  und 
kann  ich  vielleicht  an  meineni  Theile  mit  wirken.  Es  ist  eine 
neue  Welt,  eine  freie  Welt,  eine  Welt  grosser  Ideen  und  Ziele. 
Dort  giebt's  vielleicht  fiir  mich  ein  neues  Heim.  Ubi  Lihertas, 
ibi  Patria'/'  Damit  springt  er  auf,  in  frischem,  frohlichem  Ent- 
schlusse.  Der  Wiirfel  ist  gefallen !  —  Und  siehe,  da  erhebt  sich 
am  andem  Ende  der  Bank  eine  triibselige,  zusammengekauerte 
Gestalt,  hohlaugig,  iibernachtig  —  es  ist  Louis  Blanc,  der  Pariser 
Sozialist.  ''C'est  Uni!  N'est  ce  pas?  C'est  Uni!"  ,,S'ist  alles  vor- 
iiber!  Nicht  wahr?  S'ist  alles  vorbei !"  Bei  Louis  Blanc  die 
verzweifelte  Chamade,  bei  Carl  Schurz  die  muthige,  resolute  Fan- 
fare :  Vorwarts  in  die  neue  Welt !  Vorwarts  an  die  Arbeit ! 
Jetzt  erst  fangt  mein  Lebenswerk  im  Ernste  an ! 

Im  August  1852  schiffte  er  sich  in  Portsmouth  nach  Amerika 
ein,  aber  —  und  das  scheint  mir  ein  besonders  charakteristischer 
Zug  an  diesem  Wendepunkt  seines  Lebens  —  nicht  allein,  sondern 
mit  einer  trefflichen  Lebensgefahrtin  an  der  Seite,  mit  der  er  im 
Juli  den  Bund  fiir's  Leben  geschlossen.  Der  Mann,  der  nun  in 
der  neuen  Welt  ein  festes  Heim  zu  griinden  sich  entschlossen 
hatte,  kam  nicht  als  romantischer  Abenteurer,  sondern  als  ein 
fester  reifer  Charakter,  der  in  den  gottgesetzten  sittlichen  Ge- 
meinschaften,  Familie  und  Staat,  als  solider  Hausvater  und  loya- 
ler  Burger  hinfort  seinen  Lebensberuf  zu  erfiillen  beflissen  war. 
Der  Insurgent  des  Jahres  1848,  der  zum  Umsturz  der  bestehenden 
staatlichen  Ordnung  und  Autoritat  die  Waffen  ergriffen  hatte, 
wird  einige  Jahre  spater  das  Schwert  ziehen  um  in  Vertheidigung 
der  bestehenden  Staatsgewalt  die  Rebellion  der  Sklaven-Barone 
niederzukampfen. 

So  kam  er  im  September  1852  in  unserem  Philadelphia  an 
und  brachte  hier  in  stiller  Zuriickgezogenheit  drei  Jahre  seines 
Lebens  zu,  die  vor  allem  der  Erlernung  der  englischen  Landes- 
sprache  gewidmet  waren.  Es  ist  nun  etwa  zehn  Jahre  her,  da  hat 
er  beim  Jubilaum  der  journalistischen  Thatigkeit  des  Colonel 
McClure  im  Hotel  Walton  bei  einer  Tischrede  in  gemiithvoller 
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und  hnmoristischer  Weise  sich  iiber  seine  Erfahrung-en  in  dieser 
Philadelphia-Periode  ausgesprochen,  vvie  fremd  ihm  dies  Leben 
anfanglich  gewesen,  vvie  armselig  seine  Kenntniss  der  englischen 
Sprache,  wie  unverdrossen  er  Tag  und  Nacht  ihrem  Studium  ob- 
lag,  wie  fleissig  er  dabei  die  Anzeige-Spalten  und  Leitartikel  des 
Public  Ledger  benutzte.  und  wie  ihm  die  ersteren  —  die  Adver- 
tisements —  dabei  meist  viel  interessanter  gewesen,  als  die  letz- 
teren,  die  Leaders !  Gerade  zu  derselben  Zeit  befand  sich  damals 
ein  anderer  Mann  in  Philadelphia,  mit  dem  Carl  Schurz  spater 
auf  der  politischen  Arena  gar  manche  Klinge  gekreuzt  hat, 
James  Blaine,  der  als  Lehrer  am  Blindeninstitut  ein  kargliches 
Einkommen  bezog  und  am  Inquirer  seine  jugendlichen  Uebungen 
im  englischen  Aufsatz  zu  machen  pflegte! 

Ueber  nichts  haben  sich  seine  amerikanischen  Mitbiirger  so 
sehr  verwundert,  als  iiber  die  Raschheit  und  Fertigkeit,  mit  der 
sich  Carl  Schurz  die  englische  Sprache  aneignete  und  es  in  ihr 
als  Redncr  und  Schriftsteller  zu  vollendeter  Meisterschaft  brachte. 
*'It  may  be  doubted,"  sagt  ein  sachverstandiger  Beurtheiler 
(,,Penn"  im  Evening  Bulletin)  "whether  such  a  scholar  as  the 
late  Senator  Hoar  with  all  his  generally  recognized  felicity  in 
the  use  of  his  native  tongue  excelled  him  in  the  fine  discrimina- 
tion with  which  he  could  illustrate  every  shade  of  meaning  in  an 
oration  or  an  arguiment."  Und  Professor  Price  von  Columbia 
erklarte :  "Mr.  Schurz's  mastery  of  English  was  the  most  aston- 
ishing intellectual  feat  that  he  had  ever  known.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply that  this  German  had  learned  to  speak  English  without  mis- 
take or  accent,  nor  that  he  had  acquired  a  rich  and  varied  vocabu- 
lary. The  amazing  thing  was  that  he  appeared  to  have  pene- 
trated the  very  spirit  of  the  alien  speech.  Its  idioms  seemed 
native  to  him.  Among  its  living  growths  he  moved  with  ease 
and  certainty.  His  crisp  pronunciation,  his  flexible  handling  of 
phrase  and  instinctive  building  up  of  sentence  and  climax  made 
listening  to  him  a  blending  of  delight  and  wonder." 

Wir  haben  hier  wieder  einen  Zug  seines  eminent  praktischen 
Sinnes.     Er  ist  fest  entschlossen  in  dem  Lande,  das  er  sich  nun 
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zur  Heimath  erkoren,  etwas  auszurichten,  tind  seine  Ideale  im 
Dienst  seines  nenen  Vaterlandes  nach  Kraften  zu  verwirklichen. 
Darum  ist  es  seine  erste  Sorge,  sich  das  Werkzeiig  anzueignen 
iind  die  Waffe  zu  Schmieden  und  zn  schleifen,  womit  seine  Arbeit 
gethan  werden  musste.  So  allein  konnte  er  hoffen,  dass  er  ein- 
mal  mitreden  konne  im  Rathe  des  Volkes  und  seinen  Gedanken 
und  Idealen  Gehor  und  Geltung  verschaffen.  Das  ist  bekanntlich 
auch  sein  stetiger  Rath  an  seine  einvvandernden  deutschen  Lands- 
leute  gewesen :  Wenn  ihr  in  diesem  Lande  etwas  Bleibendes 
leisten  wollt,  macht  euch  mit  seiner  Sprache  vertraut.  Dass  das 
bei  ihm  kein  Aufgeben  der  trauten  Muttersprache  war,  wissen 
wir  alle.  Sich  amerikanisiren  hiess  bei  ihm  nicht  sich  entdeut- 
schen.  Allezeit  hat  er  seine  deutschen  Mitbiirger  gemahnt  und 
gewarnt,  den  edien  Schatz  der  Muttersprache  treu  zu  bewahren 
und  sich  nicht  durch  affektirtes  Vergessen  und  Verleugnen  des 
Deutschen  verachtHch  zu  machen. 

Nach  der  dreijahrigen  Vorbereitungszeit  in  Philadelphia  sie- 
delte  er  nach  Wisconsin  iiber  und  warf  sich  dort  sofort  mit  aller 
Begeisterung  in  den  Wahlkampf  auf  Seiten  der  eben  gegriinde- 
ten  republikanischen  Partei,  der  es  beschieden  war,  die  schweren 
Probleme  von  Union,  Staatsrechten  und  Sklaverei  endgiiltig  zu 
losen.  Kaum  dass  er  sein  Biirgerrecht  erlangt,  wird  der  Acht- 
undzwanzigjahrige  als  Kandidat  fiir  die  Stelle  des  Vize-Gouver- 
neurs  von  Wisconsin  nominirt,  und  nur  107  Stimmen  fehlten  ihm 
zur  Erwahlung.  Das  Jahr  darauf  hielt  er  seine  erste  grosse  poli- 
tische  Rede  in  englischer  Sprache,  „The  Irrepressible  Coniiict", 
die  im  ganzen  Lande  Aufsehen  erregte.  Und  wieder  zwei  Jahre 
hernach  hilft  er  die  Platform  der  Chicago-Konvention  gestalten, 
die  Abraham  Lincoln  zum  Prasidenten  nominirte.  Dabei  setzte 
er  es  durch,  dass  in  dieselbe  eine  Erklarung  aufgenommen  wurde, 
wodurch  die  republikanische  Partei  sich  verpflichtete,  niemals 
eine  Gesetzgebung  gutzuheissen,  die  die  bestehenden  politischen 
Rechte  eingewanderter  und  naturalisirter  Biirger  irgendwie  be- 
eintrachtigen  konnte.  Wenn  es  richtig  ist,  dass  der  Westen  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  erwahlt  hat,  so  ist  es  ebenso  richtig,  dass  im  Westen 
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die  deutschen  Sti'mmen  den  Ausschlag  gegeben,  iind  diese  deut- 
schen  Stimmen,  und  wohl  Taiisende  von  englischen  daneben,  hat 
Carl  Schurz  seineni  Freunde  Lincoln  gewonnen.  Er  hat  ihn 
dann,  in  Anerkennung  seiner  Verdienste  bei  diesem  Wahlgang, 
als  Gesandten  nach  Madrid  geschickt.  Aber  dort  konnte  seines 
Bleibens  nicht  sein,  als  einmal  im  Biirgerkriege  der  Schlachten- 
donner  rollte.  Als  Brigade-  und  spater  als  Divisions-General 
kampfte  er  bei  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga  und 
machte  Sherman's  Zug  durch  Georgia  mit.  Wir  wundern  uns 
billig  iiber  die  Vielseitigkeit  des  Mannes,  und  Mancher  macht  viel- 
leicht  ein  Fragezeichen  iiber  seine  Befahigung  und  Ausriistung 
zum  militarischen  Dienste.  Aber  es  lag  nicht  in  seinem  Charak- 
ter,  sicli  leichten  Herzens  und  ohne  Vorbereitung  zu  einem  ver- 
antwortlichen  Amt  zu  drangen.  So  hatte  der  Mann,  der  einst 
bei  Johanna  Kinkel  Generalbass  studirt  und  sich  ganz  bedeutende 
Kenntnisse  in  der  Theorie  der  Musik  angeeignet,  nun  auch  an 
der  Hand  der  besten  deutschen  Militarschriftsteller  sich  mit  In- 
fanterie-,  Kavallerie-  und  Artillerie-Taktik  so  weit  vertraut  ge- 
macht,  dass  er  einen  ganz  respektablen  Biirger-General  abgeben 
konnte. 

Nach  dem  Kriege  wird  ihm  von  Prasident  Johnson  der  eh- 
renvolle  Auftrag,  den  Siiden  zu  bereisen,  um  iiber  die  dortigen 
Zustande  und  die  besten  Massregeln  zu  einer  Rekonstruktion  Be- 
richt  zu  erstatten.  Im  Jahre  1869  tritt  er,  von  Missouri  erwahlt, 
in  den  Senat  ein,  der  erste  Deutsche,  dem  diese  Ehre  zu  Theil 
v/ard.  Und  dieser  Deutsche  war  dort  nicht  bios  der  schlagendste 
Redner  der  republikanischen  Partei,  sondern,  wie  ein  New  Yorker 
Blatt  in  seinem  Nachruf  sagt,  „the  greatest  orator  who  has  ap- 
peared in  Congress  in  our  generation."  Schliesslich  erklimmt  er 
unter  Rutherford  Hayes  die  hochste  Stufe  der  Leiter,  die  fiir  ihn 
als  Deutschgeborenen  moglich  war,  er  wird  Minister  des  Innem. 

Hier  war  ihm  nun  die  Gelegenheit  geboten,  zu  zeigen,  dass 
er  nicht  bios  ein  Idealist  war,  sondern  auch  ein  Praktikus,  der 
seine  Prinzipien  von  Recht  und  Ehrlichkeit  in  durchgreifender 
Weise  in's  Leben  einzufiihren  verstand.    Wie  hat  er  da  den  Besen 
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zur  Hand  genommen,  den  Aiigias-Stall  zii  reinigen  und  jahre- 
lange  Missbrauche  abzustellen !  In  der  Reform  des  Zivildienstes, 
in  der  Verwaltung  des  Pensions-  und  Schatzamtes,  der  offentli- 
chen  Landereien,  und  ganz  besonders  des  Indianer-Departments, 
ijberall  hat  man  seinen  energischen,  reinigenden,  schopfenden 
Einfluss  zum  Segen  des  Landes  verspiirt.  Den  Leuten,  die  seit 
Jahren  in  unerhorter  Weise  die  reichen  Staatswaldungen  aus- 
pliinderten,  hat  er,  wenigstens  eine  Zeit  lang,  das  Handwerk  ge- 
legt.  In  den  vier  Jahren,  da  er  im  Kabinet  war,  hat  er  von  die- 
sen  Freibeutern  so  viel  Entschadigungsgelder  eingetrieben  und 
in  die  Staatskasse  abgehefert,  als  vorher  in  22  Jahren  eingegangen 
waren.  Zu  einer  umsichtigen  Forst- Verwaltung,  die  unserem 
Lande  den  ungeheuren  Reichthum  seiner  Waldungen  sichern  und 
eintragHch  machen  sollte,  hat  Niemand  anders  als  Carl  Schurz 
den  Grund  gelegt. 

Mit  dem  Ende  seiner  Thatigkeit  als  Kabinetsminister  unter 
Prasident  Hayes  ist  Carl  Schurz  von  der  offentlichen  amtlichen 
Thatigkeit  zuriickgetreten.  Die  letzten  fiinfundzwanzig  Jahre 
hat  er  als  Privatmann  zugebracht.  Keine  Partei  hat  es  seither 
ftir  gut  befunden,  ihm  einen  einflussreichen,  verantwortungs- 
vollen  Posten  anzuvertrauen ;  von  keiner  hat  er  wieder  ein  Amt 
gesucht  und  angenommen.  Ich  brauche  gewiss  nicht  zu  fragen, 
ob  dieses  Resultat  ein  Zeugniss  fiir  den  politischen  Scharfblick, 
die  Ehrlichkeit  und  das  gute  Gewissen  der  betreffenden  Parteien 
war,  oder  nicht  vielmehr  ein  Zeugniss  fiir  den  Mann,  der  gerade 
wegen  der  Reinheit  und  Idealitat  seiner  Grundsatze  und  der  Un- 
bestechlichkeit  seines  Charakters  auf  einer  hoheren  Warte  stand, 
als  auf  der  Zinne  der  Partei?  Gerade  seine  Grosse  machte  den 
politischen  Drahtziehern  den  Eindruck,  den  ich  am  besten  in 
Schiller's  Worten  wiedergeben  kann  :  „Der  Knabe  Karl  fangt  an, 
m'ir  fiirchterlich  zu  werden."  Schurz  sagt  einmal  in  seiner  Bio- 
graphie  von  Henry  Clay,  mit  kostlichem  Humor :  „To  the  man- 
aging politician  the  man  who  wants  nothing  is  the  most  embar- 
rassing problem". 

Ja,  dort  sass  der  Haken!     Der  Mann,  „der  nichts  fiir  sich 
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selber  sucht",  das  war  in  eminentem  Sinne  Carl  Schurz.  In 
seiner  ganzen  politischen  Laufbahn  hat  er  immer  und  iiberall  nur 
das  Wohl  des  Vaterlandes  im  Auge,  nirgends  seinen  eigenen  Vor- 
theil  Oder  das  Partei-Interesse.  Und  audi  seines  Volkes  und 
Landes  Ehre  ist  ihm  so  hoch  und  heilig,  dass  er  nie  in  den  fana- 
tischen  Schlachtruf  einstimmen  konnte :  „My  country — right  or 
wrong !"  sondern  allezeit  bestrebt  war,  sein  Volk  auf  den  rechten 
Weg  zu  bringen,  wo  es  im  Unrecht  war.  Noch  viel  weniger 
konnte  bei  ihm  der  unsittliche  Schlachtruf  verfangen :  ,,My  party, 
right  or  wrong!"  Er  konnte  nicht  anders  als  seine  Unabhangig- 
keit  wahren  gegeniiber  aller  professionellen  Parteipolitik.  Nur 
fiir  die  Seite  konnte  er  je  und  je  eintreten,  die  nach  seiner  Her- 
zensiiberzeugung  das  Recht  vertrat.  So  kann  oder  muss  er  heute 
mit  dieser,  morgen  mit  jener  Partei  gehen  und  sein  so  schwer 
wiegendes  Wort  fiir  die  eine  oder  die  andere  in  the  Wagschale 
werfen, — wahrlich  nicht  in  personlicher  Laune  gekrankter  Eitel- 
keit,  nicht  in  unberechenbarem  Schwanken  eines  innerlich  halt- 
losen  Menschen,  sondern  gerade  um  seiner  inneren  Festigkeit  und 
Prinzipientreue  willen,  womit  er  jede  Parteifrage  daraufhin  an- 
sah  :  „Wo  ist  das  Recht?  Was  dient  zum  wahren  Heil  des  Volkes 
und  Vaterlandes  ?"  Und  dabei  hat  ihm  dann  auch  der  ]\Iuth  nicht 
gefehlt,  von  dem  er  in  seiner  treffiichen  Skizze  von  Abraham 
Lincoln  sagt,  „the  courage,  to  stand  alone,  the  first  requisite  of 
leadership  in  a  great  cause."  Aber  trotz  seiner  scheinbaren  Iso- 
lirung  in  den  letzten  Dezennien  seines  Lebens  ist  er  auch  da  noch, 
wo  er  ganz  iiber  und  ausser  dem  Parteitreiben  stand,  eine  Macht 
geblieben,  mit  der  die  Parteien  rechnen  mussten,  denn  sein  Wort, 
sein  Fiir  oder  Wider  bedeutete  eine  Heerschaar  von  Stimmen 
verniinftiger,  unparteiischer  und  gewissenhafter  Biirger. 

Einen  sprechenden  Beweis  davon  haben  wir  auch  bei  (jele- 
genheit  der  neuerdings  inscenirten  Reform-Bewegung  unserer 
guten  Stadt  Philadelphia  erleben  diirfen.  Wie  hat  er  da  seine 
Deutschen  so  treulich  und  ernstlich  gewarnt,  sich  doch  nicht  vom 
Pfade  des  Rechts  abwenden  und  von  der  notorischen  Korruption 
sich  ins  Schlepptau  nehmen  zu  lassen !    „Ich  habe",  schreibt  er  in 
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einem  zur  Veroffentlichung  bestimmten  Brief  an  seinen  Freund 
Friedrich  Leser,  ,,fast  nie  in  einem  Kampfe  fiir  eine  gute  Sache 
mitgewirkt,  ohne  dass  listige  imd  gewissenlose  Politiker,  die  dar- 
auf  rechneten,  dass  der  Deutsche  ohne  Verstand  oder  ohne  Patri- 
otismus  sei,  den  Schreckruf  erhoben  hatten :  ,,Nehmt  euch  in 
Acht,  Deutsche!  Da  steht  der  Temperenzler,  oder  der  Mucker, 
oder  der  Nativist  dahinter  .  .  .  und  um  eure  personliche  Freiheit 
ist's  o-eschehen!"  u.  s.  w. 

„Das  aber  sage  ich,  und  kann  es  nicht  stark  genug  betonen  : 
Hatten  die  deutsch-amerikanischen  Biirger  sich  jedesmal  von  der 
Bekampfung  schlechter  und  gefahrlicher  Tendenzen  in  unserer 
Republik  und  von  der  Befiirwortung  und  Forderung  edler  und 
gerechter  Zwecke  abschrecken  lassen,  so  oft  der  Alarmruf :  ,,Der 
Mucker  kommt!"  sich  horen  liess,  so  wiirden  sie  jetzt  zu  den  er- 
barmlichsten,  verachtHchsten  und  verachtetsten  Elementen  auf 
dem  poHtischen  Felde  gehoren.  Gott  sei  Dank,  die  grosse  Masse 
der  Deutschen  hat  das  nicht  gethan.  Sie  hat  sich  nicht  von  solch' 
elendem  Geschrei  von  dem  Kampfe  fiir  edle  patriotische  Ziele 
abschrecken  lassen.  .  .  .  Darauf  diirfen  und  sollen  sie  stolz  sein. 
Und  mit  dem  Gefiihl  dieses  Stolzes  sollen  sie  das  Ansinnen  der- 
jenigen,  die  da  glauben,  sie  brauchen  nur  ,,der  Mucker  kommt" 
zu  rufen,  um  die  Deutschen  der  Korruption  und  dem  Parteides- 
potismus  dienstbar  zu  machen,  als  eine  todtliche  Beleidigung  des 
gesammten  Deutschthums  mit  zorniger  Entriistung  zuriickzuwei- 
sen."  Das,  denke  ich,  ist  deutsch  gesprochen,  und  gut  amerika- 
nisch  dazu! 

Man  hat  viel  dariiber  gesprochen  und  geschrieben,  worin 
denn  eigentlich  das  Geheimniss  seiner  Starke  lag,  namentlich  das 
Geheimniss  seiner  wunderbaren  Beredtsamkeit.  Seine  Rede  ging 
allezeit  wiirdig  und  vornehm  einher;  sie  verschmahte  alle  ordi- 
naren,  demagogischen  Kunstgriffe.  Da  war  kein  Bombast,  kein 
Feuerwerk,  kein  Olirengekitzel,  kein  Appell  an  menschliche  Lei- 
denschaft,  Selbstsucht  und  Eitelkeit.  Er  sprach  nicht,  um  seine 
Horer  zu  iiberrumpeln,  sondern  zu  iiberzeugen.  Er  redete  als 
verniinf tiger   Mensch  zu  verniinftigen   Menschen,   die  mit   sich 
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reden  lassen;  durchaus  sachlich,  mit  logischer  Scharfe,  mit  zwin- 
genden  Griinden,  mit  der  Zuversicht  und  dem  Geschick  des  Ad- 
vokaten,  der  eine  gute,  gerechte  Sache  mit  den  besten  Waffen 
vertritt.  Immer  war  er  seiner  Sache  gewiss,  und  immer  voll  von 
seiner  Sache.  So  ging's  nach  dem  alten  Wort:  „Wes  das  Herz 
voll  ist,  des  gehet  der  Mund  iiber." 

Aber  es  war  noch  ein  Hoheres,  was  seinen  Worten  solche 
Kraft  verlieh.  Von  ihm  gait,  was  der  grosse  Kanzelredner  The- 
remin vor  einem  Jahrhundert  gesprochen :  ,,Beredtsamkeit  eine 
Tngend."  Es  war  der  charaktervolle  Ernst  des  reifen,  gefesteten 
Mannes,  die  gewissenhafte  Ueberzeugimg  eines  redlichen  Man- 
nes.  die  allezeit  aus  seinen  Worten  sprach,  und  die  redlichen  H6- 
rer  gefangen  nahm  und  mit  fort  riss, 

Dazu  noch  eins :  Die  Elastizitat  der  Jugend,  der  feurige 
Enthusiasmus,  der  hoffnungsfrische  Idealismus,  die  ihm  bis  ins 
Alter  geblieben,  haben  ihn  zu  einem  unverwiistlichen  Optimisten 
gemacht,  den  keine  Enttauschung  der  harten  Realitaten  dieser 
Welt  an  seinen  Idealen  irre  machen  konnte.  Er  glaubte  an  das, 
was  er  sagte,  und  er  hatte  Glauben  an  die,  zu  denen  er's  sagte. 
Und  solchen  Muth  und  solche  Hoffnung  hat  er  bis  an's  Ende  fest- 
gehalten,  auch  in  dunklen  Stunden,  wo  manch'  einem  alle  Zuver- 
sicht zu  schwinden  drohte.  Vor  etwa  sechs  Jahren  schiittete  ich 
ihm  in  einem  Briefe  das  Herz  aus  mit  schweren  Sorgen  um  die 
Zukunft  unserer  Republik.  „Es  ist  wahr",  antwortete  er  (Fe- 
bruar  1900)  „dass  die  Umstande,  unter  denen  wir  unseren  Kampf 
fur  redliche  Regierungsgrundsatze  fiihren,  augenblicklich  durch- 
aus nicht  ermuthigend  erscheinen.  Aber  ich  kann  meinen  Glau- 
ben an  den  von  Natur  ehrlichen  Sinn  des  Volkes  nicht  aufgeben. 
In  den  mehr  als  vierzig  Jahren  meiner  offentlichen  Thatigkeit 
habe  ich  wieder  und  wieder  die  Erfahrung  gemacht,  dass,  was 
auch  zur  Zeit  die  entscheidende  Frage  sein  mochte,  der  Appell  an 
das  sittliche  Gefiihl  des  Volkes  stets  der  wirksamste  gewesen  ist. 
Ich  bin  iiberzeugt,  dass  auch  jetzt  das  Volk  den  richtigen  Weg 
wahlen  wird,  wenn  es  uns  nur  gelingt,  die  Sache  zu  einem  eini- 
germassen  einfachen,  klaren  Issue  zu  bringen.     Lassen  Sie  uns 
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unsere  Hoffnung  nicht  aufgeben,  so  lange  wir  noch  die  geringste 
Chance  des  Erfolges  haben.  Halten  wir  unseren  Muth  aufrecht !" 
Dieser  muthig  hoffende  Optimismus  gesellte  ihn  der  Schaar  der 
Propheten  bei,  die  fiir  ihr  Volk  die  Stimme  der  Wahrheit  und 
des  Gewissens  reprasentiren,  wenn  sie  audi  oftmals  von  ihrer 
eigenen  Generation  nicht  gebiihrend  anerkannt  und  gewiirdigt 
werden.  Er  hat  sie  in  seinem  Buch  iiber  Henry  Clay  treffend 
geschildert,  wenn  er  von  den  ersten  Abolitionisten  sagte :  „Theirs 
was  after  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Prophets  which  is  seldom 
appreciated  by  the  living  generation." 

Ich  habe  im  Eingang  meiner  Rede  Carl  Schurz  mit  Charles 
Sumner  verglichen  und  seine  eigenen  Worte  iiber  diesen,  seinen 
Freund,  auf  ihn  selbst  angewandt.  Lassen  Sie  mich  zum  Schluss 
noch  einmal  ein  Wort  gebrauchen,  das  einst  von  Sumner  gesagt 
ward,  und  doch  ein  treues  Bild  unseres  verehrten  Freundes  giebt. 
Es  sind  die  Verse,  die  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  gesungen : 

Suffice  it,  that  he  never  brought 

His  conscience  to  the  public  mart, 
But  lived  himself  the  truth  he  taught, 

White-souled,  clean-handed,  pure  of  heart. 
His  statecraft  was  the  Golden  Rule, 

His  right  of  vote  a  sacred  trust. 
Clear,  over  threat  and  ridicule. 

All  heard  his  challenge:  "Is  it  just?" 

Das  ist  Carl  Schurz  selbst,  wie  er  leibt  und  lebt  —  Deutsch- 
lands  beste  Gabe  an  die  amerikanische  Republik. 
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Introductory  Note. 

Sweden  founded  only  one  colony  in  the  New  World, 
namely,  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware.  This  colony  was 
founded  in  1638,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Christina,  and  was 
administered  as  a  royal  colony  of  Sweden  until  1655,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  under  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  In  1664  the  English  seized  New  Amsterdam  and 
with  it  New  Sweden.  With  the  conquest  by  the  Dutch  all  the 
relations  between  New  Sweden  and  the  mother  country  were 
severed,  save  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment, while  it  controlled  the  colony,  had  been  solicitous  about 
the  spiritual  wellfare  of  the  colonists  and  had  sent  them  cler- 
gymen from  time  to  time.  Rev.  Lars  Loch,  who  had  come 
over  while  the  colony  still  belonged  to  Sweden,  died  in  1688. 
His  fellow  laborer.  Rev.  Jacob  Fabritius,  became  blind  in  1682, 
but  continued  his  clerical  work  until  his  death  about  1693. 
When  he  became  too  old  to  carry  on  his  ministerial  duties  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  appealed  to  the  mother  church  in 
Sweden  for  a  new  minister.  No  attention,  however,  was  paid 
to  their  urgent  appeals  until  John  Thelin,  postmaster  at 
(282) 
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Gothenburg,  in  1692,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
King  Charles  XL  The  king  became  greatly  interested  and 
summoned  -  Dr.  Jesper  Svedberg,  provost  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Upsala,  and  consulted  with  him  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
Swedish  colonists.  He  suggested  that  the  king  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sweden,  Dr.  Olaus 
Suebilius,  which  was  accordingly  done.* 

The  Archbishop  laid  the  matter  before  the  Consistory 
with  the  result  that  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman  was  called  to 
become  provost  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  America.  It  was 
then  left  to  Rev.  Rudman  to  select  for  himself  a  fellow  laborer 
in  his  office,  and  for  this  place  he  chose  Rev.  Eric  Biork.  To 
these  two  a  third  was  added  by  the  king's  command,  namely, 
Mr.  Jonas  Auren. 

Rudman  and  Biork  set  out  from  Delaron  on  August  4, 
1696.1  Mr.  Auren  went  by  land  to  Gothenburg  and  thence  to 
London.  Rudman  and  Biork  arrived  in  London,  October  10 
The  three  remained  in  London  until  February  4,  1697,  when 
they  sailed  for  America  in  a  ship  named  Jeffries,  bound  for 
Virginia.  After  a  voyage  of  ten  weeks  they  reached  Virginia 
and  proceeded  to  Maryland,  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Francis  Nicholson,  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 
They  reached  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware  in  the 
last  days  of  June. 

Their  first  act  was  to  collect  the  congregations  together 
and  show  them  their  passports  and  their  commission  from  the 
king  and  the  Archbishop.  This  was  done  first  in  the  church 
at  Wicaco  (Philadelphia),  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  next  at 
Tranhook  (Wilmington),  on  the  8th  of  July.  It  is  usual  for 
congregations  to  choose  their  pastors,  but  here  the  pastors 
chose  their  congregations.  As  Rudman  had  been  first  called 
he  was  given  the  privilege  first  to  name  his  congregation.  He 
selected  Wicaco,  and  Mr.  Biork  then  took  Tranhook-I 

*Acrelius,  History  of  New  Sweden,  p.  196. 
t  Rudman  Diary. 
\  Acrelius,  201. 
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The  churches  in  Wicaco  and  Tranhook  were  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition.  The  two  pastors  therefore  set  to  work  to 
raise  funds  for  new  churches.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1698, 
the  building  of  the  church  at  Wilmington  was  commenced, 
and  on  July  4,  1699,  it  was  consecrated  and  received  the  name 
of  Trinity  Church.  It  is  still  standing  and  is  now  known  as 
Old  Swedes  Church.  At  Wicaco,  under  the  supervision  of 
Rudman,  Gloria  Dei  Church  was  built.  It  was  consecrated 
July  2,  1 700.  "  This  building  is  the  oldest  building  of  character 
now  standing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia."* 

Rev.  Rudman  had  not  been  three  years  in  the  country 
before  he  felt  his  health  declining.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Sweden  desiring  to  be  relieved.  The  Consistory  therefore  sent 
Rev.  Andrew  Sandel  to  take  his  place.  Rudman  now  intended 
to  return  to  Sweden,  but  as  no  suitable  ship  was  at  hand  for 
his  voyage,  and  having  received  a  call  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran 
church  at  Albany,  he  decided  to  postpone  his  return.  He 
went  to  Albany  in  1 702,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  interests  in  Albany  and  New  York  city  until  the  fall 
of  1703. t 

Rudman  still  desired  to  return  to  Sweden,  but  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  decided  to  remain  in  America,  and  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  served  as  Suffragan,  or  Vice  Bishop 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Sweden.  "As  such  he  ordained  Justus 
Falkner  to  the  holy  priesthood  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Swedish  Orthodox  Lutheran  Church.  This  was  the  first  reg- 
ular ordination  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  America."!  In 
addition  to  his  work  among  the  Swedes  Rev.  Rudman  pre- 
sided over  the  English  church  at  Philadelphia,  during  a  long 
vacancy,  until  his  death,  September  17,  1708.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  attended  to  his  last  resting  place  in  Gloria  Dei 
Church,    by   a   long   procession   of    English,    Germans    and 

*Schmauk,  History  0/ the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania.,  p.  49. 
t  Acreliust,  p.  213;  Schmauk,  p.  51. 
:tSchmauk,  p.  118;  Grabner. 
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Swedes,  and  was  buried  by  his  fellow  laborer,  Rev.  Biork.  His 
parishioners  loved  him  so  much,  says  Acrelius,  that  they  got 
into  the  habit  of  counting  their  age  from  his  time — the  older 
ones  from  his  arrival  in  this  country,  the  younger  ones  from 
his  death. 

The  following  is  a  transcription  and  a  translation  of  the 
diary  kept  by  Rev.  Rudman  on  his  voyage  to  America,  July 
25,  1696 — June  14,  1697.  The  original  manuscript  is  now  in 
the  Library  of  Yale  University,  where  it  was  deposited  by  the 
librarian.  Prof.  J.  C.  Schwab,  who  found  it  among  the  papers 
of  his  family.  Prof.  Schwab  is  a  descendent  of  Rev.  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  diary 
was  given  to  Rev.  Dr.  Miihlenberg  by  some  of  the  Swedish 
clergymen  with  whom  he  cooperated.  The  documents  at  the 
end  of  the  diary  seem  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Rev.  Georanson  in  April,  1780. 

Luther  Anderson. 
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Diary  of  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman 

In  Nomine  Jesu. 

Ao.  1668  d.  3  Novembris  blef  iag  genom  Guds  walsignelse 
till  werlden  fodd  i  Gefle  stad  som  ligger  uti  Gestrickland,  18 
mihl  ifran  hufvudstaden  Stockholm,  af  Christele.  och  Ahrlige 
Foraldrar  ;  ell.  Fadren,  Johan  Augustison  Rudolph  en  fodd 
Tysk  som  tillika  med  nagra  andra  handtwerkare  inkom  ifn. 
Tyskland,  efterskrefne,  u^z  viihi  dictum  est,  hvilka  satte  sig 
neder  i  Stockholm,  men  han  min  sahl.  Faderfader  hade 
lust  att  annu  langre  resa,  Kom  doch  ej  langre  an  till  Gefle, 
hvarest  han  genom  Guds  skickelse  sig  gifte  och  bosatte, 
sitt  tillnamn  Rudolph  hade  han  af  sina  Forfader,  serdeles  sin 
Fader,  som  var  Commendant  uti  Frieburg,  och  sadant  wapn 
forde. 

Min  k.  Faders  syskon  wore  desse  Erik,  Elias,  Christima, 
Margareta,  Maria. 

Min  k.  Moder  hette  Magdlen  Nilsdotter,  hvars  fadar 
hade  varit  en  beromlig  och  gudlig  man.  Nils  Thomsson 
benambd,  wart  och  wal  behallen,  aflade  med  sin  hustru  min 
sahl.  Modermoder  hust.  Anna  8  barn  ell.  desse,  Johan,  Nils, 
Jons,  Hans,  Aders,  Hindrick,  Magdlen,  Margreta,  af  hvilka 
nar  iag  reste  ifran  Swerige  allenast  lefde  Anders,  kyrkioherden 
i  Heggeby,  min  k.  moder  och  Margareta  boendes  i  Stockholm 
och  gift  med  Skradde  Mr.  Olof  Hagman.  Desse  mina 
Foraldrar  woro  strax  sorgfalliga  at  lata  mig  komma  till  doop 
och  Christendom,  hvilket  och  skedde  d.  6.  dito. 

Hwartill  woro  wittnen  och  Faddrar,  i.  H.  Pader  Erasmi 
Capelan  i  Gefle,  sedan  kyrkio  heerden  i  Hambrunge  Sochn. 
2.  Peter  Kroger.  3.  Hustro  Sophia  Mag.  Erichs,  som  sedan 
blef  pastor  i  Hambrunge  Sochn,  k  hustro.  4.  hustro  Karin, 
Radmannens  Lars  Olofssons  Corstads  hustro. 

Nar  ahren  tilltog  sattes  iag  att  lasa,  forst  hos  H.  Erichsson 
Olof  ben.  waster  i  staden  wid  H.  Bron,  sedan  efter  hans  bortresa 
hos  Sahl.  Lars  Mattson  Hindrich  hvilken  da  war  Gymnasist, 
hos  then  iag  bade  larde  battre  det  iag  af  Sonerna  hade  lart 
som  och  tilltog  att  iag  begynte  Grammatican.     Nar  och  han 
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bortreste  fick  iag  Olaus  Fernander  under  hvilken  iag  begynte 
att  skrifva. 

Ao.  1678.  Efter  Juul  Sattes  iag  efter  min  tragna  begaran 
som  iag  dagel.  hade  hos  mina  foraldrar,  i  scholan,  da  iag  d.  2 1 
Jan.  sielf  ensam  gick  till  Scholmastaren  som  da  war  Mag. 
Michael  Kolmodin  och  begarte  inskrifvas,  det  iag  och  fick  och 
samma  dag  kl.  i  intogs  och  sattes  i  tertia  clashe  hvarest 
collega  var  Sahl.     Olaus  Brynolphi. 

In  Nomine  Jesu. 

Ao.  1696  d.  25  Julii  som  war  S.  Jacobi  dag  gick  skeppet 
ifran  Stockholm.     Gud  gifve  lycka. 

d.  4  Augusti  klockan  1 1  om  natten  foro  wi  med  war 
Captein  H.  Daniel  Hogen  med  roddare  bath  efter  skeppet  till 
Dalaro  hwarest  wi  d.  6  giords  oss  klara  och  lato  oss  besokjas. 

d.  7  Aug.  som  war  den  4  Storbondagen  seglade  wi  ifran 
Delaro. 

Ifran  Lansort  ell.  Baken  gingo  wi  sud  waster  an  och 
winden  war  Nord. 

d.  8  Mot  middagen  kommo  wi  mot  Gottland,  da  kastade 
winden  sig  i  waster,  hvarfor  wi  maste  ga  och  lofvera. 
Ifran  Stockholm  till  Dalaro     ...     12  mihl. 

Ifran  Dalaro  till  Lansort 6  mihl. 

darifran  till  Oland 18  mihl.  36. 

Not.  efter  winden  war  oss  knagg  finge  wi  se  Gottland 
och  Wisby  torn  (hkt.  skellrade  sniohvitt)  eljest  hade  wi  inte 
sedt  land  forran  Oland,  om  winden  warit  oss  battre. 

d.  9  Om  natten  upkom  ett  hardt  wader  med  stort  regn 
W.  N.  W.  och  wi  ginge  S.  S.  W.  oth  S.  thil  W.  an,  om  dagen 
mot  middagen  finge  wi  Oland  i  sichtet  sendes  darpa  ett  torn. 
Men  om  winden  warit  oss  battre  hade  wi  kommit  sa  nar  till 
Oland  att  wi  hela  landet  hade  fatt  sedt. 

Not.  Oland  ar  18  mihl  langt  och  sar  manga  kyrkior  aro 
darpa.  Efter  middagen  blef  wadret  magert  och  mot  natten 
begynte  det  litet  mer  kuhla  pa  uti  amatit  loqni  nauta'. 
Winden  W.  N.  W. 
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d.   10  eftermiddagen  blef  och  wardt  ganska  hard  wind 

W.  N.  W.  sa  att  oss  pakom  nu  en  stor  storm,  hvilken  warade 

hela  natten,  hela  d.  11,  12. 

Uti  denna  stormen  som  war  oss  aldeles  contrair  maste 

wi  ga  emellan  Oland  och  Bornholm  och  lofvera  icke  uthan 

skeppets   fast  stora  gungande  af  |den   stora  sio  som  af  det 

starka  wadret  opwaxte. 

d.    12.  Om  morgonem  regnade  thet  och  da  sachtade  sig 

wadret  och  hafsens  boljor  intill  dess  folket  om  morgonen  hade 

skaffat;  strax  darefter  begynte  det  ater  blasa  upp  if  ran  W.  N.  W. 

Then  wind  war  oss  annu  mer  emot. 

d.   14  continuerade  samma  wind,  med  then  wi  med  wart 

lofwerande   ingen    wag,    nastan    kommo,    ehuru    wi   alt   ifn. 

morgonen  kunde  se  bade  Bornholm  och  landet  af  Skane. 

Not.  Utmed  Bornholm  sjontes  sma  holmar,  hwilka  kallas 
Ertholmarna  hwilka  tillhara  koningen  i  Danmark,  darpa  star 
ett  Castell  ben.  Christianor. 

d.  15  Om  morgonen  blef  wadret  helt  stilla  och  war  sa 
intill  middagen  da  kastade  winden  sig  i  Nordan  hvar  ofr.  wi 
wore  glade  och  begynte  med  honom  ga  forby  Bornholm. 
Da  kunde  grant  synas  stranden  af  Skane  och  Bornholm 
hvaremellan  kosan  ar,  syntes  och  langt  ifran  Ystad.  Mot 
aftonen  begynte  winden  blasa  upp  if.  N.  W.  och  blef  om 
nattan  emhard  storm,  om  morgonen  ell.  d.  16  finge  wi  se  land. 
Det  mente  wi  skulle  wara  danska  Meun  (Mon)  emella  hvilken 
och  Falsterbo  (en  udd  af  Skane)  war  kosa  war  ;  men  nar  wi 
finge  battre  se  landet  markte  wi  att  det  war  Wittmont  uti  landet 
Riigen,  till  hket.  wi  om  natten  uti  stormen  hade  drifvit  wid  pass 
lomihl.  Sedan  wi  da  hade  halHi:  bon  gingo  wi  ofver  stag.  Mot 
aftonen  begynte  wadret  sakta  sig  men  om  natten  inkom  ett 
f6rbarmeligt  strangt  wader  ifran  W.  S.  W.  hvilket  hela  den 

natten  mycket  rasade. 

d.    17.     Pastod  samma  storm  och  dref  oss  ater  till  Riigen 

dar   wi   ater   gingo  ofver  stag  och   at   natten   oktes   han  sa 
hardt,   at   watnet   for  i  sjon   liksom   urwader  om  wintertid. 
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Wattnet  for  in  och  ut  i  skeppet  alt  med  en  strom  och  fors : 
alt  det  i  skeppet  inte  fastbundit  war  for  och  slangdes 
waggemellan,  mycket  gick  sonder,  fonster,  lanternan,  flaskor, 
puttelier,  etc.  Uti  och  med  samma  storm  wrakte  wi  ater 
tillbaka  till  Skanska  landet  langt  tillbaka  ifran  den  ort  wi 
forr  woro. 

d.  18.  Fingo  wi  se  Skanska  landet  sedan  folket  om 
morgonen  hade  skaffat  (d.  e.  atit)  wadret  hade  sig  da  nagot 
saktat.     Gud  wari  lof  som  den  alendigheten  andade ! 

Emellan  Bornholm  och  Mon  are  allenast  i  5  mihl  men  de 
are  oss  swara  nog,  den  danska  mon  eller  Jungfrun,  si  jocari 
liceat  et  valeam  ar  alt  for  stor  pa  sig,  wi  fria  lange  nog  till 
henne  men  hon  will  annu  intet  gifva  audients. 

N.  B.  Den  alldrahogste  Gud  wari  ewinnerlig  lof  och  pris 
at  iag  det  ringaste  intet  har  kandt  mig  ondt  af  nagon  sjo, 
utan  lika  frisk  ja  anda  friskare  an  pa  landet,  men  det  swaraste 
ar  for  mig  den  harda  mat  som  iag  harom  bord  maste  ata, 
dock  hjelper  det  intet.     Gud  wari  lof  madan  halsan  star  bi. 

Sedan  wi  om  middagen  hade  skaffat,  lodade  wi  och  fingo 
20  fambnar,  darfore  lato  wi  ga  langre  under  landet  tilldess  alt 
folket  hade  skaffat,  da  gingo  wi  ofver  stag.  Wadret  war 
samma  men  mycket  makligare  och  begynte  smaningom  att 
regna  hallandes  sa  pa  mest  hela  natten. 

d.  18.  Sedan  wi  hade  skaffat  on  middagen  begynte  det 
regna  sakta  och  holt  pa  mest  hela  natten. 

d.  19.  Woro  wi  hardt  under  Skane,  syntes  och  da  kyrkian 
wid  Trelleborg.  Winden  war  da  hel  stilla  och  luften  tiock  och 
dunkel,  staendes  liksom  pa  berad  hvad  det  skulle  blifva.  Mot 
natten  blef  ater  ett  hardt  wader  ell.  N.  W.  hvilket  hela  dagen 
efter  d.  20  warade  och  mot  natten  med  regn  sig  sachtade. 

d.  19  war  det  hel  lungt  doch  tocknogt  wi  kunde  da  se  wid 
Trelleborg  en  kyrkia  hwilken  skellrade  sniohvit  och  hog  uti 
stranden. 

Not,  Emot  alia  stormar  hafva  vist  sig  i  sion  da  det  war 
lungt  ett  slag  fisk  hwilka  kallas  Springare  stora  sasom  laxar 
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kullra  on  nar  de  komma  ofverst  i  wattnet,  med  stort  furs 
sande  liksom  de  wore  ett  swin.  Skeppsfolket  sade  dem  intet 
duga  att  ata  utan  at  de  fulla  aro  af  tran  och  speck. 

d.  20.  Fingo  wi  afven  se  den  elaka  Mon  (Rudbeck  i  Atland 
kallar  henne  Manon  ell.  Meun,  pa  Lai.  Insulam  lunae.  vid. 
Auct.)  men  finge  intet  mer  af  henne  utan  maste  ga  och  kryssa 
hela  dagen  och  natten. 

d.  21.  Kommo  wi  nagorlunda  nar  Meun,  och  mot  aftonen 
blef  wadret  oss  forderligt  sa  att  wi  gingo  forbi  Meun,  bort  om 
Stevens  udd  och  dar  kastade  ankar. 

d.  21/22  ell.  om  natten  opwaxte  en  N.  W.  och  W.  N.  W. 
storm  och. 

d.  22  annu  mer  oktes  at  wi  ingen  wag  kommo,  utan 
maste  liggia  och  rida  for  ankar,  stormen  stod  anda  pa  om 
natten. 

d.  21.  Finge  wi  Meun  fatt.  Pa  hennes  ostra  sida  skellrade 
hon  heel  hvit  af  kritberg  som  pa  henne  are,  men  kritan  sades 
af  skeppsfolket  wara  hard. 

d.  23  sprang  widen  litet  uti  W.  N.  W.  da  hissade  wi  ankar 
efter  wadret  war  nagot  sa  nar  makligt,  och  seglade  forbi  Drako 
till  Sundet  dit  wi  sent  om  aftonen  kommo,  da  wi  strax  begafvo 
oss  till  Helsingor  och  togo  wart  logement  pa  Stralsunds  wapn, 
Sahl.  Corfits  Branns  ankja  en  god  arlig  wardinna. 

d.  23  da  wi  seglade  syntes  pa  wanstra  handen  mycket  wal 
Kiopenhamn,  pa  hogra  sago  wi  Skanor  och  Carlscrona ;  wid 
Kiopenhamn  ar  ett  farligt  inlopp,  dar  lago  5  tunnor  i  wagen, 
dem  wi  lato  pa  wanstra  sidan  dito  maste  en  altid  ga  och  loda  ; 
det  grundaste  wi  fingo  war  4  famb.  och  skeppet  gick  tre 
fambnar  djupt  ell.  18  foot.  I  Kjopenhamn  war  allenast  nagra 
torn  4  ell.  5.  Syntes  och  hans  flotta. 

d.  26.  Woro  wi  pa  Fridrichsborg  och  besago  alia  rariteter 
som  dar  woro  att  se. 

d.  26.  Fridrichsborg  ligger  3  danska  mihl  ifn.  Helsingohr, 
dar  woro  atskilliga  rariteter,  dock  sadana  som  man  forr  har 
sedt. 
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d.  28.  Om  aftonen  foro  wi  on  bord. 

d.  29.  Klockan  3  efter  middagen  gingo  wi  till  segels  men 
kommo  inte  langre  an  till  Kollen  3  mihl,  dar  sprang  winden  i 
Norden  darfor  maste  wi  tillbaka,  men  wadret  blef  sa  hardt  att 
wi  inte  kunde  fora  nagot  segel,  och  wiste  wi  ibland  intet  annat 
an  bade  tamp  tyg  och  master  skulle  brista,  war  och  dar  mycket 
farligt  for  oss.  i.  Hade  wi  en  sadan  hard  storm.  2.  War  det 
helt  morkt,  sa  af  regnet  som  natten.  3.  War  strommen 
hiskelig  stark  emot  oss.  4.  Maste  draga  i  fara  for  grund  pa 
begge  sidor,  dock  ahra  wari  Gud  wi  kommo  dock  klockan 
mellan  i  och  2  om  natten  till  hamns  litet  ifran  dar  wi  lago. 

d.  29  da  wi  gingo  tillbaka  fran  Kolen  syntes  ett  skepp 
komma  efter  oss  som  hade  mist  sin  stormast  det  war  ratt 
omkeligt  att  pasee,  Gud  bewara  oss  ifran  den  noden. 

Not.  Huru  wacktaren  i  Helsingohr  ropar  omkring  staden 
om  nattene. 

d.  30.  31  Augusti  och  d.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Septembri  lago 
wi  borfasta  for  Nordan  och  Nordwast  wind  d.  7  wart  helt  stilla 
at  inte  en  fiader  rordes  sasom  wi  tala. 

d.  6,  som  war  en  Sondag  woro  wi  i  land  i  Helsingohr  och 
dar  klockan  10  horde  forst  en  dansk  predikan,  hallen  af 
Kongens  ofversteprast  den  forr  hade  warit  en  gemen  prast  i 
Jutland,  och  darifran  blef  strax  kongens  Beichtsfater  (sedan 
han  Doctori  titel  forst  ernatt.)  efter  middagen  horde  wi  Klock, 
2  hans  Tyska  prast,  hwilken  sig  hiskeligen  i  stolen  affekterade 
och  hade  sa  nar  alldrig  wetat  ga  tadan.  Not.  Prasterna 
brukade  intet  paraceve  sasom  wi  utan  i  dess  stalle  en  lang 
bon.  Exordia  woro  mycket  langa,  mycket  langre  an  wi 
nagonsin  bruka.  Prasterna  gingo  utan  kappor,  hade  el  jest  en 
rock  den  de  kalla  Rocklin,  och  pipkrage  och  en  temlig 
underlig  och  rolig  hatt.  Samma  dag  woro  wi  i  Kongshagen 
(Kongens  tradgard),  hvarest  ar  ett  litet  wackert  Stenhus.  Dit 
kom  danska  Kongen,  hans  drottning  Cronprincen  och  hans 
gemal  (en  furstinna  ifran  Mechlenburg)  med  hela  switen  och 
hollo  dar  aftonward,  dar  fingo  wi  se  allesamman  wal.     Kongen 
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war  en  liten  skroplig  herre,  gick  och  rultade  pa  bada  benen. 
Cronprinsen  war  en  frisk  ung  herre  om  sina  23  ahr.  Hans 
gemal  sag  ratt  tack  ut.  Drottningen  agerade  och  kongen  wid 
hans  ditkommelse  ofr.  lindt,  for  det  han  hade  buxbom  i  hatten, 
af  hwilket  tradslag  dar  ar  en  god  ymmnighet.  Traden  woro 
stora  och  gangwis  satte  upp  till  en  hog  kull,  sa  hoga  och 
stora  at  de  sades  inga  maken  finnas  i  Europa  forutan  i  Frank- 
rike,  de  sades  wara  sa  gamla  sasom  slottet  Cronoberg  d.  e.  uf. 
100  ahr, 

d.  8,  om  natten  fingo  wi  Sunnan  wind  (d.  e.  anda  undan 
fore)  derfore  gafwo  wi  oss  i  Herrans  namn  om  morgonen  till 
segels  for  de  wind  och  seglade  den  dagen  forbi  Kollen  dar 
wara  twenne  gossar  af  kajutan  doptes  inom  bord,  de  andra 
lofvade  penningar.  Mot  aftonen  fingo  wi  se  Anaut  och  sedan 
pa  aftonwakten  pa  det  fjarde  glaset  fyren  pa  Nidingen,  ratt  i 
morgonstunden  fingo  wi  se  fyren  pa  Skagen,  hvilken  ar 
yttersta  klinten  eller  naset  af  Jutland. 

d.  8.  Da  wi  foro  forbi  Kollen,  ett  hogt  berg  som  sa  heter, 
maste  alia  som  dar  ej  forr  hafva  warit  dopas  d.  e.  af  storran  i 
sjon  springa  3  ganger  och  strax  opdragas.  Wara  2  cajutagossar 
doptes  pa  decket,  de  andre  och  wi  utlofwade  penningar.  En 
Matros  (d.  e.  gemene  basman)  fast  han  an  dar  forr  warit 
sprang  dock  af  Storran  3  ganger,  i  for  kongens  skull,  2 
skeppets  skepparens  och  folkets  skull,  3  alia  wackra  pigors 
skull.     Men  i  mitt  stalle  skulle  wal  Fanen  dar  ifran  sprungit. 

d.  9.  Foro  wi  langs  Skagen,  men  efter  winden  sprang  i 
waster  nagot  maste  wi  laggja  war  kosa  battre  at  Norige  och 
segla  sa  hela  natten. 

d.  9.  Kom  en  bat  om  bord  til  loss  med  Kabbeljo  eller  stor 
torsk  sasom  laxar.  Captein  kopte  af  dem  25  St.  for  i^  R.  B. 
ell.  5>^  danska  Caroliner  ell,  72  styfwer,  kommer  St,  saledes 
att  kosta  efter  wart  mynt  13  ohre  wid  pass. 

Not,  I  Sundet  mete  folket  flundror,  fingo  och  nagra 
knorrhanor  (ett  slags  fisk,  sir  uth  sasom  simpor),  Item  2  ell. 
3  pierca  en  fisk  spraklot  ell.  randog,  med  borst  pa  ryggen 
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liksom  giers  forgiftigare  an  en  orm,  ty  om  han  far  sticka  nagon 
med  sin  borst,  swaller  den  meniskan  opp  och  blifver  dod, 
remedium  ar  at  en  strax  ater  bans  lefwer  ra,  fisken  ar  stor 
sasom  en  lagom  liten  lake  eller  torsk  duger  eljest  ata.  I 
Helsingohr  finge  wi  ata  makrill  och  hwitding,  begge  stora 
och  sota  fiskar.  I  Nordsjon  syntes  och  roda  sjokalfwar  ratt 
i  en  myckenhet. 

d.  lo.  Fore  middag  skaffandet  fingo  wi  kanningen  af 
Norige,  winden  war  ost  Sud  ost,  en  god  gang  for  oss  sa 
temUg  dock  gingo  wi  by-de-wind,  sedan  blef  winden  S.  O.  en 
god  koring  med  hwilken  wi  gingo  ii  mihl  till  dess  wi  fingo 
Jutska  refwet  fast,  da  lodade  wi  och  fingo  25  famb.  Mot 
midnat  sprang  winden  i  en  hiskelig  hastighet  uti  nordwast, 
hwilken  war  sa  hard  et  det  ar  obeskrifweligt.  Stormen  ell. 
watnet  for  pa  bada  sidor  in  och  syntes  intet  annat  an  hela 
decket  war  eld  af  den  salta  sion.  Sa  gingo  wi  hela  natten  och 
dagen  efter  d.  12  war  samma  storm  uti  hwilken  wi  wrakte  in 
pa  Jutland  sa  at  wi  alia  twiflade  om  wart  skepp  och  lif,  alia 
woro  forlossade.  Mot  Middagen  hollo  wi  bon  och  lofwade  de, 
fattige  hwar  och  en.  Sedan  kastade  wi  ankar  pa  1 5  fambnar, 
dar  for  oppne  Sion  lago  och  redo, 

d.  12.  och  d.  13.  om  morgonen  lofte  wi  ankar  och  mot 
middagen  begynte  at  segla  at  Norrige,  dit  wi  mot  middagen 
d.  14  kommo,  och  fingo  dar  loos  och  gingo  sa  till  hambns 
hambnen  war  sa  kostelig  som  hon  nagonsin  kunde  wara 
benamd  Kortesund.  Foro  wi  sa  till  lands  till  Gastgifwaren  pa 
Rafseaas  och  blefwo  wal  unfagnade,  fingo  och  dar  weta  at 
Franska  Caperen  Johan  Bart  lag  ifran  oss  yi  mihl  uti  koa  och 
kalf  och  wente  war  dag  pa  bohr,  doch  emedan  han  med  oss 
intet  hade  att  bestalla  fruchtade  wi  sa  honom  intet. 

d.  15.  Begynte  winden  blasa  Nord  ost,  men  wi  kunde 
intet  ga  upp,  formedels  at  seglen  maste  lappas,  bramseglen 
aldeles  nedtagas,  frist  watn  hamtas,  och  annat  pa  skeppet 
skulle  lagas. 

d.  15.  Da  wi  lago  i  hamnen  fingo  wi  kopa  atskillliga  slag 
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fisk  sasom  koot  (ett  qwarter  stor  blaacktig  pa  ryggen  sasom 
stromming  men  tjockare  och  bredare  likt  nastan  sasom  giers^ 
dock  uthan  fjall  liksom  stromming  ell.  laxoring.)  2  Humber, 
intet  rat  alldeles  stora  dock  ^  aln  lang  eller  litet  mera,  deras 
klor  hade  de  fastbundit.  3.  Blastack,  stor  som  torsk  men 
blasppracklog.  4.  Berggylta,  en  fyllig  fisk,  stor  sasom  en 
storbukot  abbor,  ell.  Sasom  en  linnare  men  rosprecklot. 
5.  Krabbor,  ell.  palttorskor,  are  wal  krabbor,  men  runda  ligga 
i  skahl  likson  ostren.  6  Orter  eller  laxoringer  stora  sasom 
stora  sykar.  7  Rodsneckor,  stora  sason  sill,  men  rod,  sades 
af  folket  som  dem  hade  wara  sa  god  som  lax.  pari  modo  ac 
blastack  och  bergyltor. 

Landet  eller  siokanten  war  mycket  bergog,  och  grymt  at 
se  uppa,  woro  dock  emellan  bergen  liufliga  patser,  akrar  sma 
och  angstycken  wid  hwilka  folket  sina  hus  satt  hafwa,  husen 
woro  sma  natta  och  wackra.  Folket  som  wi  dar  rakade 
allestades  war  godt  och  mycket  vanligt  och  herbergerligt 
wiste  och  at  undfagna  oss  med  mat  och  dricka,  det  wi  dem 
richtigt  betalte  ofwer  och  intet  under. 

d.  16  och  17  war  winden  heel  ostadig,  regnade  och 
mychet  och  blaste,  men  den  1 7  hela  eftermiddagen  war  winden 
N,  O.  wi  torde  inte  ga  ut  forr  an  wi  fingo  fornimma  om  han 
wille  wara  bestandig,  och  eftersasom  han  blaste  sedan  hela 
nattan  en  god  kuhl  gafwo  wi  oss  i  herrans  namn  till  sios, 

d.  18,  och  begynte  thet  klarna  upp  i  N.  O.  darfore  gjorde 
wi  oss  hopp  om  stadig  wind. 

d.  18,  da  wi  uhr  hamnen  kommo  och  gingo  for  segel  sago 
wi  den  Engelska  flotan  med  then  wi  dock  inte  gjorde 
compagnie  utan  fort  forom, 

d.  19,  stod  samma  wind,  och  hade  wi  da  om  morgonen 
bittida  Jutska  refwet  i  kanning.  Om  middagen  lodade  wi 
ater  och  fingo  afsa  med  litet  gran  sand  under  lodet  hwaraf  wi 
markte  at  wi  woro  refwet  forbi,  wi  gingo  det  ofwer  pa  30  och 
35  fambnar,  wadret  blef  hret  harligt,  stillade  och  platt  af  mot 
aftonen  men  mot  natten  begynte  thet  blasa  S.  W.  darfore 
maste  wi  ga  by  de  wind,  ty  the  wadret  war  war  koosa  twart 
emot. 
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d.  19,  da  wi  woro  pa  refwet  sago  wi  en  hiskelig  stor  fisk 
waltra  sig  i  sion  at  watnet  sprutades  anda  i  skyn,  nar  han  lat 
sig  se  uhr  watnet  syntes  han  wara  stor  och  lang  nastan  som 
skeppet.  Manga  andra  sma  springare  woro  framfor  honom, 
och  emedan  winden  hret  stilla  begynte  Constabelen  och 
Botsman  fiska  med  sina  refwar,  och  fingo  3  stora  kabbeljor. 
Syntes  och  2  ell.  3  Seglare  jamte  oss. 

d.  20.  Strax  i  gryningen  sprang  winden  uti  Nordan, 
hwilken  gjorde  oss  en  god  gang  an  S.  W.  och  SW  t.  W, 
men  wadret  oktes  sa  at  det  war  under,  och  medan  wi  gingo 
sida  for  de  wind,  slingrade  skeppet  icke  battre  nasten  an  sidst 
uti  den  forra  N.  W.  stormen,  som  wi  hade  wid  Jutland,  mot 
aftonen  lodade  wi  och  fingo  slick  pa  30  fambnar  hwaraf  wi 
merkte  at  wi  woro  under  Dogger  bank,  och  i  det  4  glaset  af 
forsta  nattwackten  lodade  wi  och  fingo  sand  daraf  wi  fornummo 
oss  wara  pa  banken, 

d.  21  lodade  wi  och  fingo  16  fm.  wi  woro  da  mitt  uppa 
bancken,  winden  hade  da  kastat  sig  i  waster,  darfore  maste  wi 
ga  nagot  knappt,  dock  gick  det  brott,  medan  winden  war 
foglig,  och  wi  kunde  fora  wara  segel. 

d.  22,  23,  24,  gingo  wi  och  brottades  med  sion,  stundom 
i  motwader  war  dock  mast  wastlig  eller  W.,  W.  N.  W.,  S.  W., 
och  sa  bortat. 

d.  24  fingo  wi  se  Engelska  flotan,  med  hwilken  wi  sokte 
att  gora  compagnie.  dito  sago  wi  huru  en  Fransk  Capare, 
borttog  en  Engelsk  krejare  bak  uti  deras  flotta.  Om  natten 
efter  wi  det  sag  gjorde  wi  oss  redo  med  gewahr  och  lato 
luntan  brinna  i  alt  fall  nagon  skulle  oss  forraska. 

d.  25  Om  natten  kom  ett  hiskeligt  wader  ifran  Sunnan 
med  regn  och  storm  intet  nastan  battre  an  det  wi  hade  under 
Jutska  refwet,  saktade  sig  dock  efter  middagen,  och  blaste  inte 
om  natten. 

d.  26  blef  ater  wastan  med  then  wi  gingo  och  bande 
i  sion  och  kommo  nastan  hwarken  ater  eller  fram,  mot  natten 
blef  ater  en  storm  med  hardt  regn,  sa  at  wi  hela  war  resa  har 
nastan  hwar  dag  haft  regn  och  stygt  wader,  wi  lago  da  och 
drefwo  om  natten. 
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d.  27  som  war  Sondag,  gingo  wi  i  samma  motwader 
ofver  stag  in  at  landet  hwilket  war  den  fjarde  gangen  wi 
landet  wid  Yarmouth  och  Orford  sokte,  ty  fast  an  wi  kommo 
sa  langt  in  till  landet  at  wi  fingo  se  thet  grumloga  wattnet, 
kunde  we  intet  dock  taga  nagon  landkanning  for  det  tiocka 
wadret.  Mot  aftonen  efter  regnet  klarnade  thet,  da  fingo  wi 
se  landet  sedan  wi  nu  alt  ifran  den  18  bara  himmel  och  waten 
sedt,  wi  woro  darfore  glade  at  wi  fingo  wist  se  huru  langt  wi 
kommit,  ty  fast  an  wi  skoto  solens  hogd  i  sion  och  darefter 
domde  at  wi  skulle  sa  omtrent  wara  sasom  wi  woro  blefwo  wi 
dock  nu  sa  mycket  mer  forwissade.  Vi  skulle  wal  ga  till 
ankars,  men  hollo  dock  radligare  halla  sion  gingo  derfore  at 
sion  forsta  wackten,  den  andra  lago  och  drefwo.  Not,  alt ;  if. 
den  18  till  d.  27  om  aftonen  sago  wi  intet  annat  an  himmel  och 
waten. 

d.  27.  Forr  an  iag  holt  skeppspredikan  strax  efter 
morgongebeten,  kom  en  Fransk  Capare  och  lade  just  anda  at 
OSS,  sa  at  kulan  peep  fram  for  stammen  men  wi  broskade  inte 
upp  for  honom  utan  ophissade  wart  skarnforsegel  och  gjorde 
OSS  fardiga  till  motwarn,  hwar  till  wi  alia  woro  hret  resolwerade, 
da  han  det  sag,  sedan  han  hade  efterfragat  hwaden  wi  kommo 
och  hwart  wi  skulle  for  han  sin  wag  och  torde  inte  waga  kast 
ty  han  war  allenast  en  Fregatt. 

d.  28.  Kommo  wi  5  ganger  at  landet  mellan  Orford  nas 
och  Torp  nas.  Hielp  Gud  huru  tiockt  det  watnet  war  och 
hwad  for  en  Fluxus  et  refiuxus  mmHs  dar  war,  d.  e.  ut  loquunt 
Ebbe  och  flod. 

Wille  ater  inte  ga  till  ankars  uthan  holt  sjon.  Om  natten 
rakade  wi  pa  hallenska  Fiskare  flottan  a  150  eller  mera  skepp 
sason  iag  rakna  kunde,  we  hade  nog  gora  innan  wi  kommo 
dem  igenom.  Om  morgonen  kommo  2  deras  convojer  till  oss, 
den  forsta  skot  skarpt  sa  kulan  hurrade  om  framstammen  at 
wi  skulle  braska  oss  det  wi  och  gjorde  och  sedan  han  med  oss 
hade  talat  for  han  sin  wag  tillika  med  hela  flottan  at  Yarmouth 
at  fiska  efter  sill.     De  sade  sig  nu  forst  kommit  ell.  i  forgar 
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och  plagade  dar  liggia  hela  3  manader,  dicebant  quoz  (at) 
anno  praterito  den  Franska  Caparen  Jean  Bart  hade  wunnit 
confojerna  och  flottan  opbrant,  derfore  hade  de  nu  6  ell  8 
convojer. 

Not.  Uti  den  hiskeliga  stormen  som  wi  hafwa  warit  hade 
wart  skepp  tagit  nagon  laka  sa  att  wi  hwart  glas  maste  till 
pumpen,  dock  gofo.  skepsfolket  sig  intet  darwid,  sagandes 
sig  i  fast  storre  fara  warit,  dar  de  inte  annat  fatt  gora  an 
pumpa,  och  anda  kommit  fram. 

d.  28  gingo  wi  ater  till  lands  och  fingo  god  kanning 
daraf,  men  wille  inte  sattja  ankar  uthan  med  samma  mot  wader 
(som  nu  en  lang  tid  hade  blast)  begafwo  oss  till  sion,  och  ater 
d  29  tillbaka  igen,  da  wi  medan  wadret  bedarade  och  Ebben 
kom,  ell  strommen  emot  oss  kastade  ankar.  Gud  wari  lof 
at  wi  en  gang  kommo  sa  nar  at  wi  fingo  kasta  ankar. 
pa  Engelska  sidan,  Winden  war  lika  sasom  forr,  dock  mot 
aftonen  begynte  blasa  S.  W.  h'ken.  for  oss  war  ganska  knapp. 
Wi  windade  ankar  och  gafwo  oss  till  segels,  serdeles  emedan 
och  floden  da  kom,  gingo  sa  2  ell.  2)^  mihl  med  floden  till 
Alborg. 

d.  30.  Klockan  5  om  morgonen  da  floden  kom  gingo  wi 
litet  fram  men  ratt  som  wi  kommo  mitt  Emellan  Orford  Nes 
och  Orford  hamn  da  gick  styrman  for  langt  fram  pa  en  sandor 
benamd  Medelgrund.  Folket  och  wi  alia  blef  ilia  till  mods 
ty  thet  stufwade  och  stotte  manga  ganger  och  stumdon  harda 
stoter,  iag  menta  det  skulle  ga  i  kras,  iag  flittade  ratt  om 
i  kajutan  if  ran  golf  wet  nar  hon  tog  stotarna,  dock  efter  en 
liten  stund  kommo  wi  uthaf  sandrefwelen.  Gud  wari  evigt 
lof  och  prys.  Gingo  sa  ett  litet  stycke  pa  8  fambnar.  dar 
kastade  wi  ankar,  medan  Ebbe  begynte  da  komma  och  Captein 
for  i  land  at  skaffa  sig  loots.  Jag  gick  darpa  med  Timbermam 
i  watngangen  och  sag  hwad  laka  skeppet  hade  tagit,  markte 
at  pa  ett  glas  ell.  yi  tima  2^  tum  watn  blifwit  i  skeppet 
hwilket  intet  war  sa  onde  tiender  ty  wi  markte  da  wal  at  wi 
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kunde  halla  lans.  Mot  aften  kom  captein  om  bord  med  lots 
och  emedan  da  floden  kom  hissade  wi  segel  och  kommo  litet 
stycke  fram  till  Barsley  cliff,  lago  sa  dar  ofwer  natten. 

d.  30.  Da  wi  gingo  forbi  Engelska  wallen  syntes  deras 
akrar  wackra  liufliga  och  grona.  Om  natten  29/30  sago  wi 
nagra  skepp  med  Confoi  ga  bort  at  Yarmouth  at  hamta 
stenkohl,  ty  dar  finnes  stenkohl,  och  annorstades  uti  landet 
inte ;  Landet  stod  lyksom  i  en  rok,  formentes  wara  af 
Stenkohlsroken  ty  de  branna  dar  intet  annat. 

Om  thet  medel  grundet,  dar  wart  skepp  stotte  skrifwer  en 
Engelsk  bok  [There  are  two  illegible  words  here. — Ed.] 
Captein  hade  (fremsta  bladet  war  borta  iag  fick  inte  weta 
Autoris  namn)  saledes. 

The  Middle  Ground  at  Orford  Ness. 

This  middle  ground  is  a  bank  that  lieth  between  Orford 
Ness  and  Orford-Haven,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which 
at  low-water  there  is  eighteen  foot,  and  between  it  and  the 
shore  you  will  have  five  or  six  fathom  ;  it  lies  one-third  of  the 
way  off  to  the  Whiting  sand.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
Between  this  and  the  Whiting  there  is  six  or  seven  fathom 
water. 

N.  B.  Men  lotsen  sade  att  wi  stodo  pa  Whiting  ty  han 
sade  at  reddet  i  sundet  ar  djupt  nog. 

30.  7  bri.  och  1,8  bri.  Sago  wi  en  annen  flotta  ater  igen 
med  convoi  som  gingo  efter  stenkohl. 

d.  I.  Octobris  klocken  6  kom  floden,  med  hwilken  wi 
gafwo  oss  till  segels,  och  gingo  sa  och  kryssade  i  samma 
motwader,  som  annu  star,  doch  Gudi  lof  det  ar  wackert  och 
klart  wader  fast  det  ar  oss  emot,  klockan  omtrent  9  ell.  10 
fingo  wi  se  tunnan  pa  Gunfleet  (en  sand  bank  som  sa  hether) 
och  sedan  da  Ebbe  kom  satte  wi  ankar  wid  andra  sidan  af 
samma  bank,  wid  Spits  Tunnan  dock  langt  ifran,  pa  1 1 
fambnar,  Hwilka  11  fambnar  sedan  nar  Ebbe  utflodde 
minskades  sa  mycket  at  wi  intet  hade  mer  an  7  fambnar. 
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d.  I.  Octobris  da  wi  kommo  nagot  forbi  Gunfleets  buoy 
(d.  e.  Gunflits  tunna)  sago  wi  ofwan  wattnet  sta  en  mast  med 
meessen  na.     Sades  wara  ett  skepp  som  pa  Banken  blifwit. 

d.  2.  Octobris  klockan  7  om  morgonen  nar  floden  kom 
gingo  wi  ater  till  wags,  foro  da  forbi  Spits  buoy,  och  sedan 
wid  pass  klockan  10  Tunnan  wid  Middle  grund,  hwar  gent 
emot  syntes  Whittaker  beacon  (en  stor  och  hog  stang,  hwit 
wid  watnet  och  ofwerst  men  swart  mitt  uti),  gingo  sa  litet  till 
wi  fingo  6^  fambn,  da  i  frucktan  for  Middle  grund,  som  ligger 
dar  strax  utmed  gingo  of.  stag  och  loverade  sa  till  dess  wi 
kommo  in  mot  Shoal  beacon  (en  stor  stake  till  grundsmarke) 
dar  kom  Ebbe  emot  oss  och  efter  dar  inte  war  godt  att  Hggia 
for  ankar  gingo  wi  litet  battre  ned  och  kastade  ankar.  Sedan 
wi  hade  skaffat  klockan  omtrent  2  efter  middag  blef  winden 
O.  S.  O.  wi  lyftade  ankar  och  seglade  mot  Ebbe,  och  krallade 
sa  litet  fram  ;  Gingo  sa  forbi  Shoe  beacon  och  kommo  in  mot 
Black  tayle  (en  tunna  ell.  stang  som  sa  heter)  lade  thar  ankar. 

d.  2.  Syntes  pa  middle  grund  och  en  mast  af  en  forgangen 
,  farkost. 

Not.  annu  star  samma  sunnan  wind,  doch  Gudi  lof  han  ar 
mager,  liuflig  och  wacker  at  strommen  kan  fora  oss  braf  fort. 

Ater  motte  wi  i  dag  en  stenkohls  flotta. 

Twert  emot  Shoe  beacon  lag  en  bank  som  heter  Mouhl, 
emellan  hwilka  bankar  kan  wara  intet  stort  mer  an  ett  godt 
bysseskott,  dar  som  Farwattnet  ar.  Pa  Mouhlen  syntes  en  mast 
sta  sades  wara  af  ett  skepp  son  dar  forgats. 

Dar  gent  emot  ofwan  Shoe  beacon  syntes  ligga  sason  en 
swart  tunna,  sades  och  wara  ett  forggangit  skepp. 

Not.  Wart  Skepp  Palmbom  hade  om  bord  sin  last  i  jern 
och  litet  massing 
Skepp.       lib. — 
3887  4  7.     Derfore  lopp  frackten  emellan  Stock- 


holm ock  London  sasom  wi  utraknade  782  pund,  4  skill.,  71^^ 


rl47 

pene. 


d.  2,  da  wi  om  aftonen  kastade  ankar  blef  thet  for  oss 
oklart,  och  skeppet  begynte  at  drifwa  in  at  andra  banken,  wi 
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woro  alle  ater  i  raddnaga,  kastade,  uth  thet  andra  ankaret  och 
wiiidade  upp  thet  forra  som  ther  af  blef  oklart,  at  bojan  hade 
fastnat  in  under  skeppet  uti  den  refwan  som  det  fick  nar  thet 
stotte,  ty  da  stottes  ett  stort  stycke  bort  fran  rodret.  Wi  hade 
nog  gora  blef  dock  alt  klart  Gudi  lof.  men  bojan  satt  dock  allt 
fast. 

d.  3.  nar  floden  kom  klockan  8-9  begafvo  wi  oss  ater  till 
segels  gingo  forby  Black  tayle,  hwar  gent  emot  syntes  en 
tunna  pa  Oare  edge  bank.  Och  emeden  winden  blef  hret 
stilla  och  stormen  forde  oss  for  nar  banken  maste  wi  kasta 
ankar.  Sedan  wi  hade  skaffat  begynte  winden  litet  mer  blasa, 
gingo  sa  battre,  forby  Noure  tunna  uthanfor  Isle  of  Sheppey 
och  sa  fort  till  Lee,  hwilket  war  ett  wackert  land  at  pase,  dar 
mitt  mot  ligger  en  bank  bend.  Middleground  hwarpa  war 
och  en  tunna,  den  wi  lemnade,  om  Styrbord,  ell,  hogra 
sidan  om  skeppet,  och  lade  sa  ankar  wid  Lee. 

d.  3.  da  wi  skaffade  kom  till  oss  om  bord  en  Swensk  man 
at  oss  pahelsa  ifran  den  Engelska  flottan  som  dar  lag,  bnd. 
Johan  Nopp,  en  god  Swensk,  som  och  i  tre  ahr  warit  uthe 
ifran  Swerige. 

I  riveret  hwilket  besgyner  dar  ifran  man  ser  landet  pa 
bada  sidor  ell.  wid  Lee,  lago  allenast  skepp  och  farkoster, 
ibland  hwilka  somliga  wille  uppfore  och  sonliga  uthfore. 

d.  4.  Lyfte  wi  ankar  men  kommo  inte  langre  med 
strommen  an  till  Hope,  ty  winden  blef  sa  stilla  at  intet  rordes 
nn  fjader  pa  wattnet,  sa  att  den  dagen  kunde  hafwa  passerat 
for  en  wacker  sommardag,  men  mot  natten  sprang  winden  till 
NW.  och  blef  en  hard  storm  af  med  regn  och  slagg. 

d.  4,  som  war  den  17  Dom.  post  trin't.  horde  wi  larkjan 
liufligen  siunga  hvilket  sa  sent  inte  sker  i  Swerige,  wadret 
war  och  heel  warmt. 

Om  Sondag  aftonen  omtalade  lotzen  at  for  12  ell.  14 
degar  hade  the  sett  en  hvalfish  som  pa  grundet  drifwit  och 
sedan  inty  tadan  kommit,  och  sa  blifwit  dar  dod,  langden  war 
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1 8  foot,  bredden  ofver  ryggen  6  foot.    Wi  kunde  inte  annat 
tro  an  det  war  den  samma  som  wi  sago  i  sion  d.  i8,  7  bri. 

d.  5.  I  samma  regn  och  blast  lato  wi  med  floden  drifwain 
till  Gravesand,  strax  nedan  om  Blockhusen,  dar  kastade  wi 
ankar  och  satte  den  H.  Styrmanen  Mr.  John  Lee  som  oss  pa 
grundet  satte,  pa  landet. 

d.  5.  Nar  wi  kommo  till  Blockhusen  kom  Besokaren  om 
Bord. 

d.  6.  Kommo  wi  ater  langre  fram  med  floden  till  Long- 
reeds  hwarifran  wi  om  aftonen  satte  oss  till  lands  till  Black- 
wald  (forstaden  af  London)  och  woro  ofwer  natten  i  Stockholms 
herberge. 

d.  6.  Kommo  wi  till  lands.  Gud  wari  ewinnerlig  lof  som 
sa  nadeligen  oss  pa  resan  uppehallit  hafwer,  och  nu  med 
halsan  och  walstand  till  lands  forhielpt. 

d.  7.  Om  morgonen  motte  wi  H.  Auren  och  sedan  om 
aftonen  efter  Master  Oriots  ledsagande  gingo  till  Commissions 
Sekreteraren  af  SwerigeH.  Leioncrona  hvilken  lofvadeval  om 
vart  varf  bestalla. 

d.  8.  Fick  iag  tala  med  Messrs.  Majer  &  Brenberg  till 
hvilken  wi  hade  war  vexel  a  180  pund  Sterling,  a  25  B.  K. 
pundet  gor  4500  Bkt.  Wexelrewersen  steg  och  steg  sedan  alt 
hogre  att  han  blef  till  28. 

d.  9.  Betalte  iag  Captein  for  just  9  weckor,  som  iag  pa 
skeppet  ifran  Stockholm  till  London  warit  a  ducat  om 
weckan  19  RB  och  2  RB  till  de  fattige,  dem  han  och  emottog, 
hwilka  iag  lofwade  (det  alia  som  pa  skeppet  woro  och  efter 
sitt  rad  gjorde)  da  vi  woro  i  lifTaran  in  under  Jutland. 

I  London  ibland  andra  wanner  och  Befordrare,  bor  H. 
Oriot  serdeles  nammas  ty  han  bestallte  om  mast  alt  det  vi  af 
noden  hade.  Talade  med  Redarena  pa  skeppet  halp  oss  at 
kopa  de  oss  nodiga  ting  etc.  Whar  passage  med  sitt  tillkehor 
kostade  oss  60  pund  forutan  7  pund  for  gossen  Jonas  och  6 
pund  Sterling  for  And.  Prints  den  anteligen  bonfalte  at 
folja  med. 
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d.  9.  Tingade  vi  oss  logement  hos  Mr.  Cheestrax  utmed 
the  royal  exchange  (Excambium  regium,  pa  Tyska  kallade  the 
honom  Borsen,  thet  ar  ett  stort  hus  dar  alia  kopman  komma 
samman  emellan  1 2  och  3  och  dar  talas  vid.) 

d.  10.  Flyttade  vi  i  qvarteret. 

d.  1 1 .  Woro  wi  i  ateskilliga  kyrkor  at  se  Gudstiensten, 
ibland  annat  sag  iag  och  i  Franska  kyrkian  at  prasten  stod 
och  med  peruk  och  hatten  pa. 

d.  12.  Woro  wi  till  maltid  hos  commissions  Sekreteraren 
af  Swerige  H.  Lejoncrona. 

d.  13.  Skref  bref  hem  till  min  K.  moder  uti  Mr.  Bremors 
couvert  pa  Amsterdam  och  Stockholm. 

Dagarna  dar  efter  gingo  wi  op  dageligen  afwacktade 
swar,  gorande  H.  Oriot  sin  hogsta  flyt  jemte  H.  Sekreteraren 
om  var  resa. 

d.  17.  Pick  bref  ifran  H.  Johan  Thelin  af  det  11,  7  bri. 

d.  20.  Begynte  iag  blifva  nagot  sink  i  hufwudet  och 
brostet. 

d.  25.  Maste  iag  hallas  wid  sangen,  skickade  strax  efter  en 
Doctare,  hvilken  sade  mig  hafva  en  feber,  och  cachexiam  i 
heela  kroppen,  lag  sa  under  hans  kur. 

d.  27.  Matte  iag  hafva  skrifvit  till  min  K  moder.  See  d. 
6  Marty.  [This  entry  was  made  in  March,  but  under  this 
date.— Ed.] 

d.  29.  War  My  Lords  day,  eller  den  dagen,  da  en  ny 
borgmastare  utwaldes.  Hwilket  skedde  med  stort  shers  och 
pomp.  Kastades  och  sa  mycket  raketer  och  swarmare 
(Squibs  and  Serpents)  at  en  Menniska  tankte  det  skuUe  alldrig 
ga  wahl. 

November. 

d.  4.  Fyrades  koningens  fodelses  dag. 

d.   5.    giordes   Tacksagelse  for   det   beskydd    Gud    dem 

giorde,  da  de  pawiske  pa  den  dagen  Ao. .  hade  arnat 

lata  springa  Parlamentet  och  hela  staden. 

d.  8.    War  iag  i  danska  kyrkia,    hwarest     aftonsangen, 
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prasten  eller  Dean  efter  textens  skriftande  mast  ga  under,  af 
orsak  at  hans  nasa  begynte  alt  for  mycket  at  bloda. 

d.  10.  Skref  iag  till  post  nastaren  i  Gotheborg  H.  Johan 
Thelin  och  uti  hans  couvert  till  min  K  moder,  Mag.  Argill, 
Bror.  Niels,  M,  Weslander,  M.  Auriwillig,  Morbror  i  Stockholm 
Mr.  Olof  Hagman,  H.  Wistrom  och  H.  Johan  Jeder,  brefvet 
gick  franko  till  Hamburg  for  3  skilling.  H.  Bjorck  lade  och 
sitt  in  uti  till  Gust,  Rudbeck  till  Uppsal.  Franko  till  Ham- 
burg.    Vid  d.  2  Marty. 

d.  15.  Invigdes  den  nya  Norska  kyrkian  med  boner  och 
predikan,  som  mest  dar  pa  gick  uth,  uplastes  ps.  24. 

Samma  dag,  som  war  Dnica.  23  post  Trinit,  maste  iag 
halla  mig  inne  och  hade  da  swara  kanningar  af  sjukdomen. 
Gud  hielpe  mig  for  min  Frelsares  Jesu  Christi  skull !     Amen. 

d.  16.  Fingo  wi  svar  pa  Borsen  af  H.  Lejoncrona,  at  hans 
Magst.  forst  liksom  nekat  till  war  resa,  dock  nu  sedermera 
samtyckt  och  latit  ga  befallning  at  wi  och  wara  saker  skola 
passera  fritt,  Gudi  wari  evinnerlig  lof  och  prys. 

Men  sedan  d  30  Nov.  fingo  vi  hora  at  Parlamentet 
emotsagt  det  senare  ell.  wara  bookers  frippasserande  utan 
Toll,  maste  wi  darfore  for  dem  tulla,  dock  hielper  det  intet. 
Gud  hielpe  oss  anda  fort.  Samma  dag  fingo  wi  fornimma  at 
det  skeppet  wi  woro  a  made  at  ga  med  war  af  de  Franske 
borttagit.     O.  H.  Gud  huru  forer  du  dine  underligen. 

Men  sedermera  finge  vi  vissa  tyender  at  det  warit  i  en 
hiskelig  hard  storm  och  miste  forutan  annat  jamval  rodret, 
bUfvit  sed  an  drifvit  ell.  huru  det  kunnat  styrt  till  Portugall, 
dar  det  sed  an  lagades  ater  till. 

d.  20.  Reste  Mr.  Wibhem  (?)  bort.  Samma  dag  woro  wi 
uppe  uti  monumentet  och  sago  kring  hela  staden,  kunde  dock 
inte  se  honom  all,  fast  an  det  war  heel  lius  och  klar  dag 
formedefs  roken  af  sten  kohlen  then  upgick  liksom  en 
tiockast  swart  dimba  ell.  skjy. 

d.  27.  Som  war  24  trinit  woro  wi  hos  Prints  Georgs  Prast 
Mr.  Mencken,  sedan  wi  hort  hans  predikan  for  Printsen. 
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Not.  Printsen  ar  konungens  broder,  sasom  och  war  Sahl 
drottnings,  har  till  gemal   Kong  Jacobs  den  fordrefnes  dotter. 

d.  29.  Woro  wi  till  maltids  hos  Danska  prasten.  Mag. 
Iwar  Brink, 

d.  2.  December  woro  wi  hos  Governeuren  Penn,  och 
talade  med  honom.  Han  utlet  sig  till  all  bewagenhet  och 
utlofvade  oss  sin  protection,  gaf  oss  och  manga  goda  admon- 
itioner,  hum  wi  dar  skulle  oss  stalla  och  atbara,  lofvade  och 
en  recommendation  till  sin  undergoverneur,  Gudi  wari 
evinnerlig  lof,  som  bojer  deras  sinnen  emot  oss  som  hafva 
mest  at  saja. 

d.  8.  till  maltids  hos  Mag.  Meckens. 

d.  9.  Fingo  wi  uth  kona  Williams  pass  for  oss  till  Penn- 
sylvania, nvar  af  detta  ar  extra ctet. 

L.  S.  L.  S. 

Charta  sigill. 

William  R. 

To  all  our  Admirals,  Vice-admirals,  Commanders,  Cap- 
tains, Governours,  Major  Sheriffs,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Con- 
stables, Customes  Comptrollers,  Searchers  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  Greeting  :  These  are  to  will  and  require  you 
to  permit  and  suffer  the  bearers  here  of  Andreas  Rudman, 
Ericus  Biorck  and  Jonas  Auren,  with  their  goods  and  neces- 
saries, freely  and  quietly  to  embark  at  any  port  of  this,  our 
kingdom,  and  pass  over  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  West  Indies, 
without  any  lett,  hindarence  or  molestation  whatsoever. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Kensington  the  2 2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1696,  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majestie's  command. 

Will.  Trumbull. 

Not.  Alt  ifran  d.  i.  Dec.  alt  in  till  d.  12  eidem  har  har 
warit  en  skarp  kolk  och  frost  men  d.  1 2  resolverades  den  med 
regn.  Det  war  lustigt  at  see  uppa  huru  Engelsmannen  gingo 
frusne  pa  gatora,  men  lag  stod  mig  braf  med  min  wargskins 
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iacka,  allenast  war  det  warsta  at  wart  logement  war  contin- 
uerligt  kalt,  ty  har  weta  de  intet  hvad  spiall  ar  eller  det 
igenskiuta. 

d.  1 8.  Xbri  skref  iag  till  Stockholm  till  kongl.  Secreter- 
eren  Walb.  H.  Samuel  Akerhielm  in  uti  H.  Bernts  couvert  och 
till  Gefle  till  min  K  moder  in  uti  H.  Oriots  couvert. 

d.  24.  Woro  wi  pa  Custom  huset  och  angafvo  deaf  Kongl. 
Magt.  af  Swerige  ofverskickade  bocker,  for  60  pund,  gifvande 
dar  pa  var  Eed.     Tull  dar  af  lopp. 

Januarius  Ao.  1697. 

d.  I  Jan.  skref  iag  till  Swerige  till  Archiebiskopen,  Prof. 
Arrhenig,  facultatem  philosophicam  Uppsaliensem  och  Pro- 
fessor Lagerloof.  It.  Prof.  Liung. 

Not.  d.  2  Martii.     Desse  bref  aro  framokommne. 

d.  II.  Vi  maste  icke  allenast  tulla  for  de  af  kongl.  Magst 
forarade  bocker  uthan  och  landfora  alia  vara  saker  och  for 
deras  utforsel  tulla,  icke  uthan  ett  hiskeligt  loop  och  ran,  det 
war  ett  farligt  beswar. 

d.  1 1  Samma  dag  fingo  wi  bod  att  skeppet  war  redo,  och 
at  wi  skulle  ga  pa  Custum  huset  och  bestalla  om  wara  saker, 
gingo  sa  dyt  och  medh  stort  beswar  och  loop  genom  Mr. 
Oriots  Tienare  Mestr.  Henries  det  utrattade  d  11,  12  och  d  13 
pa  hwilken  ell.  d  13  som  war  tiugonde  dag  juul  wi  lato  wara 
kistor  och  klader  foras  pa  skeppet,  som  lag  wid  Blackwall 
benemd  Jeffries. 

d.  II.  Skeppet  hete  Jeffries  hvilket  ar  sa  mycket  som 
Gothfried  ell.  Gottfrid.  Captains  namn  ar  William  Cooper,  det 
forer  34  stycken.  ett  stort  och  wackert  skepp.  Gud  gifve 
lycka  och  walsignelse. 

d.  22  Bod  Capn.  Hogen  oss  farwal,  dito  talade  wi  med 
en  Engelsman  bend.  James  Dragcott  till  then  wi  lofwade 
skrifva  stallandes  utanskriften  saledes,  Mr.  Joseph  Flightes 
Tobaconer  near  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London. 

d.   24.  och  35,  26,  27,  war  en  hard  frost,  serdeles  d  25  som 
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Pauli  dag,  som  har  i  England  intet  helig  halles,  sason  alle 
andre  Apostle  dagar,  Kolden  resolverades  d  29  uti  regn  och 
towader,  sa  at  watnet  lopp  som  strommar  nedfor  gatorna, 
Hade  den  frosten  inte  kommit  hade  wi  d  27  farit  med  Captein 
cm  bord. 

d.  30  Jan.  holtes  helig  har  i  London  at  begrata  den 
synden  de  pa  Kong  Carl  I  giort  hade  och  bedia  Gud  om  straf 
afwandande ;  men  Presbyterianerne  hollo  honom  intet  helig. 
Mag.  Ivarg  Brinck  Pastor  Eccia,  Dano-Norwegica  hade  till 
text.  Deut  21.  v.  8  och  applicerade  tydel.  och  wahl  till  det 
kongamordet. 

Februarius. 

d.  3  Febr.  finge  wi  orders  af  Capt.  at  d  4  om  morg.  kl. 
mellan  6  och  7  med  tyden  ga  till  Gravesand  om  bord.  Dito. 
Samma  dag  skref  till  min  Hojtde.  K  moder  i  Gefle.  Bror 
Niels,  Magister  Holmberg,  H.  Johan  Jeder,  Magnus  Weslander, 
alia  desse  bref  lago  in  uti  K.  moders  couvert. 

Morbror  i  Heggeby,  H.  Anders  Braun,  Morbror  i 
Stockholm  Olof  Hagman  Kyrkioherden  i  Barnhuset  i 
Stockholm  H.  Anders  Hagberg,  och  bans  mag  Mag.  Erig 
Fors.  Marten  Falek,  och  in  uti  bans  couvert  till  H.  Christian 
Wynblad  och  jungf.  B.  Modera  i  Wyborg.  It.  H.  Carl 
Wystrom  uti  H.  Blocks  bref. 

d.  3.  Batalte  lag  for  logementet  a  4  shill.  om  veckan. 
Not.  Alia  brefwen  skickades  in  uti  Morbrors  couvert  i 
Stockholm  forutan  det  till  Mr.  Wystrom  och  lofwandes  Mr. 
Bremer  at  da  han  med  Guds  hielp  till  Stockholm  framkommen, 
egenhandigt  dem  lefvrera.  Wi  giorde  oss  saledes  om  aftonen 
fardiga,  sedan  wi  Capt.  betalt  war  passage  8  pund  personen 
ech  6  for  Jonas  sa  at  det  steg  in  alles  30  pund  Sterling  ell. 
120  Crownes  gor  i  Koppwt.  pundet     ...       120 

28 

960 
24 

3360  B  koppwt. 
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d.  4.  Begofvo  OSS  i  Herrans  namn  om  bord,  framkommo 
till  Gravesand  om  aftonen,  ty  wi  hunno  inte  koma  under  med 
en  flod,  af  orsak  for  oss  nagot  drojdes  innan  wi  kommo  uth,  ty 
wi  kommo  inte  fran  London  for  an  efter  klock  8  om  morgonen. 
Nar  wi  kommo  om  bord  kunde  vi  inte  dar  blifva  ofver  natten 
ty  alt  ting  war  uti  disorder,  wore  och  sa  manga  passagierer  ell. 
ofver  50  at  wi  da  inte  kunde  komma  i  skich,  foro  derfore  till 
Gravesand  och  lago  dar  ofver  natten. 

d.  4.  Fem  Engelska  praster  wore  och  om  bord  som 
skulle  ga  till  Maryland,  som  ligger  just  wid  Pensylvania,  alia 
ogifta  undantagandes  en  af  them  hwilkens  hustro  dock  inte 
med  war,  af  orsak  at  hon  var  med  barn,  och  snart  fullgagen, 
hon  wantades  sedan  efter. 

d.  5  foro  wi  om  bord  och  gingo  med  floden  2  ell  3  mihl  ty 
winden  war  oss  hardt  amot  ell.  fult  ostan. 

d.  5.  I  Gravesand  maste  wi  gifwa  en  shilling  for  hwar 
sang,  det  annat  ar  an  gifwa  3  ore  koppwt.  i  gastgifwaregarderna 
i  Swerige,  och  at  vi  foro  om  bord  dagen  efter  maste  vi  gifva  8 
peney,  fast  det  inte  war  mer  an  twa  stenkast. 

d.  6.  continuerade  samma  motwader  N.  O.  och  war  ett 
fult  uhrwader  och  mycket  kalt,  min  pals  giorde  mig  gott.  Mot 
aftonen  kom  Waterman  om  bord  ifran  London  med  pgr.  at  H. 
Aureen  med  honom  for  iag  till  Gravesand,  och  kopte  dar 
nagra  sma  saker  blef  dar  ofver  natten. 

d.  6.  Foro  H.  Biorck  och  H.  Auren  till  lands  at  kopa  oss 
brod  och  dricka,  ty  har  pa  skeppet  fa  vi  for  wara  pngr.  inte 
mer  an  en  gang  mat  om  dagen  ell.  arter  och  salt  kott  och  det 
litet  nog,  de  gifwa  oss  brod  det  de  kalla  biskett,  i  en  liten 
korg,  for  1 5  personer,  sa  mycket  iag  kan  kopa  i  Swerige  for  2 
ell.  3  ohre  koppwt.  Bisketts  ore  sma  tunna  kakor,  sa  wida 
som  en  pricka  som  ligger  pa  tenntallrickorna  hos  oss  sa  tunna 
som  wast  wetebrod. 

d.  7.  foro  wi  om  morgon  om  bord  och  lyfte  ankar,  gingo 
sa  litet  fram,  men  kunde  intet  komma  langt,  medan  wattnet 
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lopp  sa  ut  at  skeppet  intet  kunde  ga  langre,  lago  sa  dar  den 
natten. 

d.  8.  med  samma  wind  ell.  W.  S.  gingo  vvi  ater  litet. 

d.  9.  gingo  wi  till  segels  och  kommo  sa  mot  Soolsattningen 
till  Deelen  strax  nedanfor  Downs,  wadret  begynte  och  blef  alt 
klart. 

Not.  desse  dagar  bar  warit  ratt  en  kalt  wader  och  sasom 
wi  kalla  i  Swerige  kyndelsmassuhren. 

d.  10.  war  hela  skeppet  ofver  rimot,  hwaraf  iag  kunde 
sluta  huru  kalt  det  skulle  wara  i  Swerige. 

d.  12.  Skref  iag  ifran  Deal  hwarest  iag  i  land  war  till  Mr. 
Oriot,  Archibiskopen  och  min  K.  moder.  i  land  drojde  iag  till, 

d.  15  och  war  i  medler  tid  en  tamlig  blast  och  kalt  wader. 

d.  T  5  gick  1 5  orlog  skepp  ut  ifran  Downes  tillika  med 
hela  Westindiska  flotan  som  war  sinnad  at  ga  till  Bardoes  och 
de  platser  men  medan  winden  mot  natten  kastade  sig  ut  SW. 
kommo  de  dagen  efter  tillbaka  till  oss  igan.  och  wred  wadret 
sig  mer  och  mer  emot  sa  at  det  blef  omsider  heel  S.  och  S.  t. 
W.  och  blaste  natten  mot  d.  17  tamligen  hardt.  sasom  och  hela 
d.  17.  februari. 

d.  15  Kom  war  Commandeur  till  Dounes  och  d.  17  skot 
han  af  ett  stycke,  lat  2  flaggor  bak  uti  waja  och  gjorde  last 
sitt  mers  och  Cryss  segel  till  tecken  at  de  skulle  komma  till 
honom  om  bord  och  taga  orders  at  segla  det  wi  och  giorde, 
faende  orders  at  ga  till  vags  med  honom  det  forsta  winden 
wille  blasa  god  for  oss  sa  at  wi  maste  ga  med  honom,  fast  an 
var  capetein  inte  annu  ar  om  bord  (wi  hafva  fatt  bref  af  honom 
at  han  om  Thorsdagen  ell.  d.  18  will  komma,  eljest  om  han 
inte  kommer  och  wi  fa  wind  sa  far  han  lof  och  danka  efter 
landwagen  till  Portsmouth,  men  han  kom  dock  om  bord  om 
aftonen. 

d.  21.  Som  war  Dnica.  post  trinit.  efter  middagen  gick 
ater  flottan  uth,  men  kom  inte  langre  an  nagra  byss  skott,  och 
maste  kasta  ankar  men  dagen  darefter  gick  han  likwal  uth, 
wadret  war  O.  S.  O.  mot  aftonen  blef  det  S  och  holt  sa  uth 
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wexandes  mer  och  mer.  War  Commandeur  lag  stilla  och 
wantade  proviant  ifran  London  ;  och  kunde  wi  derfore  inte  ga 
uth,  kunde  ej  eller  for  motwadret. 

d.  2  2  och  23  horde  wi  att  stycken  lossades  det  ene  after 
det  andra,  fingo  sedan  hora  d.  24,  at  Capt.  Bart  hade  tagit  ett 
Engelskt  orlog  skepp  a  80  stycken  efter  2  dagar  facktande. 

d.  24  war  var  Capt.  om  bord  hos  Commandeuren  och  fick 
orders  at  med  forsta  god  wind  segla  ned  till  Portsmouth 
hwarest  han  wille  sig  proviantera,  och  inte  langre  vanta  efter 
prov.  ifn.  London. 

d.  24  Begynte  ater  Sunnan  blasa  upp,  ty  dagarna  till 
forne  war  atskllligt  och  somliga  stunder  slatt  inte  wader  och 
halt  sa  ut  d.  25,  26,  27,  28,  sa  att  nu  i  3  weckor  vi  idel  contraire 
wind  haft  ifran  sunnan,  sydsydost,  SW.  och  Wast  S.  Wast,  alt 
syderlig  wind.  Gud  wande  honom  oss  till  godo  for  Jesu 
Christi  skull. 

Martins. 

d.  I  Martii  fick  war  Commandeur  sin  proviant  om  bord. 

d.  2  martii  skref  lag  ater  bref  (hwilket  war  thet  siette  iag 
till  henne  skrifwit  sedan  iag  kom  till  England)  hem  till  mink 
moder  uti  H.  Biorcks  couvert  till  Gostaf  Rudbeck. 

d.  2.  Martii  fick  H.  E.  Biorck  bref  ifran  Postmastaren  H. 
Gostaf  Rudbeck  med  kunsk  at  wara  bref  alia  af  d.  i.  Jan  are 
ricktigt  framkomna.  It.  alia  H.  Biorcks  alt.  till  No.  17  hwar 
af  iag  och  slot  at  mitt  bref  till  H.  Johan  Thelin  och  de  alia  in 
uti  hans  af  d  10  Nov.  1696  woro  och  framkomna,  ty  med  dem 
folgde  H.  Biorcks  bref  No.  12. 

d.  I.  2.  3.  Martii  war  anda  samma  wind  och  tockenfult 
dystert  wader. 

d.   5.  Wart  en  hard  Sunnan  Storm. 

d.  5.  Inkom  till  oss  den  Engelska  fiottan  fran  Strati  ell. 
sasom  de  kallade,  den  Turkiska,  72  segel,  laddens  silke  och 
siden,  etc.  in  i  hamnen  lopp  ett  orlog  skepp  wid  sin  inkomst, 
pa  ett  annat  som  lag  for  ankar  och  brot  twart  af  sprotet, 
stammen  och  alt  forredskapet,  hwar  af  det  sedan  knifwot  och 
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skallat  ut.     Men  ymkeligare  war  at  see  uppa,  att  ett  vackert 
stort  skepp  lopp  en  banck  Goodwin  bend.     War  Commandeur 
utsande  sin  bat  dem  at  liielpa  men  stormen  var  sa  hard,  de 
kunde  ej  eller  torde  komma  till  dem,  mot  aftonen  sasom  och 
hela  natten  kunde  wi  se  huru  de  lossade  stycken  (ty  wi  kunde 
inte  hora  smellen  for  stormen  utan  allenast  se  elden)  till  tecken 
at  de  woro  i  hogsta  nod  och  hielp  behofdes.  dagen  efter  fingo 
wi  weta  at  8  ell.  9  men  woro  kommne  i  till  lands  i  den  lilla 
baten,  men  alia  de  andra  som  woro  ofwer  100  sialar  woro  uti 
den  stora  baten,  och  eljest  omkommo.     Ibland  Officererne  war 
allene  Salverad  Capteins  son,  hwilken  iag  sedan  med  de  andre 
sag  uti  Deal  icke  utan  stor  medymkan.     Sonen  lofvade  den 
som  ville  fresta  pa  at  sakja  (?)  hans  fader  om  han  wori  lift 
salvera  100  pund  men  ingen  torde  waga  sitt  lif  for  penningarna. 
Gud  bevara  oss  ifran  en  sadan  nod. 

d.  6,  sago  vi  litet  kvar  af  skeppet  men  d.  7  och  8  als  inte. 
d.  6.  Skref  iag  till  London  till  Mester  Christian  pa  Coffee 
huset,  Doct.  Langhans  och  Mag  Ivarus  Brinck.  dito  fick  iag 
fornimma  af  H.  Biorck  med  hvilken  iag  mot  aftonen  for  till 
lands,  och  uti  hans  bref  det  for  honom  dar  ifn.  Upsala  lag  att 
Gustaf  Rudbeck  har  sant  et  mitt  bref  till  Gefle  till  mink, 
Moder  d  24  Nov.  1696  och  hvad  dato  iag  det  skref  finner  iag 
inte,  utan  iag  menar  mig  hafva  skrifvit  strax  iag  begynte 
blifva  sink,  men  af  hufvudwerken  och  bekymmer  bortglomt 
det  annotera,  och  emedan  iag  sedan  af  H.  B.  Ephemeridi 
fornam  at  hans  bref.  No.  1 1  till  G.  Rudbeck  war  skrifvit  d  27 
Octob.  1696.  beslot  iag  at  iag  da  nagra  fa  ord  inlagt  om  min 
siukdom. 

d.  6.  Da  wi  woro  i   Deal,  logerade   wi   hos  en  Swensk 

skomakare  fodd  pa  Gottland  benambt 

d.  8  Blef  winden  N.  och  omsider  N.  O.  och  Oster,  derfore 
foro  vi  med  Capt.  om  bord,  windade  ankar  och  gafvo  oss  i 
Herrans  namn  kl.  1 1  till  wags,  gick  sa  nagot  fram. 

d.  9.  lugnade  wadret  bort,  sa  at  wi  mot  aftonen  maste 
kasta  ankar  wid  Beachy,  mot  midnatt  da  strommen  kom  med 
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OSS  loste  wi  ankar  och  kralde  med  floden  fram  litet,  da  floden 
kom  mot  oss  kastade  wi  ater  ankar,  ater  med  strommen  det 
optog. 

d.  lo  Formiddagen  war  en  tiock  dimma  sa  at  vi  intet 
kunde  se  nagot  skepp,  fast  wi  woro  inte  langre  ifran  hwarandra 
an  ett  byssskot,  ty  wi  horde  deras  klockor  ;  wi  gofvo  hvarannan 
tecken  med  mosquetter ;  efter  middagen  klarnade  thet  op  da 
woro  vi  just  hart  wid  hvar  andra. 

Watnet  war  hela  dagen  sa  stilla  at  det  war  under,  wi 
gingo  likval  med  segel  sa  mycket  wi  kunde  till  klock.  5,  da 
kom  stromen  mott  oss  och  vi  maste  falla  ankaret.  Mot  midnat 
gingo  wi  ater  med  floden  ett  stycke. 

d.  II.  War  formiddagen  wacker  och  tamlig  klar  men 
efter  middagen  begynte  thet  blifva  dimbogt  ater  igen,  dock 
det  basta  for  oss  at  wattnet  war  sa  stilla  och  ratt  lungt  att  wa 
hvar  flod  kunde  litet  avancera,  mot  oftonen  war  iag  op  hos 
Capt.  och  spelade  for  hans  fru  efter  deras  begar  uppa  mitt 
spinnet,  tillika  med  H.  Biorck. 

d.  1 2.  continuerade  samma  motwind,  war  och  en  regnaktig 
morgon,  wi  hade  da  sa  widt  kommit  at  wi  om  morgonen  hade 
On  Wight  i  siktet  wid  pas  6  mihl  ell.  i  Swensk  mihl.  Winden 
begynte  blasa  opp.  S.  W.  och  wi  gingo  och  loverade,  nar 
wi  kommo  opp  uti  winden,  lato  wi  ga  pa  andra  bogen  ath  On, 
in  at  Portsmouth  och  kom  wahl  under  On  mot  aftonen  och 
kastade  ankar. 

d.  13  begynte  blasa  Nordan  och  N.  O.  en  god  wind  for 
oss  men  wi  kunde  inte  komma  uth  emedan  Commandeuren 
och  war  Capitein  hade  nagot  att  bestalla  i  Portsmouth. 

d.  13.  Foro  wi  i  land  pa  On  Wight  efter  friskt  watn, 
men  kunde  inte  komma  tadan  for  strommens  och  harda  vadret 
forr  an  vi  d  14  fingo  andra  skepsbaten  till  hielp. 

d.  14.  Gingo  wi  till  segels  men  kommo  inte  langt  bort 
forr  an  winden  kastade  sig  i  Soder  och  wi  maste  tillbaka  igan, 
utkastandes  wara  2  ankar. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 
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d.  15  continuerade  samma  motwind,  och  om  natten  blef 
thet  hard  storm,  hvilken  sedan  mast  continuerade  hela  weckan. 

d.  19.  war  iag  ater  pa  Wight  seglandes  dit  med  langbaten, 
den  dagen  war  kail  och  kulen,  sniogade  och  nagot  efter 
middagen  sa  at  bergen  sedan  dagarna  darefter  S5nites  heel 
hvita  af  snio.  da  mot  aftonen  wandes  wadret  i  Sodost  och 

d.  20  i  Oster,  af  hvilken  blef  mot  natten  en  hard  storm, 
then  pastod  hela  den  dagen  sasom  och  d.  21  som  war 
Palmsondagen. 

d.  20  woro  alia  Engelska  prasterna  och  masta  delen 
passagiererna  dodssjuka  af  skeppets  waglande  och  slingring 
i  den  harda  stormen  ty  wi  lago  for  hela  oppne  sion  med  2 
ankar  sombliga  hade  3  utkastat.  Wi  Gudi  lof  woro  alia  vid 
en  god  helsa.  Och  ehuru  winden  var  god  for  oss  kunde  vi 
likval  inte  komma  uth  for  stormen  och  af  bortwarande  af  war 
Commander  och  Captain  i  Portsmouth. 

(315) 
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d.  23  hade  wi  formiddagen  en  artig  fallforig  wind  if. 
N.  O.  och  kommo  till  Pleimouth  i  middag  tid,  dar  lago  wi  en 
stund  och  drefvo  utanfor  inloppet  till  Pleimouth,  och  wantade 
bade  hvad  winden  wille  gora  om  han  ville  sta,  sasom  om  nagra 
flera  skepp  ville  ifran  Pleimouth  gora  folje  med  oss,  mot 
aftonen  efter  winden  syntes  blifva  bestandig  lade  wi  oss  i 
Herrans  namn  till  wags  och  seglade  den  natten  med  en  lagom 
kuul  ut  ifran  Engelska  watten. 

d.  23  da  wi  lago  utfore  Pleimouth,  wille  Commandoren 
ganska  garna  ga  in,  giorde  sig  och  allehanda  swinkahrenden 
men  torde  intet  efter  alia  kopmanskeppen  ville  fort. 

d,  24,  Kunde  wi  hela  dagen  see  Engelska  wallen  ty 
winden  war  heel  mager,  efter  middagen  efter  sasom  winden 
blef  oss  mer  contrair  wande  wi  om  och  tankte  ga  till  Falmouth 
men  ratt  som  wi  kommo  nagot  nar  landet  kastade  winden  sig 
i  Nord  och  wi  gingo  till  sios  igen. 

d.  25  som  war  Sgt.  Annun.  Maria*  kunde  wi  om  morgonen 

see    Ojarna ,   men   mot  middagen  als  intet,  winden  war 

heel  stilla  men  en  stor  dyning  gick  af  Nordliga  stormen,  wi 
skote  solens  hojd  och  fingo  Latitudinum  loci  49°  42',  mot 
aftonen  blef  winden  S.  S.  Ost.  och  vi  gingo  an  W.  S.  W. 
(hwilken  ar  war  ratta  kos  ell  W.  S.  W.  och  W.  t.  S. 

Mot  natten  ell.  aftonen  kastade  vinden  sig  i  Soder,  S.  S. 
Ost.  och  omsider  S.  och  S.  t  W.  och  blef  om  natten  en  hard 
storm. 

d.  25/26  mot  natten  blefvo  wi  warse  kapare,  Comendeuren 
jagade  efter  dem  och  hela  flottan  foljde  efter,  de  foro  undan  och 
togo  flyckten,  Gud  afwande  bade  dem  och  alia  andra  fiender. 
detta  hindrade  oss  sa  mycket  at  wi  intet  kommo  at  ga  war 
koos  for  kl,  1 1  om  natten. 

d.  26.  Waxte  wadret  och  sion  alt  mer  och  mer,  alia  om 
bord  passagierer  woro  mast  siuka.  wi  stogo  oss  braft  Gudi 
lof !  wi  gingo  S.  t  W.  och  wastan.  Mot  natten  begynte  wadret 
bedara. 


*Marie  Bebadelsedagen. 
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d.  27  war  ett  tiockt  och  dimbot  wader  at  wi  intet  sago 
hwar  annan  eller  skeppen,  duggade  och  litet,  winden  begynte 
alt  mer  och  mer  bedara,  wi  forde  derfore  sa  manga  segel  wi 
kunde,  at  halla  oss  wal  op  i  winden  om  natten  snegade  thet 
och  blef  derfore  sion  inte  sa  stor,  blaste  en  tammelig  koring  if. 
sunnan. 

d.  28,  som  war  Dnica,  Pal.  war  samma  wind  och  hokt 
wader  mot  klock  2  sago  wi  wart  orloga  skepp  South  Castel, 
wi  lade  oss  derfore  litet  at  drifva,  till  dess  det  oss  hant,  och 
giorde  wi  folje  med  thet  och  nagra  skepp  som  foljde  det,  wi 
gingo  alt  W.  t  S.  och  stundon  litet  battre  Sudwest. 

d.  28.  Om  morgonen  blefvo  siomannen  warse  ett  slags 
foglar  dem  de  kallade  gaenets,  stora  mast  sasom  gass,  all 
hwita,  forutan  pa  nacken  och  ytterst  pa  wingarna,  sades 
alldrig  komma  narmare  landet  an  20  ell.  30  mihl,  hwaraf  de 
sloto  oss  wara  ifran  Irland  intet  ofver  30  ell.  40  mihl  detta 
sades  wara  wist  merke. 

d.  29  begynte  thet  klarna  opp,  da  blefo  wi  warse  wart  South 
Castel  och  fyra  andra  skepp,  de  andra  24  (ty  war  fiota  bestod 
af  30  segel)  kunde  wi  inte  se,  ej  eller  wiste  hwar  de  woro,  wadret 
begynte  magra  af,  och  i  middagen  kastade  han  sig  i  SS,  Ost. 
en  god  wind  for  oss,  War  South  Castel  for  foruth  at  se  war  folje, 
men  kunde  ingen  see.  Efter  middagen  blefvo  wi  warse  segel 
bakom  oss,  ett  af  dem  nar  det  blef  oss  warse  giorde  alia  segel 
och  kom  till  oss,  wi  lago  och  drefvo,  och  wantade.  nar  han  kom 
till  oss  narmare  markte  wi  at  thet  war  war  Commendour, 
hvarfore  wi  lagade  oss  till  honom  och  lago  och  drefvo  till 
dess  de  7  dem  han  hade  med  sig  kommo  efter,  sa  at  vi  blefvo 
13,  men   de  andra  fingo  vi  inte  se. 

d.  29.  Begynte  the  waga  brod  at  oss  4  peson,  och 

en  kanna  waten  och  2  kannor  dricka,  om  dagen  for  hwart 
matlag,  bestaende  hwardera  a  5  och  6  personer. 

d.  30  stod  samma  osterliga  wind  men  war  mycket  mager, 
at  vi  foga  gick,  dagen  war  mast  klar  och  liufiig,  dock  kunde 
iag  wal  hafva  min  wargskins  jacka  pa,  Latitudo  loci  war 
49  ^  35'. 
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d.  31.  war  ett  mackta  harligt  wader,  och  stilla  at  thet  war 
nastan  ingen  wind.  Then  lilla  som  war  likwal  god  ell.  S.  O. 
och  S.  t  O.  Efter  middagen  lago  vi  och  drefvo  i  medler  tid  som 
Commandeuren,  och  var  Captein  voro  pa  ett  skepp,  som  skuUe 
ga  tilHka  med  nagra  andra  till  West  Indien  ell.  Guinea  och 
Barbados,  och  tracterades  till  aftonen.  mot  natten  begynte  thet 
litet  kula  ifran  sunnan. 

d.  31.  da  Capitein  kom  om  bord,  kopte  Commendeuren 
en  piga  som  Capitein  hade  pa  skeppet  at  saljas,  for  22  pund 
Sterling,  au  usui  scit  ora  sciens. 

Aprilis. 

d.  I .  war  stilla  och  sackta  wader  och  begynte  skrida  till 
oster. 

d.  2.  Efter  middagen  kastade  winden  sig  i  S.  O.  och  om 
natten  begynte  blasa  tammelig  braft,  Ostan  och  ON.  O.  wi 
gingo  6^  mihl  om  timen.  hade  kunnat  gatt  mer  om  icke 
fiottan  OSS  hindrat,  ty  att  bida  dem  maste  vi  mindra  seglen 
och  ga  allenast  med  framseglen  den  3. 

d.  2  gingo  4  skepp  ifran  oss  bound  for  Barbados  och 
Guiana,  bado  oss  farval  med  stycken  och  Commendeuren 
swarade  them. 

d.  3.  war  en  liufiig  iamn  god  ostan  wind  och  N.  O. 

d.  3.  fingo  wi  lat.  loci.  A7°7'-  gingo  da  fran  kl  I2d  3  till  12 
4d  159  mihl. 

d.  4,  som  war  Paskdag,  stod  an  samma  wind  Gudi  lof  och 
war  ratt  skarp  och  hard. 

d.  4.  Predikade  Mr.  Corbin  pa  skeppet.  text  Marc.  16. 
V.  10. 

d.  5.  Stod  annu  samma  wind  och  gingo  wi  det  dygnet 
174  mihl,  hade  wal  kunna  gatt  100  mera  om  icke  flottan  oss 
seenkat. 

d.  5.  fingo  wi  Latit  45"  9',  samma  dag  tog  war  Com- 
mendeur  ett  pris,  en  fiaibot  bound  for  Newfoundland,  laden 
med  salt  win  och  Eranskt  branwyn. 
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d.  6.  for  ater  Commendeuren  efter  ett  annat  Franskt 
skepp,  och  kom  igen  den  7  med  thet  hwilket  war  en  half- 
capargast,  forde  8  stycken  hade  24  man  om  bord,  lastat  med 
salt,  win,  och  branvin,  ett  wackert  Franskt  bygt  skepp  ty 
Fleiboten  war  Hallanskt  bygt,  kanske  ifran  dem  af  Fransmen 
tagen. 

d.  6  och  7  stod  an  nu  samma  wind  men  begynte  alt 
smaningom  bedara,  om  natten  kastade  wadret  sig  i  Soder,  och 
blef 

d.  8  en  hard  storm,  wi  kunde  dock  halla  war  koos,  kastade 
dock  sig  efter  middagen  i  Sodwest  twart  emot  oss  wi  maste  da 
ga  N.  W.  t  W.  an. 

d.  9  begynte  thet  blifva  tammel.  warmt  och  maste  da  warj 
skins  iackan  af.  Folket  mente  wi  skulle  inte  wara  langt  if. 
Newfoundlands  banck,  hwilket  de  gissade  af  thet  tiocka  wadret, 
ty  uppa  ben'*"  banck  ar  continuerligit  tiockt  och  tocknogt 
wader.     Sades  och  oss  wara  ofver  500  leagues  if.  Lizard. 

d.  9  och  10  wart  ater  Sunnan  och  ett  dystert  tiockt  wader, 
winden  war  mycket  mager,  sa  att  vi  med  alia  segel  inte  kunde 
ga  mer  an  2  ^  mihl  till  det  hogsta  om  timen. 

d.  II,  som  war  i  Sondagen  efter  Paska  fingo  wi  litet 
hardare  wind  if.  soder  mot  och  efter  middagen,  da  gingo  wi 
W.  t  S.  och  S.  an,  gingo  da  nagot  sa  nar  wal  omtrent  5  ^  och 
6  mihl  i  timen,  men  det  stod  inte  lange  pa,  wi  kunde  inte  mer 
ga  sedan  an  I,  l]4  och  sa  mot  natten  blef  winden  S.  W.  och 
vaxte  upp  hardt. 

d.  1 1  gaf  iag  U.  C.  Corkshatt  en  Meditaon  de  communicaone 
hypostaseos  in  C/iro. den  iag  samma  dag  skref.  Idelmig  ievighet 
etc.  En  psalm  pa  denna  dag,  siunges  sasom  O  Gud,  O  Gud 
safroni. 

d.    12    fast   det   war  dimbot  kunde   vi  dock   taga 

hojden,  fingo  den 12°  30' 

hwartill  da  man  lagger  soli  declinaon  pa  samma  dag...  12.°  29' 
fingo  vi  latitud  loci 44"   59' 

d  1 2  war  mycket  tocknott,  och  samma  motwind.  midnatts 
tid  uppkom  ifran  W.  N.  W.  ett  forbarmerligt  iligt  och  hardt 
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wader,  ratt  just  dess  make  som  wi  hade  under  skagen  wid 
Jutland  om  icke  anda  verre,  som  uploste  Sion  och  wagorna 
hiskeligen,  Sion  war  alt  hvit  och  foor  sasom  uhrwader,  stod  pa 
d,  13  hela  dagen  haglade  ibland  och  war  mycket  kalt. 

d.  12  13  Ratt  i  det  detta  forskrackliga  wadret  kom,  syntes 
4  ell.  5  skeps  Eldar,  ell.  Castor  et  Pollux,  de  skene  sa  klara 
som  en  skon  lyckta,  folket  wiste  strax  huru  dags  det  war,  ell. 
at  storm  war  att  wanta.  Uti  denna  stormen  mistade  vi  dock 
inte  Gudi  evinnerlig  lof,  utan  allenast  alia  wara  flojar  sonder- 
blaste.  Men  huru  stora  wagorne  wore  ma  deraf  slutas,  at 
stundom  da  vi  neder  emellan  boljorna  komo  kunde  iag  intet 
see  hwarken  segel  eller  thet  som  mera  ar  icke  en  gang  ofverste 
topparne  af  mastarne  pa  skeppet,  som  dock  hart  nar  oss  war 
wid  pass  2  eller  3  bysskott,  och  hade  3  segelresningar  det  iag 
alldrig  tillforne  hade  trodt  men  da  sag  iag  Guds  under  i  sion, 
at  stora  skepp  iag  menar,  foro  och  guppade  emellan  watten 
bergen  liksom  sma  juUar,  och  nar  wagen  slog  emot  skeppet, 
brakade  thet  uti  thet  at  iag  tankte  hwar  wrang  skulle  ga 
sonder  men  ahra  vari  Gud  som  holl  det  ihop  ach  det 
forstarkte.  begynte  dock  sig  litet  gifva  om  natten,  sa  att  vi 
klockan  10  d.  14  kunde  komma  till  segels,  gingo  sa  Nord  an 
at  opsoka  flottan,  och  klock  7  om  aftonen  kastade  lof  wen  och 
gingo  S.  S.  W.  ty  hogre  kunde  wi  foga  ga,  wi  woro  da  i  folje 
af  9  skepp,  de  ofriga  3  blefwo  wi  inte  warse. 

d.  15  stod  samma  wind  men  var  mycket  blid  och 
lindrig,  lago  da  och  drefwo  till  dess  de  andra  skeppet 
kunde  oss  hinna.   Dagen  war  klar  togo  derfore  hojden 

af  solen  den  wi  fingo 30°  44' 

Declinio  sol 13°  29' 

Lat  loci 44°     3' 

Och  mot  natten  begynte  thet  samma  motwadret  blasa,  wi 
gingo  S.  t.  W.  och  SSW.  an. 

d.  16  begynte  winden  blifwa  allt  hardare  och  hardare,  sa 
att  wi  efter  middagen  intet  kunde  ga  for  segel,  utan  maste 
liggia  och  drifva ;  blef  om  natten  ater  en  hard  storm  och  en 
jammerlig  slingring,   en  wag  kom   som   slog   ofver   quarter 
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decket  och  siolde  alt  ofver,  slog-  in  pa  galleriet  forskrackligt 
att  wi  inte  annat  viste  an  skeppet  skulle  ga  i  stycken.  Salt 
kom  in  genom  galleriet  in  i  cajutan  och  tillrade  och  gnistrade 
pa  golvet  sasom  bara  eld  Forr  hade  iag  inte  sedt  Calvinske 
prasterna  fatta  i  bonboken  men  da  bar  thet  till  med  flykt  hela 
natten.  Jag  gaf  mig  inte  darwid,  uthan  gaf  mig  Gud  i  wald, 
och  trodde  honom  om  godt,  lade  mig  i  Jesu  namn  ned  och 
sof  sott  hela  natten,  undantagandes  nar  skeppet  hart  dufwade 
mot  wagorna,  da  waknade  iag  stundom  forfarad  litet,  suckade 
och  bad  Gud  och  lade  mig  ater  till  somns. 

d.  17  bedarade  wadret  at  wi  kunde  fora  segel,  gingo 
derfore  by,  fingo  och  hojden  af  solen,  Lat.  war  40*^,  29'. 

d.  19  och  20  war  stilla  lungt,  begynte  sedan  blasa  liten 
Norderlig  kuhl  sa  att  wi  kunde  ga  nagot  sa  nar  var  koos 
W.  t.  S.,  SW.  etc. 

d.  20  lat  iag  adren  opnas  pa  min  arm  for  heta  och 
branning  i  hufvudet,  blodet  sag  mycket  wacker  uth  ej  heller 
kunde  markas  nagon  synnerlig  heeta  i  honom,  Gud  wari 
evinnerlig  lofvat.  Late  Guf  det  aderslaget  landa  mig  till  godo. 
Mr.  Balthasar  Emrich  lat  mig  adern  Doct  pa  skeppet  en 
Swensk  fodd  i  Stockholm, 

Dito  fingo  Batsmannene  en  Skollpadda  ratt  stor,  det  war 
en  underlig  fisk  att  see  uppa,  hade  4  fotter  likade  fenor, 
hufvudet  nastan  som  en  pappegoja,  stor  rund  och  bukot 
sasom  en  lagom  Finnbulla  skalet  hardt  som  jern. 

d.  23  war  ganska  lungt  och  stilla  regnade  och  litet  mot 
middagen,  mot  aftonen  begynte  en  liten  wmd  komma  sakta 
fran  ostan  wi  wore  glade,  himmelen  sag  val  ut  sasom 
betydande  stadig  och  hard  wind,  wi  woro  i  godt  hopp  men 
om  natten  kastade  winden  sig  i  SW.  och 

d.  24  i  WNW.  hwilken  waxte  mer  och  mer  at  det  om 
Sondagen  som  war 

d.  25,  blef  en  hard  N.  W.  storm  warre  och  inte  bettre  an 
det  forra,  regnade  ibland  da  skyarna  kommo,  och  blaste 
jammerligt 
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d.  26.  Saktade  wadret  sig  nagot  litet  at  wi  kunde  fora 
underseglen,  gingo  sa  och  bande,  hollo  dock  war  koos. 

d.  27.  Om  morgonen  fingo  wi  en  liuflig  lagom  O.  N.  O. 
wind,  Gud  late  den  blifwa  stadig.  Men  han  stod  inte  langre 
an  den  dagen.  Fingo  sa  strax  en  wasterlig  wind  igen, 
hwilken  sedan  continuerade  hela  April  i  hwilken  wi  gingo  och 
loverade. 

Majus. 

d.  I,  fingo  wi  en  lidlig  wind,  kunde  da  halla  war  koos, 
men  han  kastade  sig  mot  aftonen  i  waster  igen,  hvilken  och 
pastod  d.  2  som  war  4  Sondag  efter  Paska 

d.  2  sago  wi  forfarliga  stora  fiskar,  hvalar,  stierten  satte 
han  anda  i  wadret  uthofver  watnet  hvilken  war  2  ehl.  3  al. 
bred. 

d.  3  hade  wi  en  nordlig  wind,  gingo  w.  an,  wande  sig 
sedan  i  ostan. 

d.  4,  5,  6,  hade  wi  en  god  sidwind,  mast  S.  S.  O.  gingo 
da  ett  wackert  skede. 

d.  6,  Mot  middagen  blef  ett  hard  wader  med  storm  och 
hiskeligt  regn,  liungande  och  dundrande,  blef  dock  strax  efter 
middagstiden  wackert  wader  och  ater  Sydlig  wind,  ty  det 
hastiga  ihlet  war  S.  W.,  SSW. 

d.  8  gingo  3  master  af  for  oss  kryssmasten,  stormasten 
och  des  toppmast,  fingo  dock  opp  andra  i  stallet  dem  wi 
tillagade  d  8  och  9. 

d.  7,  8  stod  samma  goda  wind,  men  d.  9  var  Dnica.  Rogate 
mot  natten  wande  winden  sig  i  N.  W.  och  halt  sa  ut  D.  10. 

d.  10  hade  wi  Lat  loci  35°  30',  woro  saledes  langre  soder 
an  vi  borde,  gingo  derfore  mer  wasterlig,  woro  if,  landet  efter 
var  rakning  vid  pass  100  Swenska  mihl. 

d.  1 1  war  klar  himmel,  och  wackert  wader,  och  stilla 
wader,  continuerade  sa  d.  12  da  det  war  belt  stilla  och  alldeles 
lungt. 

d.  13  hade  wi  en  SSO  wind,  woro  da  glade,  han  begynte 
alt  mer  och  mer  blasa  opp,  sa  att  wi 
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d.  14  hade  en  stark  wind  med  regn  och  tocken,  eftermid- 
dag-en  begynte  thet  ibland  klarna  opp  och  winden  kastade  sig 
i  SSW  och  Sw  t  S. 

d.  14.  Sago  wi  i  watnet  gras  och  ibland  afbrutna  qvistar 
sago  och  landfaglar,  hwar  af  forutan  wara  bestick  wi  merkte 
OSS  vara  ej  langt  ifran  landet.  Men  sedermera  funno  vi  at  wi 
voro  langre  an  vi  trodde.  Alia  styrmannens  rakningar  wore 
uthe,  ja  commendeuren  och  hela  flottans,  och  anda  blefvo  wi 
inte  warse  land,  wi  hade  ibland  brafwa  kuler  at  segla,  men 
anda  voro  vi  sa  langt  fran  at  wi  inte  finge  botn.  Denna  wilse 
rakningen  gafvo  de  strommen  och  war  ofta  liggning  by  at 
wanta  pa  flottan. 

d.  16  som  war  6  Sondag  efter  Paska  mot  aftonen  fingo  wi 
ater  en  liten  kuul  men 

d.  17  magra  han  ater  af.  Wi  hade  sa  forr  som  sedan 
wackert  sommarwader,  ibland  god  kuul,  och  sedan  dar  uppa 
wackert  lungt.  hade  sa  mast  hela  manaden  lung  och  mast 
motwader  ell.  wastlig  och  sydlig  wind. 

d.  22/23  som  war  natten  mot  Pingsdag  war  ett  hiskeligt 
liungande  och  dunder,  doch  dundret  inte  sa  stort  som  iag  ofta 
hort  i  Swerige,  men  liungande  war  hiskeligt.  winden  war 
N.  W.  och  holt  ut  om  Pingsdagen  sasom  och  d.  andra  Pings- 
dagen,  da  wi  och  sago  en  watt  spruta,  som  drog  wattnet  opp 
uhr  hafvet  opp  i  skyn  men  den  war  liten  emot  denn  som 
batsmanen  omtalade  sig  hafva  sedt  wid  Canarie  ojarne  och 
Spanien.  Not.  de  aro  sa  starka  att  om  ett  skepp  kommer 
under  dem  kunna  de  draga  det  opp  ell.  till  det  ringaste  om 
kull.  brytes  den  och  sender  och  faller  ned  slar  den  skeppet 
sonder.  der  efter  hade  wi  ater  ett  stilla  och  lungt  wader. 

d.  27  Wi  rakade  ock  2  andra  Engelska  skepp.  ifran 
Irland.  ibland  hwilket  det  sidsta  d.  28  kom  till  oss  med 
underrattelse  at  de  efter  deras  rakning  hade  annu  80  leagues, 
d.  29.  Motte  oss  ett  litet  skepp  det  de  kallade  breggadon 
ifran  Virginia  bound  for  England,  med  berattelse  at  det  for 
darifran  den  25  och  raknade  nu  50  leagues  fran  land.  Gud 
vari  lof  for  de  goda  tyender. 
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Not.  I  medler  tid  som  lugnet  war,  fangade  the  wi  nagra 
fiskar,  en  siohund,  nagra  dolphiner  (see  ut  nastan  sasom  lax, 
gull  fargad  och  spratig  sasom  laxoringar)  en  Albicore  skot 
och  H.  Bordly,  men  vi  fingo  honom  inte  for  skeppets  gang 
och  fart.  Men  sadan  nod  och  brist  efter  toback  war  pa 
skeppet  at  folcket  skof  barken  af  tunnband  ock  rokte.  Item 
russin  stielkar  etc.  de  gafvo  2  bisket  It.  flask  och  kott  for  en 
pipa  tobak.  men  af  denna  Breggadin  fick  hvar  och  en 
tobak  nog. 

d.  2y.  begynte  thet  litet  kula  ifran  Oster,  holt  sa  ut  en 
mycket  liten  kuul  d  28  och  29  och  30  begynte  blasa  litet  mer 
och  mer  opp. 

d  30/31  om  natten  kl.  12  fingo  wi  grund  24  fambnars 
djup  da  voro  vi  glada. 

d.  3 1  fingo  wi  se  land  ell.  Island .    Walsignadt  wari 

Gud  at  wi  en  gang  kom  sa  nar,  men  emeden  winden  war  SSO 
och  vi  mycket  i  Norr  kunde  vi  intet  Cape  Charles  fa  se  ell. 
ligga  for.  ofr.  utan  maste  till  sios. 

Junius. 

d.  I.  Jun.  Kommo  vi  ater  at  landet  men  fingo  intet  ofrt. 
mera  nu  an  forr  allenast  vi  wore  litet  mera  Soder. 

d.  2  kommo  wi  ater  till  Capet  och  efter  vi  mot  middagen 
finge  en  sakta  wacker  kuul,  hissade  vi  ater  ankar,  ty  vi  falte 
thet  litet  for  strommen,  gingo  vi  in  och  kommo  ahra  vari  Gud 
in  mot  James  river. 

Not.  De  berattade  at  ofta  hafver  handt  at  de  som  intet 
kunnat  komma  inom  Capen  hafva  blifvit  drefne  till  sios  igen, 
och  intet  kunnat  komit  in  pa  en  5  ell.  6  weckor,  quo  major  in- 
cumbit  nobis  graas.  humilitnas  Deo  agere  q.  nos  tarn  commode 
intromisit. 

Soli  Deo  gloria  Sempiterna.     Amen. 

d.  3.  hissade  vi  ankar  och  gingo  langre  med  till  Com- 
mendeuren  och  de  andra  skeppen  in  uti  James  River ;  hvarest 
wi  dagen  efter  foro  i  land  wed  Keckitand  (?)  gingo  dar  opp  i 
skogen,  funnu  dar  en  wacker  lonn,  folio  dar  pa  kna  lofvade 
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Gud  for  sin  bewarelse  och  bedjande  honom  yttermera  om 
hielp  och  bistand.  Woro  i  land  ofver  natten,  sedan  dagen 
efter  foro  om  bord. 

d.  4.  landet  war  liufligt,  jorden  sandig  med  litet  mull, 
bemangd,  men  mycket  frucktsam  wi  sago  dar  Ekar,  lonnar, 
askar,  haggar,  walnotttran,  applor,  korsbarstran,  multran, 
mulbaren  woro  nu  heelt  mogna  och  goda.  Jag  sag  och 
ekorrar.  It.  en  stor  stygg  orm.  Wackra  sang  faglar,  swalor 
hvilka  aro  har  nagot  graacktigare  hafva  och  grofware  rost  an 
de  i  Swerige,  nott-skrikor  taltrastar,  Swarta  trastar  ell. 
stavar,  Kajor,  kramsfoglar  etc.  nagra  grasslag  kande  iag  igen 
sasom  hieracium,  pseudocamedrys,  veronica  etc.  men  manga 
gras  och  tran  hade  iag  aldrig  sedt  forr,  hvarom  Deo  vole7ite 
certior  fiam. 

d.  1 1  War  iag  i  land  pa  andra  sidan  da  medan  Capitein 
war  pa  Courtet  el.  Radet  thet  Gouverneuren  holt  om  skeppen 
och  deras  lastande  in  uti  Tanna  River,  hvarest  war  Kastelet, 
wadret  och  liufligt,  dar  ato  wi  en  tamelig  hop  med  mulbar, 
kandes  inte  gora  ondt  utan  allenast  litet  drifva,  somliga  af 
aborene  sade  de  skulle  gora  cholicam,  si  niniis  edant. 

d.  14  lade  vi  ut  if.  det  Riveret  emedan  Capn.  pa  courtet 
hade  fornummit  sig  ingen  last  kunna  fa  dar  och  stake  var 
kosa  ost.  opfore  bay  till  Maryland,  den  dagen  hunno  vi  intet 
langt.  Om  natten  kom  ett  hardt  NO.N.  wader  och  maste  wi 
liggia  for  ankar  fredag  d.  15,  emot  natten  stillades  wadret  och 
d  16  mot  middagen  da  floden  kom  gingo  vi  litet  fram  med 
O.N.O. 


(TRANSLATION.) 
A  Symbol   in  the   Name 

(Two  illegible  words  follow  here) 

The  Love  of  Jesus  Recreates 

Or  as  in  Ps.  73.24 

And  this  selected  on  the  occasion  of  a  journey  to 
America  in  the  year  1696 

"Thou  Shalt  Guide  me  with  Thy  Counsel  '' 

Or 

''More  Things  Sufficiently  Sad " 

Which  indeed  has  been  found  by  me  to  be 
very  true  in  all  my  life 

Andrew  John  Rudman 

From  Gevalia,  in  Sweden 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE  AT  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  DIARY. 
(Translation.) 

In  Nomine  Jesu: 

In  the  year  1668,  on  the  third  of  November,*  I  was  born  into 
this  world  through  the  grace  of  God,  of  christian  and  honorable 
parents,  in  the  city  of  Gefle,  which  is  situated  in  Gestrickland,  18 
miles  from  the  capital  city,  Stockholm.  My  father  was  Johan 
Augustison  Rudolph,  a  goldsmith  in  the  city  of  Gefle.  His  father 
was  Augustus  Johansson  Rudolph,  a  native  German,  who,  to- 
gether with  some  other  craftsmen  emigrated  from  Germany  and 
settled  in  Stockholm,  after  having  been  sent  for,  as  I  have  been 
told.  My  grandfather  (now  deceased)  desired  to  travel  farther 
but  got  only  as  far  as  Gefle,  where  he  through  the  grace  of  God, 
married  and  settled  down.  He  had  received  his  surname  Rudolph 
from  his  ancestors,  especially  his  father  who  was  a  commandant 
in  the  city  of  Frieburg,  and  carried  its  coat  of  arms.  My  father's 
brothers  and  sisters  were  these:  Eric,  Elias,  Christina,  Mar- 
gareta,  and  Maria. 

My  beloved  mother's  name  was  Magdlen  Nilsdotter.  Her 
father,  Nils  Thomson,  was  a  honorable  and  godly  man  in  good 
circumstances.  By  his  wife,  my  blessed  grandmother,  he  had  eight 
children,  namely:  John,  Nils,  Jons,  Hans,  Anders,  Hindrich, 
Magdelen,  Margreta.  Of  these,  at  my  departure  from  Sweden 
there  lived  only  Anders,  rector  in  Haggeby,  my  dear  mother  and 
Margareta,  now  living  in  Stockholm  and  married  to  Olof  Hag- 
man,  a  tailor. 

My  parents  were  immlediately  solicitous  about  having  me 
christened,  and  this  accordingly  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  the 
same  month.  Whereto  the  following  persons  were  witnesses  and 
godparents :  Mr.  Pader  Erasmi,  chaplain  in  Gefle,  later  rector 
in  the  parish  of  Hambrunge;  Peter  Kroger;  Sophia  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Erich,  M.  A.,  who  later  became  pastor  in  the  parish  of  Hed- 
sunda;  Karin,  the  wife  of  the  alderman  Lars  Olofsson  Corstad. 


*Note. — All  the  dates  in  this  diary  are  Old  Style. 

(327) 
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When  I  grew  older  I  was  sent  to  Mr.  Erichsson  Olof  to  learn 
to  read.  He  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Bron.  After  his  departure  I  was  sent  to  Lars  Mattson  Hin- 
drich  (now  deceased),  who  was  then  a  collegian.  With  him  I  not 
only  learned  better  that  which  I  had  learned  with  the  "Sons"(i.  e. 
Erichsson  and  Mattson)  but  began  grammar.  When  he  also  de- 
parted I  became  a  pupil  of  Olaus  Fernander  who  taught  me  to 
write.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  earnest  requests  which  I  daily 
made,  my  parents  sent  me  to  school  in  the  year  1678.  On  Jan- 
uary 21,1  went  alone  to  the  schoolmaster  Mr.  Michael  Kolmodin, 
M.  A.,^  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  school,  which  request 
was  granted,  and  on  the  same  day  at  one  o'clock  I  was  admitted 
and  placed  in  the  third  class,  where  my  companion  was  Olaus 
Brynolphi,  now  deceased.     (This  ends  the  autobiography.) 

Diary  Proper. 
In  Nomine  Jesu : 

In  the  year  1696  on  the  25th  of  July,  which  was  St.  James' 
day,  our  ship  Palmbom  left  Stockholm.    May  God  grant  success ! 

Aug.  4,  at  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.  we  went  with  Captain  Daniel 
Hogen  in  a  rowboat  to  the  ship  at  Dalaro,'  where  we  cleared  and 
were  inspected  on  the  6th. 

Aug.  7,  which  was  the  fourth  ember  day,  we  set  sail  from 
Dalaro.  From  Lansort,  or  the  light-house,  we  went  in  a  south- 
westerly direction;  the  wind  was  from  the  north. 

Aug.  8.  Towards  noon  we  came  opposite  Gothland;  then 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  west  which  forced  us  to  tack. 

From  Stockholm  to  Dalaro 12  miles. 

From  Dalaro  to  Lansort 6  miles. 

From  there  to  Oeland' 18  miles,^ — 36  (later) 

^  Mag. — This  may  mean  Master  of  Arts,  or  it  may  mean  simply  School- 
master. 

'  Dalaro,  a  small  seaport  of  Sweden  20  miles  SE.  of  Stockholm. 

'  Oeland,  an  island  of  Sweden  near  its  SE.  extremity,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Kalmar  Sound. 

*  Swedish  miles.     A  Swedish  mile  is  equal  to  6.6235  English  miles. 
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Note.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  wind  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  Gothland  and  the  tower  of  Wisby,  which  shone  snowy 
white;  but  if  our  wind  had  been  more  favorable  we  would  not 
have  sighted  land  before  coming  to  Oeland. 

Aug.  9.  In  the  night  a  severe  storm  arose  with  rain,  WNW.. 
and  we  went  SSW.  and  S.  by  W.,  towards  noon  we  sighted  Oe- 
land. We  saw  a  tower  upon  it.  But  if  our  wind  had  been  more 
favorable  we  would  have  come  nearer  and  seen  the  whole  land. 

Note.  Oeland  is  18  miles  long.  There  are  many  churches  on 
this  island.  After  noon  the  wind  lulled  down  but  towards  night 
it  began  to  "freshen  up  a  little,"  as  the  sailors  say.  The  wind  was 
WNW. 

Aug.  10.  After  noon  a  very  strong  wind  arose  WNW., 
which  developed  into  a  storm,  which  lasted  the  whole  night  and 
also  during  the  nth  and  12th.  In  this  stonml  which  was  entirely 
contrary  to  us  we  were  forced  to  tack  between  Oeland  and  Born- 
holm;^  the  ship  rolled  terribly  in  the  heavy  sea  which  the  storm 
raised. 

Aug.  12.  In  the  morning  it  rained  and  then  the  wind  abated 
and  the  waves  became  smaller  until  after  breakfast.  Then  the 
wind  began  to  blow  from  WNW.  This  wind  was  still  more 
against  us. 

Aug.  14.  The  same  wind  continued.  We  did  not  advance 
much  by  tacking.  Ever  since  morning  we  had  seen  Bornholm 
and  the  coast  of  Scania.^ 

Note.  Near  Bornholm  we  saw  some  small  islands  called 
Ertholmarna,  which  belong  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  On  one 
of  these  islands  there  is  a  castle  which  we  could  see  plainly.  It 
is  called  Christianor. 

Aug.  15.  In  the  morning  the  weather  became  quite  calm  and 
remained  so  until  noon.  Then  a  wind  sprang  up  from  the  north 
at  which  we  were  glad,  and  began  to  sail  with  it  past  Bornholm. 


•  An  island  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic. 

•  An  old  province  of  Sweden  in  its  southern  extremity,  now  included  in 
the  Idns  of  Malmo  and  Christianstad. 
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We  could  distinctly  see  the  coasts  of  Scania  and  Bomholm  be- 
tween which  our  course  lies.  In  the  distance  we  could  see  Ystad7 
Towards  evening  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  NW.  and  in  night 
it  increased  to  a  gale.  On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  we  sighted 
land.  We  thought  that  it  was  the  Moen  of  Denmark,  between 
which  and  Falsterbo  (a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Scania)  our  course 
lay;  but  when  we  saw  the  land  better  we  noticed  that  it  w?s 
Wittmont^  in  the  land  of  Riigen,  towards  which  we  had  driven 
about  ten  miles,  in  the  storm  during  the  night.  After  we  had 
held  morning-prayer  we  went  about.  Towards  evening  the  wind 
moderated  but  in  the  night  there  arose  a  fearfully  strong  wind 
from  WSW.  which  raged  during  the  whole  night. 

Aug.  17.  The  same  storm  continued  and  drove  us  back 
again  to  Riigen,  where  we  again  went  about,  and  towards  niglit 
the  storm  increased  so  much  that  the  spray  was  driven  over  the 
sea  like  snow  in  a  blizzard.  The  water  rushed  in  and  out  of  tlie 
ship  in  streams  and  cataracts.  Everything  in  the  ship  which  was 
not  made  fast  was  thrown  from  wall  to  wall  and  many  things  were 
broken;  as,  windows,  the  lantern,  flasks,  bottles,  etc.  In  this 
storm  we  were  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  Scania,  far  back  of  the 
place  where  we  were  at  first. 

Aug.  18.  We  sighted  the  coast  of  Scania  after  we  had  break- 
fasted. By  this  time  the  wind  had  abated.  God  be  praised  for 
putting  an  end  to  this  wretched  storm !  Between  Bornholm  and 
Moen  the  distance  is  only  15  miles,  but  difficult  to  make.  The 
Danish  Moen,  or  maiden,  if  the  pun  is  permissible,  is  entirely  too 
coy.  We  have  now  courted  her  long  but  she  will  not  give  us 
audience. 

Note.  God,  the  most  exalted,  be  eternally  praised  that  I 
have  not  been  seasick  in  the  least,  but  have  been  just  as  healthy, 
nay  even  healthier  than  on  land.  For  me  the  worst  part  of  the 
voyage  is  the  coarse  food  which  I  must  eat.    God  be  praised  while 


*  Ystad,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic. 

•Wittow,  a  peninsula  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  in  Pomerania. 
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health  lasts. — After  dinner  we  sounded  and  got  20  fathoms. 
Therefore  we  went  closer  under  the  land  until  everybody  had 
eaten  dinner.  Then  we  went  about.  The  wind  was  the  same  but 
not  so  strong.  Little  by  little  it  began  to  rain;  this  continued 
almost  the  whole  night. 

Aug.  18.  (Later  entry)  After  dinner  it  began  to  rain  a  little 
and  this  continued  almost  the  whole  night. 

Aug.  19.  We  were  close  under  Scania  and  could  see  the 
church  at  Trelleborg.  The  wind  had  now  ceased  and  the  weather 
was  thick  and  misty.  It  seemed  to  be  meditating  what  it  should 
do  next.  Towards  night  we  had  rough  weather  again,  NW., 
which  lasted  all  the  next  day,  the  20th,  and  abated  towards  night, 
when  it  began  to  rain. 

Aug.  19.  The  weather  was  calm  but  misty.  We  could  see 
the  church  at  Trelleborg  which  shone  snowy  white,  high  up  on 
the  strand. 

Note.  Before  all  storms  we  have  seen  in  calm  weather  a  kind 
of  fish  called  porpoises.  They  are  as  large  as  a  salmon.  When 
they  come  out  of  the  water  at  a  great  speed  they  roll  over  just 
like  swine.^  The  sailors  said  they  are  not  fit  to  eat,  but  are  full 
of  blubber  and  train  oil. 

Aug.  20.  Again  we  saw  the  pesky  Moen.  (Rudbeck  in  his 
Atland  calls  her  moon-island  or  Meun,  in  Latin,  Insulam  Lunae. 
See  that  author)  :^°  However,  we  got  no  satisfaction  from  her, 
but  had  to  tack  the  whole  day  and  night. 

Aug.  21.  We  came  tolerably  near  Moen  and  towards  even- 
ing the  weather  became  so  favorable  that  we  sailed  past  her  be- 
yond Cape  Stevens  and  cast  anchor  there. 

Aug.  21.  During  the  night  a  storm  came  up,  NW.  by  WN 
W.,  which  increased  on  Aug.  22  still  more  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  proceed  but  had  to  ride  at  anchor;  the  storm  continued 
all  night 


*  German, — meerschwein. 
"Olof  Rudbeck's  Atland  Vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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Aug.  21.  (Later  entry)  we  caught  the  Moen  (Maiden). 
On  her  eastern  side  she  shone  entirely  white  on  account  of  her 
chalk  cliffs.    The  sailors  said  that, the  chalk  is  hard. 

Aug.  23.  The  wind  shifted  to  WNW.  and  tlie  weather  hav- 
ing moderated  some  we  heaved  anchor  and  sailed  past  Dragor^^ 
to  the  Sound  whither  we  came  late  in  the  evening,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Elsinore^^  where  we  took  lodging  at  Stral- 
sund's  Arms.  Our  hostess  was  the  widow  of  Corfits  Brauns. 
She  was  a  good  hostess. 

Aug.  23.  As  we  sailed  along  we  could  see  Copenhagen  on 
the  left  and  Carlscrona^^  on  the  right.  At  Copenhagen  there  is 
a  dangerous  passage,  in  front  of  which  lay  five  buoys;  we  kept 
to  the  right  of  them.  We  had  to  take  soundings  continually. 
Our  shallowest  soundings  were  4/^  fathoms,  and  our  ship  drew 
3  fathoms  (18  feet)  of  water.  In  Copenhagen  we  saw  only  a 
few  towers,  some  four  or  five.     We  saw  the  Danish  fleet. 

Aug.  26.  We  were  at  Fridrichsborg  and  saw  all  the  curi- 
osities that  are  to  be  seen  there. 

Aug.  26.  Fridrichborg  is  situated  three  Danish  miles  from 
Elsinore.  Various  curiosities  were  to  be  seen  there,  but  they  were 
such  as  I  have  seen  before. 

Aug.  28.  We  went  aboard  in  the  evening. 

Aug.  29.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  set  sail  but 
did  not  get  further  than  to  KuUen,  three  miles  away.  There  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  north  and  we  had  to  go  back.  The  wind  be- 
came so  strong  that  we  could  not  carry  any  sails.  Sometimes 
we  thought  that  the  ropes,  sails  and  masts  would  break.  We  were 
in  great  danger.  In  the  first  place  we  were  in  a  severe  storm. 
(2)  The  night  and  the  rain  made  it  pitch  dark.  (3)  We  had 
to  take  soundings  on  both  sides  of  the  ship.    But  we  came  to  the 


"  Dragor,  a  village  of  Denmark  on  the  Sound,  7  miles  south  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

"  Elsinore  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound. 
"Rudman  has  mistaken  Landscrona  for  Carlscrona. 
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harbour  at  length.  God  be  praised.  Between  one  and  two 
o'clock  we  anchored  near  where  we  had  lain  before. 

Aug-.  29.  When  we  returned  from  Kullen  we  saw  a  ship 
following-  us  which  had  lost  its  mainmast.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight, 
God  protect  us  from  such  danger. 

Note.  How  the  watchman  in  Elsinore  cries  about  in  the  city 
in  the  night. 

The  30th  and  the  31st  of  August  and  the  ist,  2nd,  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  September,  we  lay  wind-bound  on  account  of 
north  and  northwest  wind,  but  on  the  7th  it  was  so  calm  that  not 
a  feather  stirred,  as  they  say. 

Sept,  6,  which  was  a  Sunday,  we  were  ashore  at  Elsinore 
and  heard  at  to  o'clock,  a  sermon  in  Danish  by  the  king^s  court 
preacher.  He  was  formerly  a  common  clergyman  in  Jutland. 
After  having  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor  he  was  promoted  di- 
rectly to  the  position  of  father  confessor  to  the  king.  In  the 
afternoon  we  heard  the  king's  German  preacher  who  was  very 
affected  in  the  pulpit.  T  thought  that  he  was  going  to  keep  on 
forever.  The  preachers  used  no  introduction  as  we  do  but  in- 
stead a  long  prayer.  The  exordia  were  very  much  longer  than 
with  us.  The  preachers  did  not  wear  a  gown  but  instead  of  that 
a  long  coat,  which  they  called  rocMein,  and  a  strange  comical  look- 
ing hat.  The  same  morning  we  were  in  Kongshagen  (the  King's 
park) ,  in  which  there  is  a  little  stone  house.  The  Danish  king,** 
his  queen,  the  crown  prince  and  his  consort,  who  is  a  princess 
from  Mecklenburg,  and  the  whole  retinue  came  thither  and  took 
supper  there.  The  king  was  a  small,  decrepit  gentleman,  who 
waddled  along  clumsily.  The  crown  prince*"  was  a  young  man 
about  23  years  of  age.  When  the  king  came  the  queen  made  fun 
of  him  because  he  had  a  twig  of  box  tree  in  his  hat.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  these  trees  there;  they  are  large  and  planted  in 
rows  and  are  trimmed  far  up.  They  are  very  tall  and  large ;  we 
were  told  that  their  equals  are  not  found  anywhere  in  Europe  ex- 


"  Christian  V. 

"Frederick,   afterwards   Frederick  IV, 
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cept  in  France.  They  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  castle  of 
Cronoberg  or  lOO  years  old. 

Sept.  8.  In  the  night  we  got  a  south  wind,  and  therefore  we 
set  sail  in  the  Lord's  name,  proceeded  before  the  wind  (that  is 
having  the  wind  from  aft),  and  sailed  past  Kullen^'''  on  the  same 
day.  There  are  two  cabin  boys  were  baptized  on  the  deck;  the 
rest  of  us  promised  to  pay  the  fine.  Towards  evening  we  saw 
Anholt^'''  and  later,  in  the  evening  watch,  at  the  fourth  bell,  the 
lighthouse  at  Nidingen.^^  Early  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  light- 
house on  Skagen,  which  is  the  last  point  or  cape  of  Jutland. 

Sept.  8.  When  we  passed  Kollen  (a  high  mountain  by  that 
name),  everybody  who  had  not  been  there  before  had  to  be  "bap- 
tized" according  to  the  custom,  /.  c.  he  was  required  to  jump  from 
the  mainyard  into  the  sea  thrice  in  succession  and  be  drawn  up 
again.  Our  two  cabin  boys  were  baptized  on  the  deck;  the  rest 
of  us  escaped  by  paying  the  fine.  One  of  our  tars,  although  he 
had  been  there  before,  jumped  thrice  from  the  mainyard  into  the 
sea ;  the  first  time  for  the  sake  of  the  King ;  the  second  time  for 
the  sake  of  the  ship,  the  captain,  and  the  people  aboard  the  ship, 
and  the  third  time  for  the  sake  of  all  pretty  girls. ^®  But  I  would 
have  seen  the  devil  jump  in  before  I  would  have  done  it. 

Sept.  9.  We  sailed  along  Skagen  for  some  time  but  when  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  west  we  had  to  change  our  course  more  to- 
wards Norway,    We  sailed  in  that  direction  all  night. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


"  KuUen,  a  cape  in  southern  Sweden. 

"  Anholt,  an  island  in  the  Kattegat. 

"  Nidingen,  a  small  island  in  the  Kattegat. 

"  Nowadays  sailors  are  "baptized"  only  when  they  cross  the  Equator  the 
f7rst  time.  It  is  quite  an  elaborate  ceremony.  One  of  the  sailors  imper- 
sonates Neptune  and  "comes  aboard,"  i.  e.,  comes  from  over  the  bow.  Then 
the  candidates  are  brought  before  him  and  questioned  as  to  their  names, 
ages,  and  whether  they  have  crossed  the  Equator.  If  not,  they  are  brought 
before  a  barber  and  "shaved."  This  operation  consists  in  daubing  their 
faces  with  a  mixture  of  grease  and  tar,  and  scraping  it  off  with  a  stick. 
Then  a  barrel  of  water  is  poured  over  them  to  wash  them  off.  This  is  one 
of  many  different  methods  of  "baptizing"  at  sea. 


GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG.   KARL  LAMPRECHT  UND 
DIE  „NEUESTE  ZEIT." 


Von  Albert  J.  W.  Kern. 


Geschichte  wird  gemeiniglich  als  die  Darstellung  des  Gesche- 
henen  bezeichnet.  Alles  Geschehene,  alles,  was  Menschen  zu  alien 
Zeiten  iind  unter  alien  Himmelsstrichen  gewirkt  und  gethan. 
sollte  darum  im  wortlichen  Sinne  —  das  Wort  Geschichte  kommt 
ja  bekanntlich  von  geschehen  —  ihren  Inhalt  ausmachen.  Aber 
schon  des  Stofftimfangs  halber,  musste  man  sich  Beschrankiingen 
auferlegen,  aiich  fehlte  bis  znr  Neuzeit  herein  das  voile  Ver- 
standniss,  was  tmd  wie  viel  in  ihr  Bereich  gehore  nnd  wie  das 
Hereingehorende  zii  gestalten  sei.  So  befasste  man  sich  fiir 
Jahrhimderte,  mit  wenigen  riihmlichen  Ausnahmen,  eigentlich 
nur  mit  der  Erzahlung  von  Thaten  der  Helden  nnd  Ftirsten,  von 
„Krieg  und  Kriegsgeschrei  imd  wie  die  Volker  auf  einander 
schlagen." 

Erst  in  verhaltnissmassig  neuerer  Zeit  ist  nach  langen,  z6- 
gernden  Versuchen  ein  Umschwnng  in  der  Anffassung  dessen, 
was  Geschichte  nnd  Geschichtswissenschaft  bedente.  eingetreten. 
Man  erkannte  allmahlig  das  Unbefriedigende  in  Auswahl  und 
Darstellung  und  erweiterte  den  Begriff  dahin,  dass  womoglich 
Alles,  was  fordemd  oder  hemmend  auf  die  Gestaltungen  des  6f- 
fentlichen  Lebens  eingewirkt  hatte.  herbeizuziehen  sei.  So  fing 
man  an,  dem  Wirken  der  Menschen  auf  verschiedenen  Gebieten 
nachzugehen.  Eine  Theilung  des  Stoffs  ergab  sich  dann  von 
selbst  und  so  kam  man  zu  einer  Geschichte  der  Staaten,  einer 
Geschichte  des  Rechts,  der  Religion,  der  Kunst,  der  Technik,  der 
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verschiedenen  Wissenschaften,  des  Handels,  der  Gewerbe,  der 
Landwirthschaft  ti.  s.  w.  Welch'  herrliche  Sonderstellungen  er- 
schienen  da  nach  einander  oder  zugleich !  Wer  vermochte  alle 
die  beriihmten  Werke  und  ihre  Verfasser  aufzuzahlen !  Uniiber- 
sehbar  fast  ist  die  entfaltete  Thatigkeit. 

Kam  dann  zu  der  Einzeldarstellung  das  Element  der  Verglei- 
chung  hinzu,  so  entstand  eine  vergleichende  Kiilturgeschichte, 
eine  vergleichende  Volkerkunde,  eine  vergleichende  Sprachwis- 
senschaft,  Literatur-  und  Kunstgeschichte  u.  s.  w.  Das  war 
ein  bedeutender  Fortschritt,  barg  aber  zugleich  Gefahren  ernste- 
ster  Art. 

So  sehr  namlich  auch  diese  vergleichenden  Arbeiten  ein- 
zelne  Seiten  des  menschlichen  Wesens  mit  Genauigkeit  untersuch- 
ten,  man  blieb  doch  im  Grunde  an  den  ausseren  Erscheinungsfor- 
men  haften,  man  sah  nur  Bluten,  nicht  das  Wachsen.  nur  Wir- 
kungen.  nicht  ursachliche  Krafte.  Kann  man  iiberhaupt  bei  der 
Verwickeltheit  solcher  Begriffe  wie  Religion  oder  Recht  oder 
Sprache,  die  doch  erst  aus  tausend  Ursachen  entstanden.  durch 
blosse  Vergleichung  zu  den  letzten  treibenden,  seelischen  Kraften 
vordringen? 

Der  erste,  der  diese  Schwachen  der  bisherigen  Geschichts- 
schreibung  erkannte.  ist  Karl  Lamprecht.  der  auch  in  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten  so  wohlbekannte  Leipziger  Historiker.  Welchen 
Weg  schlagt  er  nun  ein.  um  diese  methodischen  Schwachen  zu 
beseitigen  und  zu  erfolgreichen  Resultaten  zu  gelangen?  Er  sah 
von  vomherein.  dass  man  tiefer  graben  miisse.  wolle  man  ,,auf 
geisteswissenschaftlichem  Gebiete  erfolgreich  vergleichen".  dass 
man  hinabsteigen  miisse  ..bis  zu  den  Elementen  alles  Geistesle- 
bens,  bis  zu  den  einfachsten  Erlebnissen  der  menschlichen  Seele 
selbst." 

Damit  folgte  er  im  Grunde  den  Ergebnissen  der  Psychologic 
und  der  Naturwissenschaften,  die  auch  sonst  so  oft  zur  Wegrau- 
mung  veralteter  Methoden  gefiihrt  haben.  Bei  alien  Lebewesen 
kann  man  bekanntermassen  zweierlei  Erscheinungen  beobachten. 
Eine  Reihe  derselben  steht  sozusagen  ausserhalb  des  Begriffs 
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„Zeit",  verandert  sich  nie,  bleibt  immer  und  ewig  wie  sie  gewesen 
ist ;  eine  andere  aber  its  entwicklungsfahig,  birgt  ein  formbilden- 
des  Prinzip  in  sich  und  ist  das,  was  man  eigentlich  unter  ,,Lehen" 
bezeichnet.  Beim  Menschen  erkennt  man  gleichfalls  Vorgange, 
die  elementar  wirken,  zeitlos  und  dauernd  sind,  und  Vorgange 
der  Seele,  die  sich  verandern,  die  sich  entsprechend  den  Gesetzen 
des  Wachsens  nach  und  nach  entwickeln.  Lust  und  Unlustge- 
fiihle  sind  z.  B.  zeitlos  und  finden  sich  beim  Australneger  wie 
beim  Menschen  der  auf  der  hochsten  Kulturstufe  steht ;  die  seeli- 
sche  Entwickkmg  aber  kommt  in  der  Stufenleiter  der  fortschrei- 
tenden  Kulturzeitalter  zum  Vorschein. 

Hiermit  war  Lamprecht  die  Richtung  gegeben.  Entgegen 
den  Geschichtsschreibern  vor  ihm,  fragt  er  darum  bei  seinen  Un- 
tersuchungen  nicht,  wie  etwas  ist,  oder  gezi^esen  ist,  sondern  wie 
es  geworden  ist.  Seine  Aufgabe  ist  darum  eine  andere.  Er 
muss  die  alten  Pfade  der  herkommhchen  Geschichtsschreibung 
verlassen  und  psychologisch-genetisch  verfahren.  Er  muss  fer- 
ner  eine  andere  Stoffauswahl  treffen  und  ganz  neue  Gebiete  und 
besonders  alle  jene  in  das  Bereich  seiner  Forschung  ziehen,  die 
man  im  Allgemeinen  unter  Kulturgeschichte  zusammenfassen 
konnte,  wenn  dieser  Begriff  nicht  gewohnlich  zu  eng  und  zu  ein- 
seitig  aufgefasst  wiirde. 

Dass  er  die  Frage:  ,,Wie  ist  es  geworden?"  nicht  nur  stellte 
und  sie  etwa  nur  in  einzelnen  Perioden  beantwortete,  sondern 
dass  er  die  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  in  seinem  ganzen 
Umfang  vom  dammernden  Zwieh'cht  der  Urzeit  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart  herab  zum  Vorwurf  nahm  und  sie  daraufhin  untersuchte 
und  einheitlich  gestaltete,  dass  er  besonders  die  materielle,  die 
wirthschaftliche  Seite  der  Entwickkmg  des  deutschen  Volkes  ins 
Bereich  seiner  Forschung  zog  und  den  Einfluss  dieser  auf  die 
geistige  Entwicklungsmachte  und  umgekehrt  klarlegte,  dass  er 
diese  befruchtende  Wechselwirkung  iiberall  nachwies,  dass  er  in 
alien  Perioden  der  reichen  Gesammtentfaltung  unseres  Volkes 
eine  einheitliche  seelische  Grundlage  aufdeckte,  dass  er  uns  zu 
den  Elementen  der  Volksseele  fiihrte,  uns  die  ursachlichen  Krafte, 
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die  Urkeime,  das  allmaliliche  Wachsen  und  die  Reife  erschauen 
liess,  dass  er  damit  unserem  hentigen  Geschlecht,  im  Wirrwarr 
widerstreitender  Ansichten,  ein  denkendes  Bewusstsein  seines 
Werdens,  seines  Zusammenhangs  imd  seiner  Zusammengehorig- 
keit  erweckte :  darin  liegt  die  Bedeutung  Lamprechts,  darin  liegt 
das  Grosse,  das  Gewaltige,  das  Schopferische  des  genialen 
Mannes. 

Acht  Bande,  bestehend  aus  22  Biichern  und  zwei  Ergan- 
zungsbande :  „Zur  jiingsten  deutschen  Vergangenheit"  liegen  uns 
bis  jetzt  vor.  Vier  weitere  Bande,  in  Vorbereitung,  werden  das 
Werk  zum  Abschluss  bringen. 

Es  ware  nun  interessant  in  jedem  Band,  in  jeder  Geschichts- 
periode  zu  zeigen,  wie  Lamprecht  seiner  Aufgabe  gerecht  wird, 
wie  er  neben  der  politischen  Entwicklung  des  deutschen  Volkes, 
neben  Verfassung  und  Recht,  vor  allem  die  Entfaltung  der  mate- 
riellen  Verhaltnisse  und  der  geselligen  und  kiinstlerischen  Zu- 
stande  zur  Darstellung  bringt,  wie  er  eine  Flut  von  Licht  auf 
Zustande  und  Verhaltnisse  wirft,  die  bis  vor  kurzem  in  das 
tiefste  Dunkel  gehtillt  waren.  Ich  erinnere  in  diesem  Zusam- 
menhang  nur  an  die  Theorie  der  Gentilverfassung  der  Urzeit. 
in  der  er,  wie  auch  sonst,  die  neuesten  Ergebnisse  der  ethnologi- 
schen  Forschungen  (z.  B.  auch  die  Untersuchungen  des  Ameri- 
kaners  Lewis  Henry  Morgan:  ,, Systems  of  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity  of  the  Human  Family"  und  ,, Ancient  Society")  mit  Ge- 
schick  verwertete;  an  das  Mutterrecht,  die  Wiirdigung  der 
Frauen,  die  Bedeutung  derselben  fiir  die  Bildung  der  modernen 
Volker,  Geistesleben  und  christliche  Mission  der  Stammeszeit 
u.  s.  w.  Aber  mehr  als  dies  nur  andeuten,  kann  ich  hier  nicht, 
da  ich  gerne  iiber  Lamprechts  dritte  Abteilung  der  deutschen 
Geschichte.  iiber  den  eben  erschienen  achten  Band :  ,,Neueste 
Zeit"  einige  Worte  sagen  mochte. 

Auch  dieser  Band  zeigt  alle  Vorziige,  die  das  Studium  der 
vorhergehenden  sieben  Bande  so  lehrreich.  anziehend.  ja  fesselnd 
machten.  Dazu  kOmmt  der  weitere  wichtige  Punkt,  dass  er  darin 
die  Geschichte  unseres  Volkes  bis  in  die  Neuzeit  hinein  weiter- 
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fiihrt.  Denn  gerade  die  jiingste  Zeit  ist  es,  die  „von  der  Parteien 
Gunst  und  Hass  verwirrt"  am  wenigsten  verstanden  ist.  Man 
gehe  doch  nur  heute  nach  Deutschland  und  man  wird  sich  ein 
wahres  Labyrinth  der  widersprechenden  Ansicht  versetzt  fiihlen, 
wenn  die  Frage  iiber  Gegenwart  und  jiingste  Vergangenheit  zur 
Sprache  kommt.  Hier  Optimisten,  dort  Schwarzseher !  Und 
beide  erscheinen  nur  halbe  Wahrheiten  zu  erkennen  oder  an  der 
Oberflache  der  Erscheinungen  stehen  geblieben  zu  sein.  Da  tut 
es  denn  wohl,  einen  Mann  wie  Lamprecht  sprechen  zu  horen,  der 
von  der  hohen  Warte  griindhcher  Geschichtskenntniss,  in  der 
Flucht  der  Ereignisse,  in  der  Fiille  des  Geschehens,  die  wirk- 
lich  treibenden  Krafte  an  der  Arbeit  sieht,  der  verstandnissvoll 
den  machtigen  Wandhmgen,  wie  den  leisen  Regungen  der  deut- 
schen  Volksseele  nachgeht,  der,  wenn  es  anders  wird,  nicht  gleich, 
wie  die  Schwarzseher,  Katastrophen  oder  zu  Katastrophen  dran- 
gende  Auflosungen  wittert,  sondern  der  wie  Frenssen  in  Hil- 
Hgenlei  sagt:  ,,Wahrlich,  wo  ihr  ein  Ende  sehet,  reget  sich  nur 
neues  Beginnen." 

Welch'  prachtige  Lebensgemalde,  eines  das  andere  ergan- 
zend,  erklarend,  vertiefend,  entwickelt  nun  in  diesem  achten 
Band  der  den  Zusammenhang  der  Dinge  wie  kein  anderer  erfas- 
sende  Historiker.  Das  siebzehnte,  achtzehnte  und  neunzehnte 
Jahrhundert,  in  alien  Aeusserungen  seines  reichen  Lebens,  tritt 
plastisch  vor  unser  geistiges  Auge.  Wir  erhalten  ein  Bild  von 
dem  Verfall  des  alten  Biirgerthums,  von  dem  Aufschwung  des 
neuen;  wir  sehen  in  Verbindung  damit  den  Verfall  des  Handels, 
der  noch  beschleunigt  wird  durch  die  riicksichtslose,  unverstan- 
dige  Zollpolitik  der  Fiirsten  entlang  den  Wasserwegen  —  ,,von 
Strassburg  bis  zur  hollandischen  Grenze  gab  es  im  achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert  auf  dem  Rhein  nicht  weniger  als  dreissig  Zollstat- 
ten;  in  dem  engen  Tale  von  Bingen  bis  Koblenz,  wo  eine  Umge- 
hung  der  Wasserfahrt  zu  Lande  besonders  schwierig  war  — 
fast  jede  Stunde  eine.  Zudem  lagen  sie  auf  verschiedenen 
Ufern :  die  Schiffe  mussten  also  kreuzen,  um  an  die  Zollstatte  zu 
gelangen,  und  so  mussten  bei  der  Bergfahrt  die  Leinpfadpferde 
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wiederholt  iibergesetzt  werden!"  —  Wir  sehen  aber  auf  dem 
Landwege,  in  ostlicher  Richtimg,  von  Koln-Braunschweig-Leip- 
zig-BresIau  und  von  Suddeutschland,  Ulm-Niirnberg-Leipzig- 
Hamburg  in  nordlicher  Richtung,  mit  dem  Kreuzungspunkt  in 
Leipzig,  einen  netien  Handelsstand  erstehen ;  wir  sehen  wie  nach 
dem  dreissigjahrigen  Kriege  die  Industrie,  zunachst  die  Haus- 
industrie  bescheidene  Anfange  macht  und  bald  einen  grossen 
Aufschwung  nimmt,  namentlich  in  den  protestantischen  Landern, 
wohin  eine  Reihe  italienischer  und  besonders  franzosischer  Reli- 
gionsfluchtlinge  neue  Industrien,  wie  ieinere  Wollwebetechnik, 
bessere  Farberei,  eine  neue  Goldschmiede-  wie  Juwelierkunst, 
Passementweberei,  die  feinere  Lederindustrie,  die  Technik  der 
kostbaren  Sammet-  und  Brokatstofife,  die  Seidenindustrie  u.  s.  w. 
einfiihrte.  Wir  nehmen  teil  an  dem  Entwickelungsgang  der 
neuen  biirgerlichen  Schichten,  des  Stadters.  des  Bauern,  des  Be- 
amten  und  Gelehrten  und  lemen  kennen,  wie  der  gehobene  mate- 
rielle  Wohlstand  zum  Schaffen  und  Geniessen  hoherer,  geistiger 
Werte,  zu  Musik  und  Dichtung,  zu  neuer  Kunst  und  Wissen- 
schaft  fiihrt  und  wie  von  jetzt  an  das  Biirgertum  zum  Trager  des 
Geisteslebens  wird. 

Die  Darstellung  dieser  Umwandlung,  dieser  inneren  Ent- 
wicklung,  dieser  Wechselwirkung  zwischen  den  materiellen  und 
geistigen  Giitern,  einer  der  einschneidendsten  Fragen  der  deut- 
schen  geschichtlichen  Entfaltung,  gehort  zu  dem  Interessantesten 
und  Belehrendsten,  was  ich  je  gelesen  babe.  Auch  die  Schilde- 
rung  des  dieser  Periode  folgenden  neuen  Seelenlebens,  das  sich 
seit  etwa  1740  und  1750  geltend  macht  —  in  der  Literatur  als 
Empfindsamkeit-  und  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode  bekannt,  und 
das  sich  als  eine  Reaktion  gegen  das  Seelenleben  der  vorherge- 
henden  Periode,  oder  wie  Goethe  sagt  „aus  der  vorhergehenden 
durch  Widerspruch"  vollzieht,  ist  ein  Meisterwerk  scharfsinnigen 
Denkens  und  griindlicher  Gelehrsamkeit. 

Lamprecht  ist  hier  ein  wahrer  Kopernikus  und  erbringt  den 
Beweis,  dass  gerade  das  umgekehrte  dessen  stattgefunden,  was 
man  bislang  annahm,  dass  man  die  Wirkung  fiir  die  Ursache  und 
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die  Ursache  fiir  die  Wirkimg  hielt.  Nicht  Klopstocks  Messias 
rief  die  Empfindsamkeit,  nicht  Goethes  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
Sturm  und  Drang  hervor,  wie  eine  naive  Geschichts-  und  Litera- 
turbetrachtung  uns  glauben  machen  wollte;  nein,  diese  Werke, 
wie  die  Erzeugnisse  der  bildenden  Kunst  und  Musik  und  der 
anderen  neuen  Lebensausserungen  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts,  verdanken  ihre  Entstehung  dem  Um- 
schlagen  von  Gefiihls-  und  Willensausserungen  in  ihr  Gegenteil. 
Die  gesattigte  Lust  wird  zur  Unlust,  das  Begehren  zum  Wider- 
streben,  Oder  wie  sich  Lamprecht  an  verschiedenen  Stellen 
wortlich  ausdriickte:  „Sie  verdanken  ihr  Dasein  dem  psychologi- 
schen  Prinzip  der  Kontraststarkung  —  dem  Uebergang  der  Na- 
tion von  einem  seelischen  Zeitalter  zum  andern,  von  der  schon 
so  wundersamen,  reichen  Kultur  des  Individualismus",  der  sich 
auf  sich  selbst  und  den  unmittelbaren  Umkreis  beschrankte,  „zu 
der  nach  und  nach  ungleich  hoheren  und  umf  assenderen  des  Sub- 
jektivismus",  der  sich  nach  aussen  auswirkt,  wie  ins  Innere  zu- 
riick. 

Dieses  Auswirken  nach  aussen  fuhrt  dann  —  nicht  ohne  den 
fremden  Einfluss  von  England  und  Frankreich  her  leugnen  zu 
wollen,  wenn  er  auch  geringer  ist,  als  man  bisher  annahm  —  zu 
einem  Ueberstromen  der  Willens-  und  Gemiitselemente  der  Seele 
in  die  Natur.  Am  friihesten  und  einfachsten  ausserte  sich  diese 
subjektivistische  Weltanschauung  als  Naturgefiihl.  Die  Stadter 
empfinden  jetzt  eine  Vorliebe  fiir  das  platte  Land,  fiir  die  freie 
Natur  iiberhaupt.  Man  machte  Reisen,  die  Zeit  der  Fahrt  ins 
Hochgebirg  bricht  an  (vergl.  Hallers  Gedicht  „Die  Alpen")  ; 
im  Jahre  1793  eroffnete  man  das  erste  deutsche  Seebad  zu  Hei- 
ligendamm  bei  Doberau.  „Da  wurde  das  Wogen  der  Saaten  zum 
Gesang,  da  begannen  Tag  und  Nacht  sich  im  abendlichen  Dam- 
merschein  leise  zu  griissen,  da  streute  der  Mond  seinen  Silber- 
glanz  iiber  Berg  und  Tal,  wahrend  die  Sterne  als  Phantasien 
der  Natur  am  Firmament  hinzogen;  da  war  die  Natur  freigebig 
und  heiter,  ernst  und  wehmiithig,  ja  lachte  und  scherzte;  und 
jegliche  Landschaft  sah  man  im  ganzen  Wiederhall  der  eigenen 
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Gefiihle :  nicht  symbolisch,  sondern  in  tatsachlicher  Uebertra- 
gung-  menschlicher  Empfindnng  schien  sie  beseelt,  Und  wie  die 
Morgenrothe  verklart  oder  das  Sonnenlicht  kiisst,  so  spricht  das 
Schilf  am  See  und  die  Tanne  auf  schroffem  Felsgezack,  und  der 
Tau  des  Grashalms  wird  zu  perlenden  Tranen." 

Zu  dieser  Liebe  fiir  die  Natur  gesellt  sich  die  Wandlung, 
die  zwischen  Menschen  und  Menschen  eintrat:  es  beginnt  die 
Zeit  des  enthusiastischen  Freundschaftskults.  Man  schliesst  hei- 
lige  Biinde  zu  Mondnachtsstunden  im  Eichenhain,  ,,in  schrillem 
Risse  der  Seelen"  scheidet  man  von  einander.  Es  kommt  bald 
die  Zeit  des  Don  Carlos  und  Posa,  die  Zeit  Werthers  und  der 
Wahlverwandtschaf ten ;  die  Freundschaft  erweitert  sich  vom 
engen  Kreise  zum  weitherzigen  Kosmopolitanismus.  ,,Seid  um- 
schlungen,  Millionen,  einen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt."  Der 
Deutsche,  der  Dichter  und  Denker,  wie  der  Philister,  wird  aus 
dem  Kleinbiirger  sofort  zum  Weltbiirger.  Dass  es  auch  etwas 
gabe  wie  Staafsbilrger,  begeisternde  Liebe  fiirs  Vaterland,  Na- 
tionalstolz,  darauf  kam  man  nicht.  Und  haben  alle  Deutsche 
diese  Periode  schon  ganz  iiberwunden?  Steckt  dieses  Weltbiir- 
gertum,  zum  Fluch  der  nationalen  Entwicklung,  nicht  noch  heute 
in  Fleisch  und  Blut  so  vieler  Deutschen? 

Nachdem  Lamprecht  die  Riickwirkung  des  neuen  Fiihlens 
und  Wollens  auf  dem  Boden  der  Kirche,  der  bestehenden  sittli- 
chen  Einrichtungen,  insbesondere  der  Familie  (Frauen-Emanci- 
pation)  und  der  Schule  gezeigt,  geht  er  iiber  im  dritten  Kapitel 
zur  „Neuen  Weltanschauung";  im  vierten  zur  ,, Neuen  Dich- 
tung";  im  fiinften  zur  ,,Bildenden  Kunst  und  Musik." 

Im  letzten  Kapitel  greift  er  zuriick  bis  zu  den  deutschen 
•Anfangen  im  sechsten  Jahrhundert,  giebt  der  Baukunst  ihre  be- 
sondere  Bedeutung,  zeigt,  warum  die  Malerei  die  fiihrende  Stel- 
lung  unter  den  bildenden  Kiinsten  iibernahm  und  iibernehmen 
musste,  warum  die  Plastik  so  langsame  Fortschritte  machte,  die 
Musik  aber  die  Tiefen  und  Hohen  menschlichen  Vermogens  er- 
reichte.  Die  Aufnahme  der  antiken  Vorbilder,  als  einzige  Richt- 
schnur,  halite  am  langsten  in  der  Skulptur  fort  und  stand  einer 
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nationalen  Entwicklung  hindernd  im  Wege,  wahrend  die  Ton- 
kunst,  die  im  Grunde  nicht  mit  fremder  Ueberlieferung  belastet 
war,  unmittelbar  aus  der  deiitschen  Seele  herausgewachsen  ist. 

Noch  sollte  in  dieser  kurzen  Besprechung  die  Stellung  ge- 
kennzeichnet  werden,  die  Lamprecht  den  deutschen  Geisteshel- 
den  in  seinem  Werke  anweist.  Und  dies  um  so  mehr,  als  es  ein 
iibermenschliches  Unternehmen  zu  sein  scheint  —  denn  auch  das 
Konnen  des  Historikers  hat  seine  Grenzen  —  diese  weit  aus- 
einander  Hegenden  Gebiete  der  Musik,  der  Plastik,  der  Baukunst, 
der  Malerei,  der  Dichtung,  der  Philosophie  u.  s.  w.,  mit  ihrem 
immer  gewaltiger  zustromenden  Material  zu  umspannen  und 
dann  einheithch  zu  gestalten  und  so  zu  gestalten,  dass  jeder  ein- 
zelne  zu  seinem  Recht  kommt.    Doch  meine  Zeit  ist  beschrankt. 

Indess  kann  ich  nicht  schHessen  ohne  zu  sagen,  dass  Lam- 
precht seinem  Plan  treu  geblieben  und  trotz  der  Schwierigkeit, 
seine  Aufgabe  auf's  Glanzendste  gelost  hat.  Ob  er  iiber  Herder 
schreibt,  iiber  Kant,  iiber  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
iiber  Mozart,  Beethoven,  iiber  Schinkel,  Bocklin,  Wagner  oder 
iiber  die  tausend  Sterne  von  matterem  Glanz,  jede  Charakteristik, 
so  wesentlich  anders  und  so  notwendig  verschieden  sie  im  Ein- 
zelnen  auch  sein  mag,  sein  muss,  zeigt  in  und  mit  der  Person- 
lichkeit  des  Geistesgrossen  den  Fortschritt  der  Gesammtentwicke- 
lung  der  Periode.  Aber  von  dem  Hintergrund  der  Zeit,  als  dem 
Nahrboden  in  dem  die  schopferische  Kraft  des  Kiinstlers,  des 
Dichters  oder  Philosophen  wurzelt,  heben  sich  die  Geistesgewal- 
tigen  vorwarts,  aufwarts,  himmelan,  ihrer  Zeit  als  Propheten 
vorauseilend,  das  Jahrhundert  mit  sich  reissend. 

Wie  warm  empfunden  und  wie  wahr,  von  welch'  echter  deut- 
schen Gesinnung  getragen,  sind  diese  Portrats  —  Schopf ungen 
mochte  ich  sie  eher  nennen  —  der  deutschen  Geisteshelden  des 
siebzehnten,  achtzehnten  und  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts !  Und  wie 
scharf  hat  sie  Lamprecht  herausgeschnitten  und  wie  richtig  sind 
die  Grossenverhaltnisse !  Ich  hatte  das  Gefuhl,  wahrend  ich  den 
zweiten  Teil  des  achten  Bandes  las,  als  ob  ich  mich  in  einer  Ge- 
maldesammlung,  einer  Ahnenhalle  der  Geistesfiirsten  des  deut- 
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schen  Volkes  befande,  und  als  ob  sie  herausstiegen  aus  ihren 
Rahmen,  die  Geistesgrossen.  herabstiegen  zu  mir  und  mit  mir 
sprachen :  so  lebendig,  so  lebenswahr  sind  sie  gezeichnet.  Und 
ich  fiihlte  mich  stolz  und  gehoben,  gekraftigt  und  gestarkt  und 
dankte  meinem  Schopfer,  dass  auch  ich  dem  Volke  entspross,  das 
solche  Geistesgewaltige  erzeugte,  und  dankte  dem  Mann,  der 
mich  durch  diese  Ruhmeshalle  fiihrte. 
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CARL  SCHURZ. 

Deutsche  Ansprache  gehalten  bei  der  amerikanischen  Carl  Schurz 

Gedenkfeier  in  New  York  am  21.  November  1906  in 

Carnegie-Hall,  von 

Eugen  Kiihnemann* 

Mein  erstes  Wort  an  dieser  Stelle  muss  ein  Wort  des  Dankes 
sein,  eines  Dankes,  der,  wie  icli  glaube,  von  alien  deutschen 
Stammesgenossen  gefiihlt  wird.  Diese  Feier  veranstalten  Ameri- 
kaner  einem   ihrer  grossten   Burger.     Carl    Schurz   hat   seinen 


*  Professor  der  Philosophie  in  Breslau,  z.  Z.  Austausch-Professor  fiir 
deutsche  Literatur  an  der  Harvard  Universitat  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Die 
amerikanischen  Redner  des  Abends  warcn  Ex-Prasident  Grover  Cleveland, 
Charles  M.  Eliot,  Prasident  der  Harvard  Universitat,  Marineminister 
Bonaparte  und  Booker  T.  Washington,  der  Fiihrer  der  Bestrebungen  fiir 
die  Hebung  der  schwarzen  Rasse  in  Amerika.  Herr  Choate  prasidirte. 
Prof.  Schumacher,  jetzt  Austausch-Professor  an  der  Columbia  Universi- 
tat in  New  York,  iiberbrachte  die  Griisse  von  Schurz'  alter  Universitat 
Bonn.  Der  Liederkranz  sang  den  Mannerchor  „Meine  Muttersprache", 
der  Arion  „Gebet'",  das  Symphonie-Orchester  spielte  den  Trauermarsch 
aiis  der  Gotterdammernng  zum  An  fang  und  das  Vorspiel  der  Meistersinger 
zum  Schluss. 
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Stolz  darein  gesetzt,  nichts  anderes  als  ein  treuer  und  wahrer 
amerikanischer  Burger  zu  sein.  Aber  aus  dem  deutschen  Vater- 
lande  stammte  doch  die  Kraft,  die  er  im  Dienste  Amerikas  ent- 
faltet  hat.  Darum  liegt  so  viel  feine  Wiirdigung  darin,  dass  zu 
seiner  Ehre  hier  ein  Deutscher  in  seiner  deutschen  Muttersprache 
zu  Ihnen  reden  darf.  Das  deutsche  Lied  zum  Preis  der  Mutter- 
sprache ist  zuvor  erklungen,  auch  dies  in  feinstem  Verstandniss 
seiner  Seele,  die  in  der  Musik  lebte  und  die  deutsche  Sprache  als 
die  Sprache  des  Liedes  gehebt  hat.  Zugleich  kommt  die  ganze 
Geschichte  des  Mannes  darin  zum  Ausdruck,  der  zwei  Welten 
angehorte  und  ein  Meister  zweier  Sprachen  war.  Dies  war  sein 
Schicksal  und  seine  Grosse,  sein  Gliick  und  vielleicht  sein 
Schmerz,  sein  HeldenHed  und  vielleicht  seine  Tragodie.  Was  er 
Amerika  bedeutete,  geziemt  nicht  dem  Fremden  zu  verkiinden. 
Der  Deutsche  aber  darf  sprechen  uber  den  deutschen  Mann  in 
Carl  Schurz. 

Er  ist  geboren  an  unserm  deutschen  Stroma,  dem  Rhein.  Un- 
vergessene  Heimatserinnerungen  klingen  in  einer  seiner  schonsten 
deutschen  Reden  wieder.  ,,Mit  wehmiithiger  Lust  denken  wir 
an  die  griinen  Wasser  des  heimathlichen  Rheins,  in  denen  sich 
die  altersgrauen,  sagenumwobenen  Burgen  spiegeln ;  wo  die  edle 
Traube  gliiht ;  wo  der  Mensch  froh  ist,  auch  ohne  zu  wissen  wa- 
rum;  wo  das  deutsche  Lied  doppelt  poetisch  klingt;  wo  vom 
Niederwald  das  Bild  der  sieghaften  Germania  so  trotzig  iiber  die 
Grenze  blickt;  an  das  schone  liebe  Land,  von  dem  jeder  Fuss- 
breit  uns  teuer  ist."  Er  war  ein  Kind  des  Volkes  und  hat  das 
farben-  und  gestaltenreiche  Bild  des  deutschen  Volkslebens  jener 
Zeit  in  die  kindliche  Seele  begierig  aufgenommen.  Noch  lebten 
die  Heldeniiberlieferungen  des  Befreiungskrieges.  Und  an  den 
Gesprachen  kluger  Manner  am  Herdfeuer  entwickelte  sich  der 
erste  phantasievolle  Anteil  an  der  grossen  Welt.  Aus  dem  Munde 
des  Vaters  horte  er  zum  ersten  Mai  von  Washington  als  dem  edel- 
sten  Helden  der  Geschichte.     Er  ging  durch  die  deutsche  Schul- 
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erziehung  mit  ihrer  Griindlichkeit  und  ihrer  vielseitigen  Anre- 
gung  selbststandiger  geistiger  Bestrebungen.  Er  wurde  als  einer 
der  Feurigsten  ergriffen  von  den  goldenen  Hoffnungen  des  Vol- 
kerfriihlings  und  lebte  dem  grossen  Erweckungsjahre,  wie  er  es 
genannt  hat,  freudig  entgegen.  So  wurde  die  ganze  Seele  des 
fleissigen  jungen  Studenten  erfiillt  von  dem  Gedanken  an  sein 
Volk  und  seine  Freiheit.  Es  war,  als  wolle  der  Glaube  Friedrich 
Schillers  hiniiberwirken  ins  politische  Leben.  Aber  er  erwies 
auch  den  Ernst,  die  Aufopferung,  den  Mut.  Es  war  kein  Glaube 
der  Worte,  sondern  der  Thaten.  Er  hat  die  Waffen  ergriffen 
und  in  der  revolutionaren  Armee  gekampft  fiir  die  Volksfreiheit, 
wie  er  sie  verstand.  Wie  ein  Heldenlied  liest  sich  seine  wunder- 
bare  Flucht  aus  der  Festung  Rastatt.  In  Jahren  der  Erniichte- 
rung  musste  er  das  entsagende  Leben  des  Fluchtlings  fiihren. 
Aber  die  Opfertreue  fiir  den  Freund  gait  ihm  mehr  als  das  eigene 
Leben.  Durch  die  Befreiung  Kinkels  aus  dem  Zuchthaus  erwarb 
er  europaischen  Ruhm,  den  Ruhm,  den  die  menschlich-guten,  auf- 
opfemden  Thaten  geben,  und  musste  doch  kummerlich  sich  wei- 
ter  miihen  um  seine  Existenz.  Wie  ist  dies  Jiinglingsleben  reich 
an  dem  schonsten  Reichtum  der  Jugend,  der  Hingabe  des  ganzen 
Lebens  an  eine  begeisternde  Idee.  Die  Not  des  Vaterlandes  hat 
ihm  sein  Jugendleben  zu  einem  hinreissenden  Gedicht  gemacht. 

Das  deutsche  Volk  hiess  damals  noch  das  Volk  der  Dichter 
und  Denker.  Schurz  aber  erscheint  uns  als  ein  rechter  Dichter- 
jungling,  der  in  seinem  Leben,  in  seinen  Thaten  dichtet.  Und 
iiber  die  rauhen  Stosse  der  Wirklichkeit  hinweg  tragi  ihn  die 
Gunst  der  Muse,  die  seine  Seele  erlesen  hat.  Seiner  Heldenthat 
dankte  er  die  Liebe  des  Weibes,  ,das  ihm  sein  Leben  schenkte. 
In  die  neue  Heimat  seiner  Wahl,  nach  Amerika,  brachte  er  die 
deutsche  Glaubigkeit.  Ihm  war  es  das  goldeneLand  der  biirger- 
lichen  Freiheit.  Seine  deutsche  Bildung  ermoglichte  ihm  das 
schnelle  Eingehen  in  die  Welt  der  fremden  englischen  Sprache, 
die  germanische  bewegliche  Schopferkraft  liess  ihn  ein  neues  Lc- 
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ben  finden  in  clem  Gedanken  grosser  offentlicher  Wirksamkeit 
fiir  das  amerikanische  Volk.  Neidlos  erkennen  wir  Deutsche, 
wie  erst  das  neue  Vaterland  ihm  die  grossen  Moglichkeiten  bot 
fur  die  voile  Entfaltung  seiner  ungewohnlichen  Krafte.  Er 
wurde  einer  der  Ersten  unter  den  Fiihrern  seines  Volkes. 

Seine  ganze  politische  Laufbahn  aber  in  Amerika  war  ge- 
tragen  von  seinem  deutschen  Tdealismus.  Amerika  sollte  sein,  so 
wie  er  es  glanbte  nnd  liebte,  das  Land  der  Rechtschaffenheit  und 
Gerechtigkeit.  die  biirgerliche  Republik  der  allgemeinen  und  wah- 
ren  Freiheit.  wie  Lincoln  es  in  seinem  Lieblingsworte  ausge- 
driickt :  die  Regierung  des  Volkes.  (lurch  das  Volk,  fiir  das  Volk. 
Mochte  man  ihn  einen  Traumer  schelten.  er  rief  zuriick :  ,,Ideale 
sind  gleich  den  Sternen.  Du  wirst  sie  nicht  mit  der  Hand  be- 
riihren;  aber  gleich  dem  Seefahrer  auf  den  \\'^usten  der  Wasser 
wahlst  Du  sie  als  Fiihrer.  folgst  ihnen  und  erreichst  Deine  Be- 
stimmung."  Dieser  Tdealismus  erzeugte  seinen  Mut.  der.  wie  er 
sagte.  das  erste  Erforderniss  fiir  die  Fiihrerschaft  in  einer  gros- 
sen Sache  ist.  Er  erhielt  ihm  die  Unabhangigkeit.  die  das  Recht 
allein  zum  Leitstern  nahm  und  hoher  achtete  als  die  Forderungen 
der  Partei.  Denn  nach  ihm  war  es  stets  der  unabhangige  Geist. 
der  alles  iiberwindende  Sinn  fiir  Pflicht.  der  den  Weg  brach  fiir 
jeden  grossen  Fortschritt  der  amerikanischen  Geschichte.  ,,Welie 
der  Republik,  wenn  sie  vergebens  Umschau  hielte  nach  Mannern, 
die  die  Wahrheit  suchen  ohne  Vorurteile.  die  Wahrheit  sagen 
ohne  Furcht,  wie  sie  sie  verstehen.  mag  die  Welt  sie  horen  wollen 
Oder  nicht."  So  war  sein  ganzes  offentliches  Leben  ein  einziger 
Dienst  der  sittlichen  Idee,  in  der  er  Amerikas  Grosse  und  Zu- 
kunft  sah.  ein  Dienst.  der  nicht  erlahmte.  auch  wenn  es  durch 
Schmerzen,  Einsamkeit  und  Enttauschung  ging.  So  von  seinem 
Eintreten  fiir  Lincoln,  seiner  Arbeit  fiir  die  Sklavenbefreiung, 
seiner  Miihe  um  den  Wiederaufbau  des  Siidens  an  bis  zu  dem 
Kampf  gegen  die  Mangel  der  Verwaltung  und  gegen  Bestrebun- 
gen   in  die  Feme,  von  denen  er  schlimme  Wirkungen  fiir  die 
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biirgerliche  Republ'ik  befurchtete.  Uns  Deutsche  riihrt  inmitten 
aller  dieser  Dinge  die  Sorge  um  die  Walder,  aiis  der  die  sin- 
nige  Naturliebe  des  deutschen  Mannes  so  sehr  wie  die  Voraus- 
sicht  des  weisen  Volkswirts  spricht.  Er  war  sich  selber  tren, 
und  das  hiess  bei  ihm :  er  war  seinen  Idealen  treu.  So  wandten 
sich  die  Reden  des  grossen  Redners  in  zwei  Sprachen,  wie  Schil- 
ler es  von  dem  Volkserzieher  verlangte,  an  das  Beste  der  mensch- 
lichen  Natur.  Die  Menschen  bestimmen  hiess  fiir  ihn :  die  Men- 
schen  heben.  Und  auch  von  ihm  gilt,  was  er  von  seinem  Freunde 
Sumner  gesagt  hat:  ,,Hinter  allem,  w^as  er  sagte  und  that,  stand 
die  prachtige  Mannlichkeit,  die  man  unfehlbar  hindurch  em- 
pfand." 

Zwischen  Lincoln  und  Bismarck  steht  fitr  uns  dieser  grosse 
Deutsch-Amerikaner  als  zwischen  den  grossten  Staatsmannern 
und  Volksfiihrern  neuerer  Zeiten,  in  der  grossten  geschichtli- 
chen  Krisis  ihrer  Volker.  Fiir  Lincoln  und  mit  ihm  hat  er  gear- 
beitet ;  in  Bismarck  hat  er  die  freilich  wundersame  und  unerwar- 
tete  Erfiillung  seiner  Jiinglingstraume  erlebt.  Aber  sein  altes 
biirgerlich-liberales  Herz  schlug  doch  fiir  Lincoln  mehr,  ,,den 
Mann,  der  nicht  nur  vom  niedrigsten  Ursprung  war,  sondern 
auch  der  einfachste  und  anspruchsloseste  der  Burger  blieb  und 
erhoht  ward  zu  einer  Machtstellung  ohne  Gleichen  in  der  ameri- 
kanischen  Geschichte;  der,  der  sanfteste  der  Sterblichen,  keine 
Kreatur  leiden  sehen  konnte  ohne  Oualen  der  eigenen  Brust,  und 
der  sich  plotzlich  berufen  fand,  den  blutigsten  Krieg  zu  fiihren ; 
der  die  Regierungsgewalt  lenkte,  als  erbarmungslose  Starke  das 
Gesetz  des  Tages  war  und  der  dann  Volksgeist  und  -herz  gewann 
und  leitete  durch  die  zarten  Sympathien  seiner  Natur,  der.  vor- 
sichtig-konservativ  von  Temperament  und  Gewohnheit,  die  plotz- 
lichste  und  Alles  fortschwemmende  soziale  Revolution  unserer 
Zeit  zu  leiten  bekam  ;  der  die  einfache  Sprache  und  landlicheWeise 
in  der  hochsten  Stellung  seiner  Zeit  beibehielt  und  den  Spott  der 
guten  Gesellschaft  erregte,  und  der  dann  die  Seele  der  Mensch- 
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heit  riihrte  tnit  Aeiisserungen  von  wimdervoller  Schonheit  und 
Grosse ;  der,  in  seinem  Herzen  der  beste  Freund  des  besiegten  Sii- 
dens.  ermordet  wiirde.  well  ein  wahnsinniger  Fanatiker  ihn  fiir 
seinen  grausamsten  Feind  nahm ;  der  in  seiner  Macht  iiber  alles 
Mass  verspottet  und  verliohnt  wurde  von  gegnerischer  Leiden- 
schaft  iind  anfgeregtetn  Parteigeist,  nnd  um  dessen  Grab  Freund 
und  Feind  sich  sammelten,  ihn  zu  preisen,  was  seitdem  sie  nie- 
mals  aufgehort  haben  zu  thun.  als  einen  der  grossten  Amerikaner 
und  den  besten  der  Menschen."  Tn  Bismarcks  Thaten  hat  Schurz 
vielleicht  mehr  mit  der  Phantasie  des  Dichters  das  berauschende 
Heldengedicht  gesehen.  .,Das  war  ein  Schauspiel,  wie  der  einst 
so  verspottete  deutsche  Michel  plotzlich  aus  dem  Schlafe  er- 
wachte ;  wie  er  die  gewaltigen  Glieder  reckte ;  wie  er  seinen 
Schild  schiittelte.  dass  er  klang  wie  alle  Donner  des  Firmaments ; 
wie  das  Stampfen  seines  Fusses  den  Boden  Europas  erzittern 
machte;  wie  er  mit  machtigem  Schwertschlag  den  ubermiithigen 
Feind  vor  sich  in  den  Staub  warf ;  wie  er  mit  Posaunenstimme 
ausrief:  ..Das  ganze  Deutschland  soil  es  sein!"  und  wie  die 
Menschheit  staunend  aufblickte  an  der  riesigen  Heldengestalt." 
Ob  in  dem  Verhaltniss  zu  Bismarck  vielleicht  die  Trennung 
liegt  zwischen  der  jungeren  Generation  Deutschlands  und  ihm, 
und  ob  es  eine  Trennung  genau  der  gleichen  Art  ist,  die  ihn  von 
den  jijngeren  Bestrebungen  Amerikas  schied,  wollen  wir  nur  ehr- 
fiirchtig  fragen.  Uns  scheint  das  ganze  Lebensgefiihl  des  Deut- 
schen  verrindert.  seit  wir  im  Reiche  leben  als  eine  Grossmacht 
und  gleichberechtigt  neben  die  herrschenden  Nationen  der  Erde 
getreten  sind.  Vielleicht  erneuert  sich  dadurch  auch  das  Verhalt- 
niss der  Biirger  deutschen  Stammes  zu  ihrem  Wahlvaterlande. 
Doch  bleibt  Carl  Schurz  der  grosse  Ausdruck  der  Lebensgemein- 
schaft  zwischen  Amerika  und  Deutschland,  er,  der  ein  Klassiker 
in  den  Sprachen  beider  Lander  war.  Wie  keiner  war  er  zum 
Hiiter  und  Vorsprecher  aller  Zeugnisse  dieser  Lebensgemein- 
schaft  berufen.     Das  Germanische  Museum  in  Cambridge  zahlt 
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ihn  mit  stolzestem  Recht  als  den  ersten  seiner  Prasidenten  und 
gedenkt  mit  Freude  seiner  Begriissungsworte  bei  der  Einwei- 
hung.  In  seiner  grossen  Weise  rief  er  den  deutschen  Amerika- 
nern  zu,  dies  wuchtige  Zeugniss  ihrer  alten  Kultur  zu  hiiten,  zu 
hegen  und  zu  entwickeln.  Unvermindiert  blieb  die  deutsche 
Innigkeit  seines  Gefiihls.  Als  dentscher  Dichter  hat  er  sein 
Leben  beschlossen.  Denn  seine  Jugenderinnerungen,  die  englisch 
zu  schreiben  ihm  unmoglich  war,  gehoren  zu  den  schonsten 
Prosadichtungen  in  deutscher  Sprache. 

An  dem  Grabe  von  Carl  Schurz  reichen  die  beiden  Volker 
in  der  gleichen  Trauer  sich  die  Hand,  oder  sie  legen  beide  die 
Hande  an  denselben  Kranz.  Nicht  ohne  Wehmut  sieht  die  Mut- 
tcrheimat  uraltes  Germanenschicksal  in  ihm  wiederholt.  —  dass 
in  einem  ihrer  besten  Sohne  ein  Stuck  ihrer  Geschichte  in  einer 
fremden  Welt  sich  abspielte.  Denn  beiden  Volkern  gehort  er  an. 
Sie  dankt  ihm,  dass  er  wie  wenige  die  Pflicht  des  Deutschen  in 
der  Fremde  erfiillte,  das  Beste  deutschen  Wesens  eingehen  zu 
lassen  in  die  neue  Menschheit,  die,  scheint  es,  auf  dieser  Erde 
aus  den  alten  Nationen  sich  bilden  soil.  In  der  gemeinsamen 
Arbeit  fiir  diese  Idee  sind  die  beiden  Volker  ohne  Streit  und  Ge- 
gensatz  verbunden.  Dank  dem  grossen  Toten  fiir  seine  Treue. 
Mancher  Deutsch-Amerikaner  vvird  in  seinem  Namen  das  Ge- 
lubde  erneuern,  wie  er  das  Beste  in  deutscher  Treue  hinzugeben, 
v/enn  auch  wenige  mit  ihm  wetteifern  konnen  an  Reichtum  gei- 
stiger  Gaben.  1st  uns  doch,  als  ware  der  Deutsche  der  Zukunft 
mehr  noch  schuldig,  als  er  der  Vergangenheit  geleistet  hat.  da 
das  erneute  Vaterland  allem  deutschen  Wesen  ein  neues  Kraft- 
gefiihl  gab  und  es  dem  Heutigenum  so  viel  mehr  zur  Pflicht  wird, 
iiberall  auf  der  Erde  sich  einzusetzen  mit  seiner  verjiingten,  gan- 
zen,  deutschen  Seele.  Mag  das  grosse  Vorbild  von  Carl  Schurz 
als  Stachel  wirken,  dass  wieder  an  ihm  wahr  werde,  was  er  von 
Sumner  gesagt  hat :  „Obwohl  sein  Korper  in  der  Erde  liegt,  lebt 
er  fort  in  den  gesicherten  Rechten  aller,  in  der  Bruderschaft  des 
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geeinten  Volkes,  in  der  gereinigten  Republik  und  wird  leben  fiir 
immer."  Und  wie  er  nichts  geliebt  hat  gleich  seinem  neuen 
Vaterlande.  begleitet  ihn  dann  in's  Grab,  was  er  als  das 
hochste  Gliick  gepriesen  hat :  ,,Es  giebt  kein  schoneres  und  voll- 
standigeres  Gliick  in  der  Welt,  als  das  Bewusstsein,  zu  dem  Gliick 
derer,  die  man  lieb  hat,  beigetragen  zu  haben,  ohne  einen  an- 
deren  Lohn  zu  verlangen  als  dies  Bewusstsein." 
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Sept.  9.  A  boat  came  to  us  with  codfish  or  large  codling, 
large  as  salmons.  The  captain  bought  25  of  them  for  one  and  a 
half  rixdollars  banco,  or  five  and  a  half  Danish  Carolines,  or  ^2 
stivers,  which  is  about  13  ore  in  our  money. 

Note.  When  we  were  in  the  Sound  the  crew  fished  flat-fish ; 
they  also  got  a  few  gurnards  (fish  that  look  like  bullheads),  also 
two  or  three  sting-bulls,  a  speckled  or  rather  striped  fish  with 
bristles  on  the  back  like  ruff:  they  are  more  poisonous  than  a 
snake,  for  if  a  person  is  stuck  by  the  bristles  he  will  swell  up  and 
die.  The  remedy  is  the  liver  of  the  fish,  which  must  be  eaten  raw. 
The  fish  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  codling.  It  is  good  to  eat.  In 
Elsinore  we  ate  mackerel  and  whitling,  both  fine,  toothsome  fish. 
In  the  North  Sea  we  saw  many  seals. 

Sept.  10.  In  the  forenoon  we  made  land  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way; the  wind  was  ESE.  in  which  we  went  1 1  miles  until  we  came 
to  Jutland  bank.  There  we  sounded  and  got  25  fathoms.  To- 
wards midnight  the  wind  shifted  very  suddenly  to  the  North- 
west and  blew  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.  The 
storm  drove  the  water  over  the  ship  from  both  sides  until  the 
whole  deck  seemed  aflame  with  the  phosphorescent  water.  We 
sailed  this  way  all  night  and  on  the  next  day.  the  12th,  the  same 
storm  continued  and  we  were  thrown  back  to  Jutland,  so  close 
to  the  land  that  we  all  feared  for  our  ship  and  our  lives ;  but  all 
were  saved.  Towards  noon  we  held  prayers  and  each  and  every 
one  promised  gifts  to  the  poor.  Then  we  cast  anchor  in  15 
fathoms  and  rode  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea. 
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Sept.  T2  and  13.  In  the  morning-  we  heaved  anchor  and  to- 
wards noon  began  to  sail  towards  Norway  where  we  arrived 
towards  noon  on  the  T4th.  We  got  a  pilot  and  proceeded  into 
the  harbor.  This  harbor,  which  was  as  costly  as  it  could  be.  was 
named  Kortesnnd.  We  landed  and  went  to  the  inkkeeper  at 
Rafsnaas  where  we  were  well  received.  We  heard  there  that  the 
French  privateer  Jean  Bart  lay  about  a  mile  from  us  at  The  Coav 
and  Calf  waiting-  for  a  fair  wind  but  since  he  had  no  business 
with  us  we  did  not  fear  him. 

Sept.  15.  The  wind  began  to  blow  North-east,  but  we  could 
not  proceed  because  the  sail  had  to  be  mended,  the  top-sails  taken 
down  entirely,  fresh  water  procured,  and  certain  repairs  made  on 
the  ship. 

Sept.  15.  When  we  lay  in  the  harbor  we  bought  several 
kinds  of  fish,  as :  koot;  this  fish  is  half  a  foot  long,  bluish  on  the 
back  like  small  herring  but  thicker  and  broader,  almost  like  ruff 
but  without  scales  like  small  herring  or  trout;  (2.)  lobsters,  not 
very  large  but  still  half  an  ell  long  or  a  little  more.  Their  pincers 
were  tied  together;  (3.)  striped  wrasse,  large  as  codling  but 
speckled  blue;  (4.)  ballam-wrasse,  a  plump  fish,  scaly,  large  as 
a  large-bellied  perch,  or  as  tench  but  spreckled  red;  (5.)  crabs. 
soft  shelled.  They  are  really  crabs  but  are  enclosed  in  shells  like 
oysters;  (6.)  trout,  large  as  guiniads;  (7.)  red  periwinkles,  large 
as  herring  but  red.  The  people  that  sold  them  said  that  they  were 
as  good  as  salmon.  They  said  the  same  of  the  striped  wrasse  and 
the  ballam-wrasse. 

The  land,  at  least  the  coast,  was  very  rough  and  mountain- 
ous. Between  the  mountains,  however,  there  were  beautiful 
places,  small  fields  and  meadows  upon  which  the  people  have  built 
small  neat  houses.  The  people  whom  we  met  there  were  all  good, 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  knew^  how  to  entertain  us  with  food  and 
drink,  for  which  we  paid  them  well,  rather  too  much  than  too 
little.. 

Sept.  16  and  17.  The  weather  was  variable  with  a  great  deal 
of  wind,  but  during  the  whole  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  wind  was 
NE.      We  did  not  dare  to  set  sail  before  we  should  see  whether 
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it  was  a  steady  wind  or  not,  but  as  a  good  breeze  continued  to 
blow  the  whole  night,  we  set  sail  in  the  Lord's  name. 

Sept.  18.  The  sky  cleared  up  in  the  NE.,  whereupon  we  had 
hopes  of  a  steady  wind. 

Sept.  18.  When  we  were  leaving  the  harbor  and  getting 
under  sail  we  saw  the  English  fleet.  We  did  not  follow  it  how- 
ever, but  proceeded  on  our  way. 

Sept.  19.  The  same  wind  continued  and  in  the  morning  we 
sighted  land  at  Jutlland  Bank.  At  noon  we  sounded  again  and 
got  sand,  which  showed  that  we  were  past  the  bank.  We  crossed 
the  bank  in  30-35  fathoms  of  water.  The  weather  now  became 
very  beautiful,  and  towards  evening  perfectly  calm,  but  at  night- 
fall it  began  to  blow  SW.,  wherefore  we  had  to  go  by-the-wind 
tor  our  wind  was  directly  contrary  to  our  course. 

Sept.  19.  When  we  were  on  the  bank  we  saw  a  fearfully 
large  fish  wallowing  in  the  sea  so  that  the  water  was  dashed  high 
up  in  the  air.  When  he  showed  himself  above  the  water  he 
seemed  to  be  almost  as  long  and  large  as  the  ship.  There  were 
many  porpoises  swimming  around  him.  The  weather  was  calm 
and  the  second  mate  and  the  boatswain  began  to  fish  with  lines 
and  got  three  large  codfish.  We  also  saw  two  or  three  sail-boats 
near  us. 

Sept,  20.  Early  in  the  morning  a  wind  sprang  up  from  the 
north  and  we  made  fairly  good  headway  going  SW.  and  SW. 
by  W.,  but  the  wind  increased  remarkably,  and  as  we  went  by- 
the-wind,  or  close  to  the  wind,  the  ship  rolled  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  NW.  storm  which  we  had  at  Jutland.  Towards  evening 
we  sounded  and  got  mud  at  30  fathoms,  which  showed  that  we 
were  under  Dogger  Bank.  At  four  bells  of  the  first  night-watch 
we  sounded  and  got  sand,  which  showed  that  we  were  on  the 
bank. 

Sept.  21.  We  sounded  and  got  16  fathoms.     We  were  then 
on  the  middle  of  the  bank.    The  wind  had  turned  to  the  west,  and 
therefore  we  had  to  brace  up  sharp ;  nevertheless  we  went  fast  be- 
cause the  wind  was  steady,  and  we  were  able  to  handle  our  sails. 
Sept.  22,  23  and  24  we  wrestled  with  the  sea,  somietimes  in 
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contrary  wind,  but  most  of  the  time  the  wind  was  from  the  west 
or  W..  WNW..  SW.  or  thereabouts. 

Sept.  24.  We  sighted  the  EngHsh  fleet  which  we  tried  :o 
follow\  On  the  same  day  we  saw  a  French  privateer  seize  an 
English  merchantman  in  the  rear  of  the  English  fleet.  That 
night  we  made  our  guns  ready  for  defense  and  kept  the  slow 
match  burning  lest  we  should  be  surprised. 

Sept.  25.  During  the  night  a  terrible  gale  came  up  from  the 
south.  It  rained  and  stormed  almost  as  bad  as  when  we  were  at 
Jutland  Bank,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  gale  w^ent  down  and  in 
the  night  it  was  calm. 

Sept.  26.  We  wrestled  with  another  west  wind  but  were 
unable  to  make  any  headway  against  it.  We  have  had  foul  and 
rainy  weather  almost  every  day  of  our  voyage.  During  the  night 
we  hove  to. 

Sept.  27.  Which  was  Sunday,  we  tacked  towards  the  land 
in  the  same  contrary  wind.  This  was  the  fourth  time  we  tried 
to  make  land  at  Yarmouth  and  Orford.  but  while  we  came  so  near 
the  land  that  we  saw  the  muddy  water,  we  could  not  sight  land 
because  of  the  foggy  weather.  Towards  evening,  after  the  rain, 
it  cleared  up,  and  we  sighted  land  after  having  seen  only  sky  and 
water  ever  since  the  i8th.  We  now  rejoiced  at  knowing  with 
certainty  how  far  we  had  come,  for  although  we  had  taken  ob- 
servations every  day,  and  thus  knew  that  we  ought  to  be  about 
where  we  were,  we  now  became  more  assured  of  our  location.  We 
would  have  liked  to  anchor  there  but  considered  it  more  advis- 
able to  go  back  to  sea,  which  we  did  during  the  first  night-watch, 
and  during  the  second  hove  to. 

Note.  From  the  i8th,  to  the  evening  of  the  27th,  we  saw 
nothing  but  sea  and  sky. 

Sept.  27.  I  had  just  held  morning  prayers  and  was  going  to 
begin  my  sermon  when  a  French  privateer  came  up  and  sent 
a  shot  across  our  bows.  We,  however,  did  not  make  haste  to  get 
away  but  took  in  our  mainsail  and  made  ready  for  defense,  for  we 
were  all  resolved  to  make  resistance  if  we  should  be  attacked. 
W^hen  they  saw  this,  after  asking  us  whence  we  came  and  whither 
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we  were  going,  they  went  away  and  dared  not  venture  a  struggle 
with  us  for  their  ship  was  only  a  frigate.^^ 

Sept.  28.  We  came  five  times  towards  the  land  between 
Orford  and  Thorp  Ness.  My  God,  how  muddy  the  water  was 
there,  and  what  a  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  sea,  or  as  they  say, 
ebb  and  flood.  Again  we  thought  of  dropping  anchor  but  kept 
to  the  sea.  In  the  night  we  met  the  Dutch  fishing  fleet,  150  ships 
or  more  as  I  counted.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  through  them. 
In  the  morning  two  of  their  convoys  caim;e  to  us ;  the  first  one  sent 
a  shot  which  whizzed  across  our  bows,  as  a  signal  that  we  should 
hurry  up,  which  we  did,  and  when  they  had  spoken  to  us  they 
went  away  with  the  whole  fleet  towards  Yarmouth  to  fish  for 
herring.  They  said  that  they  had  just  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  that  they  usually  stay  three  months.  They  said 
that  last  year  the  French  privateer  Jean  Bart  defeated  the  convoys 
and  burned  the  fleet,  and  therefore  they  now  had  six  or  eight  con- 
voys. 

Note.  During  the  fearful  storm  which  we  had  our  ship 
sprang  a  leak  so  that  we  had  to  man  the  pumps  every  watch ;  but 
this  did  not  give  the  crew  any  uneasiness ;  they  said  that  they  had 
been  in  much  greater  danger  when  they  were  forced  to  do  noth- 
ing but  pump  until  they  had  reached  their  destination. 

Sept.  28.  We  went  again  towards  the  land  and  saw  it  clearly. 
However  we  did  not  anchor  but  went  out  to  sea  again  in  the  same 
contrary  wind,  which  has  blown  for  a  long  time.  On  the  29th  we 
returned  and  since  the  wind  went  down  and  the  ebb  came  we  cast 
anchor.  God  be  praised  that  we  have  at  last  come  so  near  our 
destination  that  we  can  cast  anchor  on  the  English  side.  The 
wind  continued  in  the  same  direction  but  in  the  evenig  it  began 
to  blow  from  the  SW.  which  was  a  close  wind  for  us.  When  the 
tide  came  in,  we  went  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  with  it  to 
Alborg.2i 

Sept.  30.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  went  ahead  a  little 

""The  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  (1688-1697)    against  Louis  XIV 
was  at  this  time  raging. 

"Adelburg  on  Orford  Ness. 
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with  the  tide  and  came  midway  between  Orford  Ness  and  Orford 
Haven.  Here  the  pilot  went  out  of  his  course  and  ran  aground 
on  a  sand  bar  called  Middle  Ground.  The  crew  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  in  great  anxiety  for  the  ship  jogged  and  jolted  many 
times,  and  sometimes  so  heavily  that  I  thought  she  would  go  to 
pieces.  When  she  jolted  that  way  I  was  thrown  back  and  forth 
on  the  cabin  floor.  But  after  a  little  while  we  got  over  the  sand 
bar.  God  be  eternally  praised!  We  now  went  a  little  way  in 
eight  fathoms  and  then  the  ebb  tide  began  to  come.  The  captain 
went  ashore  to  get  a  pilot.  In  the  meanwhile  I  went  with  the 
carpenter  into  the  water  passage  to  see  how  much  the  ship  was 
leaking.  We  noticed  that  in  one  bell,  or  a  half  hour,  the  water 
rose  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  was  not  bad  news  for  we  were 
sure  that  we  could  hold  our  own.  Towards  evening  the  captain 
returned  with  the  pilot  and  when  the  flood  tide  came  we  hoisted 
sail  and  went  forward  a  little  to  Barsley  Cliff,  and  lay  there  over 
night. 

Sept.  30.  As  we  sailed  along  the  English  coast  we  noticed 
that  the  fields  were  green  and  beautiful.  During  the  night  of  the 
29th  we  saw  a  few  ships  with  convoys  sailing  towards  Yarmouth 
to  get  coal,  for  coal  is  found  there  but  not  elsewhere  in  England. 
The  whole  landscape  was  hazy  with  smoke,  from  the  coal,  as  we 
were  told,  for  they  burn  nothing  else  here. 

An  English  book  which  the  captain  has  (the  title  page  was 
gone  and  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  author)  says  concern- 
ing the  Middle  Ground  at  Orford  Ness :  "The  Middle  Ground  at 
Orford  Ness. — This  Middle  Ground  is  a  bank  that  lieth  between 
Orford  Ness  and  Orford  Haven,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on 
which  at  low  water  there  is  eighteen  foot  and  between  it  and  the 
shore  you  will  have  five  or  six  fathom ;  it  lies  one  third  of  the  way 
off  to  the  Whiting  Sand.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Be- 
tween this  and  Whiting  there  is  six  or  seven  fathom  water." 

N.  B.  But  the  pilot  said  that  we  had  been  on  Whiting  Sand, 
for  the  roadstead  in  the  Sound  is  deep  enough. 

On  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  i,  wc  saw  another  fleet  with  convoys 
which  went  to  get  coal. 
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Oct.  I.  The  flood  tide  came  in  at  6  o'clock  and  we  set  sail 
with  it,  tacking  in  the  same  contrary  wind  which  still  persists. 
But  while  the  wind  is  against  us  the  weather  is  clear,  for  which 
God  be  praised.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  we  saw  the  buoy  at 
Gunfleet  (a  sand  bank)  and  when  the  ebb  tide  came  we  cast 
anchor  in  1 1  fathoms  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  bank,  near  the 
Spitz  buoy  at  some  distance  from  the  bank.  But  when  the  ebb 
was  at  its  lowest  we  had  only  7  fathoms. 

Oct.  I.  When  we  came  a  little  past  Gunfleet's  buoy  we  saw  a 
mast  standing  in  the  water  with  the  mizzen  still  fast  to  it.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  ship  which  had  gone  down  on  the  bank. 

Oct.  2.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  tide  came  in 
we  went  ahead  again  and  passed  Spitz  buoy  and  later  about  10 
o'clock  the  buoy  at  Middle  Ground,  opposite  which  we  could  see 
Whittaker  Beacon  (a  large  high  mast,  painted  white  near  the 
water  and  at  the  top,  but  black  at  the  middle).  Then  we  went 
ahead  again  until  we  were  in  six  and  one-half  fathoms,  when 
fearing  Middle  Ground,  which  lay  near  by,  we  came  about  and 
tacked  until  we  came  opposite  Shoe  Beacon  (a  large  pole  indica- 
ting shallow  water).  There  the  tide  came  against  us  and  since 
it  was  not  a  good  place  to  anchor  we  went  back  a  little  and  cast 
anchor.  After  dinner  about  two  o'clock,  the  wind  shifted  to 
ESE.,  which  enabled  us  to  heave  anchor  and  sail  against  the  out- 
going tide  and  make  some  progress.  We  went  past  Shoe  Beacon 
and  towards  Black  Tail  (a  buoy)  and  cast  anchor  there. 

Oct.  2.  We  saw  another  mast  of  a  sunken  ship  on  Middle 
Ground. — Note.  The  same  wind  continues,  but  God  be  praised 
it  blows  so  little  that  the  stream  can  carry  us  ahead. — Again  we 
met  a  coal  fleet. — Just  opposite  Shoe  Beacon  there  is  a  bank 
named  Moul.  The  distance  between  the  two  banks,  where  the 
roadstead  is,  can  not  be  more  than  a  gunshot.  We  saw  a  mast  on 
the  Moul.  It  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  that  had  sunk  there. 
Just  opposite,  above  Shoe  Beacon  we  saw  a  black  buoy ;  this  was 
also  said  to  mark  the  place  where  there  was  a  sunken  ship. 
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Note. — Our  ship  Palmbom  had  aboard  a  cargo  of  iron  and 
some  brass 

Skeppund^^  lib.  — > 

3887  4  7 

Therefore  the  freight  from  Stockholm  to  London  amounted 
to  £782,  4^.  7md. 

Oct.  2.  When  we  were  going  to  anchor  in  the  evening  our 
anchor  fouled  and  our  ship  began  to  drift  towards  the  other  bank. 
We  were  all  frightened  and  threw  out  the  other  anchor.  Then 
we  heaved  the  first  and  found  that  the  chain  had  fastened  under 
the  ship  in  the  rent  which  was  made  when  we  ran  aground.  We 
also  found  that  a  part  of  the  rudder  had  been  lost.  We  had  enough 
to  do  for  a  while  but  finally  everything  was  righted,  God  be 
praised.    But  the  chain  still  stuck  fast. 

Oct.  3.  When  the  tide  came  in,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  we  went  ahead  again,  sailing  past  Black  Tail,  opposite 
which  we  could  see  a  buoy  at  Oar  Edge  Bank.  We  were  then 
forced  to  anchor  because  the  wind  went  down  and  the  tide  car- 
ried us  near  the  bank.  After  dinner  the  wind  began  to  freshen 
up.  We  sailed  past  Nour's  buoy  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  on  to 
Lee,  which  was  a  beautiful  country  to  look  upon.  Just  opposite 
lies  a  bank  called  Midddle  Ground  whereupon  there  is  a  buoy, 
which  we  left  on  the  starboard  or  right  side  of  the  ship,  and 
anchored  at  Lee. 

Oct.  3.  While  we  were  dining  a  Swede  came  aboard  and 
paid  us  a  visit.  He  came  from  the  English  fleet  which  lay  there. 
His  name  was  John  Nopp ;  a  good  Swede.  He  had  been  away 
from  Sweden  three  years. 

In  the  river,  which  begins  where  one  can  see  land  on  both 
sides  or  at  Lee,  ships  and  vessels  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side, 
some  of  which  were  bound  up  the  river,  others,  down. 

Oct.  4.  We  heaved  anchor  but  did  not  get  farther  vyith  the 
tide  than  to  Hope,  for  the  weather  was  so  calm  that  not  a  feather 


22  A  Skeppund  is  a  weight  for  metals  weighing  299.93  pounds  Av. 
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stirred.  The  day  would  have  passed  for  a  beautiful  summer  day 
had  not  a  NW.  wind  sprung  up  towards  night  which  developed 
into  a  storm  with  rain  and  sleet. 

Oct.  4.  Which  was  the  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we 
heard  the  lark  sing  beautifully.  This  does  not  happen  so  late  in 
Sweden.  The  weather  was  very  warm. — On  Sunday  afternoon 
the  pilot  told  us  that  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  days  a 
whale  had  been  seen  which  had  been  driven  into  the  shallows 
where  it  had  died,  not  being  able  to  get  away.  The  length  was 
18  feet,  the  width  across  the  back,  6  feet.  We  believed  that  it  was 
the  same  one  that  we  saw  in  the  sea  on  the  i8th  of  September. 

Oct.  5.  In  this  rain  and  wind  we  drifted  with  the  tide  to 
Gravesand,  just  below  the  blockhouses.  There  we  cast  anchor 
and  landed  the  pilot  John  Lee,  who  had  run  us  aground  on  the 
bank. 

Oct.  5.  When  we  came  to  the  blockhouses  the  inspector  came 
aboard. 

Oct.  6.  Again  we  proceeded  with  the  tide  to  Longreeds  from 
which  place  we  went  to  Blackwall  (a  suburb  of  London)  and 
landed  there.  We  remjained  there  over  night  staying  at  Stock- 
holm Inn. 

Oct.  6.  We  landed.  God  be  praised  who  so  mercifully  has 
protected  us  on  the  voyage  and  helped  us  to  land  in  good  health 
and  wellbeing. 

Oct.  7.  In  the  morning  we  met  Mr.  Auren.-^  Later  in  the 
evening  with  Mr.  Oriot  as  guide  we  went  to  the  minister  of 
Sweden,  Mr.  Lejoncrona,  who  promised  to  give  us  assistance. 

Oct.  8.  I  saw  Messrs.  Majer  and  Brenberg  to  whom  we  had 
our  bill  of  exchange  of  189  pounds  Sterling.  At  25  rixdollars 
to  the  pound  this  amounts  to  4500  rixdollars  banco.  The  rate  of 
exchange  rose  higher  and  higher  until  it  reached  28. 

Oct.  9.  I  paid  the  Captain  for  just  nine  weeks,  or  the  time 
I  had  been  on  the  ship  from  Stockholm  to  London.     I  paid  him 


Mr.  Auren  had  travelled  to    London  by  the  way  of  Gothenburg. 
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at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  or  19  rixdollars  a  week,  and  also  the  2  rix- 
dollars  banco  which  I,  as  well  as  the  rest,  had  promised  to  give  to 
the  poor  when  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  our  lives  under  Jut- 
land Bank. 

Among  other  friends  and  benefactors,  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Mr.  Oriot  for  he  managed  almost  everything  for  us. 
He  spoke  to  the  freighters  on  the  ship,  and  also  helped  us  to  buy 
some  necessary  things. — Our  passage^-*  and  other  charges  cost  us 
60  pounds  besides  7  ponuds  for  the  boy  Jonas  and  6  pounds  for 
Andrew  Printz^^  who  begged  to  be  taken  along. 

Oct.  9.  I  arranged  for  lodging  with  Mr.  Cheestrax  near  the 
Royal  Exchange  (Exchambium  Regium),  in  Germany  they  call 
it  Borse.  It  is  a  large  house  where  all  the  merchants  gather  for 
business  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock. 

Oct.  10.  We  moved  into  our  new  quarters. 

Oct.  II.  We  were  in  several  churches  and  attended  the 
divine  services.  I  noticed  among  other  things  that  in  the  French 
church  the  preacher  had  his  hat  on  when  he  preached. 

Oct.  12.  We  took  dinner  with  Mr.  Lejoncrona,  the  Swedish 
minister. 

Oct.  13.  I  wrote  to  my  dear  mother  inclosing  my  letter  in 
Mr.  Bremor's  envelope  addressed  to  Stockholm  via  Amsterdam. 

During  the  succeeding  days  we  went  up  daily  for  an  an- 
swer.2^  Mr.  Oriot  assisted  us  a  great  deal  in  the  arrangements 
for  our  voyage. 

Oct.  17.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thelin"''  dated  Sept. 
II. 

Oct.  20.  I  became  sick  having  a  pain  in  my  head  and  chest. 


"i.   e.,  passage   from  London  to  Virginia. 

"Andrew  Printz  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Johan  Printz,  who  was  the 
first  governor  of  New  Sweden,  1642. 

'^  i.  e.,  to  their  requests  for  passports. 

"Mr.  TheHn,  postmaster  of  Gothenburg.  It  was  he  who  interested  the 
Swedish  government  in  the  idea  of  sending  pastors  to  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware. 
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Oct.  25.  I  had  to  stay  abed;  I  sent  for  a  doctor  who  said  I 
had  a  fever  and  cachexia  in  my  whole  body.  I  took  treatment 
from  him. 

Oct.  27.  (Entry  made  in  March)  I  must  have  written  to  my 
mother  on  this  date.  (See  March  6.) 

Oct.  29.  This  was  My  Lord's  Day,  the  day  upon  which  a 
new*  mayor  was  chosen.  This  was  done  with  great  g-ayety  and 
pomp.  They  fired  so  mjany  rockets  and  squibs  that  I  feared  some 
damage  would  be  done. 

Nov.  4.  To-day  the  king's  birthday  was  celebrated. 

Nov.  5.  There  was  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  protection 
which  God  gave  when  the  papists  on  that  day  Anno^^ — had  in- 
tended to  blow  up  the  house  of  parliament  and  the  whole  city. 

Nov.  8.  I  was  in  the  Danish  Church.  The  preacher  had  to 
leave  the  pulpit  after  reading  the  lesson  because  his  nose  began 
to  bleed. 

Nov.  10.  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster  in  Gothenburg,  Mr.  John 
Thelin,  and  in  the  same  envelope  to  my  mother,  Magister  Argill, 
my  brother  Niels,  Mr.  Weslander,  Mr.  Aurivillig,  my  uncle  in 
Stockholm,  Mr.  John  Hagman,  Mr.  Wistrom  and  Mr.  John 
Jeder.  The  postage  to  Hamburg  was  three  shillings.  Mr. 
Bjorck  inclosed  his  letter  to  Gust  Rudbeck. 

Later  entry; — Vide  March  2. 

Nov.  15.  The  Norwegian  church  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate prayers  and  a  sermon.  The  twenty-fourth  psalm  was 
read. 

The  same  day,  which  was  the  twenty-third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  I  had  to  remain  indoors  because  I  had  another  attack  of 
my  sickness.  God  help  me  for  the  sake  of  my  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ!  Amen. 

Nov.  16.  We  were  at  the  Exchange  and  heard  from  Mr. 
Lejoncrona  that  his  Majesty  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  to 
allow  us  to  make  our  journey,  but  he  had  thought  better  of  it 
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and  had  commanded  that  our  goods  should  pass  free  of  duty. 
God  be  eternally  praised. 

Later  entry :  But  on  Nov.  30  we  heard  that  the  parliament 
had  refused  the  latter,  namely  the  exemption  of  our  goods  from 
duty.  Accordingly  we  had  to  pay  the  duty,  but  that  can  not  be 
helped,  God  will  help  us  to  get  along  in  some  way.  The  same 
day  we  found  out  that  the  ship  on  which  we  had  intended  to  sail 
had  been  captured  by  the  French.  O  Lord  God  how  strange  are 
thy  ways ! 

Note.  Under  Nov.  30  (Subsequent  entry  probably  made 
early  in  December.)  But  later  we  received  more  reliable  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  the  ship  had  been  in  a  fearful  storm  and 
after  losing  its  rudder  and  other  things,  had  been  driven  to  Portu- 
gal where  it  had  been  repaired. 

Nov.  20.  Mr.  Wibhem  went  away.  On  the  same  day  we 
were  up  in  the  monument  and  looked  over  the  city.  We  could  not 
see  the  whole  city,  although  it  was  a  cloudless  day,  because  of 
the  smoke  from  the  coal  which  rose  up  like  a  thick  fog  or  cloud. 

Nov.  27.  Which  was  the  Twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity we  were  invited  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Mecken,  the  preacher  to 
Prince  George,  after  we  had  heard  his  sermon  to  the  prince. 

Note.  The  Prince  is  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Denmark  as 
well  as  of  our  late  queen.  He  is  married  to  the  daughter  of 
King  James  II,  the  exile. 

Nov.  29.  We  were  to  dinner  at  the  home  of  the  Danish 
preacher  Magister  Ivar  Brink. 

Dec.  2.  We  went  to  see  Govenor  Penn,  and  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  very  graciously  gave  us  his  opinions  and  prom- 
ised us  his  protection.  He  also  gave  us  much  good  advice  as  to 
our  management  and  conduct  there,  and  promised  us  a  recommen- 
dation to  his  deputy  governor.  God  be  eternally  praised  who  so 
bends  towards  us  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  most  to  say ! 

Dec.  3.  To  dinner  at  the  home  of  Magister  Mecken. 

Dec.  9.  We  received  King  William's  passport  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, whereof  the  following  is  a  copy : 
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William  R. 

To  all  our  Admirals,  Vice-admlirals,  Commanders,  Captains, 
Governors,  Major  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Constables, 
Customes  Comptrollers,  Searchers  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  greeting.  These  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  permit 
and  suffer  the  bearers  hereof:  Andreas  Rudman,  Ericus  Bjorck, 
and  Jonas  Auren,  with  their  goods  and  necessaries  freely  and 
quietly  to  embark  at  any  port  of  this  our  kingdom  and  pass  over 
to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  West  Indies  without  any  lett,  hindrance 
or  molestation  whatsoever.  Given  at  our  court  at  Kensington 
the  22  day  of  November  1906,  in  the  eight  year  of  our  reig^e. 
By  his  Majesties  command, 
Will.  Trumbull. 

Note.  From  Dec.  i  to  Dec.  12  there  has  been  very  cold 
weather  here  and  a  heavy  frost,  but  on  the  12th  it  rained  and  the 
weather  became  milder.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Englishmen 
going  about  the  streets  freezing ;  but  I  stood  it  well  in  my  wolf- 
skin jacket.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  our  rooms  were  always 
cold,  for  here  they  either  do  not  know  what  a  register  is,  or  keep 
it  shut  all  the  time. 

Dec.  18.  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Mr.  Samuel  Akerhielm  the  royal 
secretary  enclosing  my  letter  in  Mr.  Bernt's  envelope. 

Dec.  24.  We  were  at  the  custom  house  and  reported  that  the 
books  sent  by  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  weigh  sixty 
pounds.    We  took  our  oath  on  this  and  paid  the  duty. 

January,  1697. 

Jan.  I,  I  wrote  to  the  following  persons  in  Sweden:  The 
Archbishop,  Prof.  Arrhenig  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Up- 
sala.  Prof.  Lagerloof,  and  Prof.  Liung. 

Note  March  2.  These  letters  reached  their  destination. 

Jan.  II.  We  had  not  only  to  pay  import  duty  on  the  books 
sent  by  his  Majesty  but  must  also  land  all  our  goods  and  pay  ex- 
port duty  on  them.    This  put  us  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  same  day  we  received  word  that  the  ship  was  ready,  and 
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that  we  must  go  to  the  custom  house  and  look  after  our  goods. 
We  went  thither  and  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  got  it  arranged, 
on  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Oriot's 
servant,  Mr.  Henries.  On  the  13th,  which  was  the  20th2®  day 
after  Christmas,  we  had  our  chests  and  clothes  transferred  to  the 
ship,  which  was  named  The  Jefifries,  which  lay  at  Blackwall. 

Jan.  II.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  Jeffries,  which  is  the  same 
as  Gothfried  or  Gottfrid.  The  captain's  name  is  William  Cooper. 
The  ship  is  large  and  fine  and  carries  34  guns.  May  God  grant 
us  protection  and  bless  us ! 

Jan.  22.  Captain  Hogen  bade  us  farewell.  We  spoke  to  an 
Englishman  named  James  Dragcott  and  promised  to  write  to  him 
addressing  our  letters  in  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Flighters,  Tobac- 
conist, near  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London. 

Jan.  24,  25,  26,  and  27  there  was  a  severe  frost,  especially 
on  the  25th,  which  was  St.  Paul's  day.  Neither  this  day  nor  the 
other  apostles'  days  is  kept  holy  here  in  England. 

Jan.  30.  This  day  was  kept  holy  here  in  London  to  Lament 
the  wrong  they  committed  against  King  Charles  L,  and  to  pray 
God  that  he  would  graciously  avert  his  punishment.  But  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  keep  this  day  holy.  Magister  Ivar  Brinck 
of  the  Dano-Norwegian  chcurch  preached  on  Deut.  21:8,  and  ap- 
plied the  text  plainly  to  that  regicide. 

February. 

Feb.  3.  We  received  orders  to  go  aboard  on  the  14th  be- 
tween 6  and  7  o'clock,  at  Gravesand. — The  same  day  I  wrote  to 
my  dearly  beloved  mother  in  Gefle,  my  brother  Niels,  Magister 
Holmberg,  Mr.  Johan  Jeder,  and  Magnus  Weslander.  Placed 
all  these  letters  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  my  mother.  I  also 
wrote  my  uncle  in  Heggeby,  Mr.  Andrew  Braun;  my  uncle  in 
Stockholm,  Mr.  Olof  Hagman;  the  rector  of  the  orphanage  in 


"  In  Sweden  the  Christmas  holiday  season  lasts  until  the  20th  day  after 
Christmas, 
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Stockholm,  Mr.  Andrew  Hagberg;  and  to  his  son-in-law, 
Magister  Erig  Fors;  also  to  Martin  Falek  and  under  the  same 
cover  to  Mr.  Christian  Wynblad  and  Miss  B.  Modera  in  Wiborg; 
also  to  Mr.  Carl  Wystrom  in  Biorck's  letter. 

Feb.  3.  I  paid  my  lodging,  4^  a  week. 

Note  all  the  letters  were  sent  in  the  envelope  addressed  to 
my  uncle  except  one  to  Mr.  Wystrom.— Mr.  Bremer  promised 
that  when  he  should,  with  God's  help,  come  to  Stockholm,  he 
would  deliver  them  with  his  own  hands. 

Accordingly  we  got  ready  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  paid 
the  captain  our  passage  which  cost  £8  a  person  and  £6  for  Jonas 
amounting  in  all  to  39  pounds  Sterling,  or  120  crowns,  which 
in  copperweight,  at  28  B  copperweight  to  the  pound,  amounts  to 

120 
28 

960 
24 

4360B  copperweight. 
Feb.  4.  We  went  aboard,  in  the  Lord's  name,  but  did  not 
come  to  Gravesand  before  in  the  evening,  for  we  could  not  get 
under  way  with  the  tide  because  we  "  were  detained  for  some 
reason ;  we  did  not  get  away  from  London  before  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  When  we  got  aboard  we  could  not  stay  there  over 
night  because  everything  was  in  disorder.  There  were  so  many 
passengers,  over  50,  that  we  could  not  get  anything  arranged  but 
had  to  go  ashore  and  stay  there  over  night. 

Feb.  4.  Five  English  clergymen  were  aboard  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Maryland  which  adjoins  Pennsylvania.  All  were 
unmarried  except  one,  whose  wife  was  not  with  him  because  she 
was  about  to  give  birth  to  a   child.      She  is  expected  to  follow 

later. 

Feb.  5.  We  went  aboard  and  proceeded  with  the  tide  two  or 
three  miles,  the  wind  was  hard  against  us  or  straight  from  the 
east. 
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Feb.  5.  In  Gravesand  we  had  to  pay  one  shilling  a  bed, 
which  is  quite  different  from  paying  three  ore  copper  in  the 
Swedish  inns;  and  the  next  day  we  had  to  pay  eight  pence  for 
being  conveyed  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  although  the  distance 
was  not  more  than  two  stone  throws. 

Feb.  6.  The  same  contrary  wind  continued  from  the  N.  E. 
There  was  a  bad  storm  and  it  was  very  cold;  my  fur  coat 
did  me  good  service.  Towards  evening  Waterman  came  aboard 
from  London  with  money  for  Mr.  Auren.  I  returned  with  him 
to  Gravesand  and  bought  a  few  things.  I  remained  ashore  over 
night. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  Biork  and  Mr.  Auren  went  ashore  to  buy  small 
beer;  here  on  the  ship  we  get  food  only  once  a  day,  and  then 
only  a  little  meat  and  peas.  They  give  us  bread  which  they  call 
biscuit,  a  small  basket  for  fifteen  persons,  as  much  as  one  can  buy 
in  Sweden  for  two  or  three  ore  copper.  Biscuits  are  small  thin 
cakes  as  wide  as  the  spot  on  a  tinplate  at  home,  and  as  thin  as 
our  wheat  bread. 

Feb.  7.  We  went  aboard  in  the  morning,  weighed  anchor  and 
went  ahead  a  little,  but  did  not  get  far  because  the  water  flowed 
out.     We  lay  there  over  night. 

Feb.  8.  We  went  ahead  a  little  again  with  the  same  wind, 
W.  S. 

Feb.  9.  We  set  sail  and  came,  towards  sunset  to  Deal,  just 
below  Downs.  The  weather  became  clear  and  remained  so. — 
Note.  During  the  last  few  days  the  weather  has  been  cold.  We 
have  had  what  they  call  in  Sweden  the  Candlemass  storm. 

Feb.  10.  The  whole  ship  was  covered  with  rime,  which 
made  me  think  that  it  must  be  very  cold  in  Sweden. 

Feb.  12.  I  was  ashore  at  Deal,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Oriot,  to 
the  Archbishop  and  to  my  dear  mother.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  a  high  wind  and  cold  w^eather. 

Feb.  15.  Fifteen  merchant  ships  went  out  from  Downs,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  West  India  fleet,  which  is  bound  for  Bar- 
badoes  and  such  places.  But  because  the  wind  shifted  to  tlije 
S.    W.  during   the  night   they  came   back  to   us  the    next  day. 
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The  wind  became  more  contrary,  shiftinj^  to  S.  and  S.  by 
W.  On  the  night  of  the  i6th  it  blew  hard,  and  also  all  day  the 
17th. 

Feb.  15.  Our  Commodore  came  to  Downs.  On  the  17th  he 
fired  a  gun,  displayed  two  flags  at  the  stern,  loosened  his  topsail 
and  mizzen  topsail,  as  signals  to  the  captains  of  the  other  ships 
that  they  should  come  aboard  his  ship  to  get  sailing  orders.  This 
they  all  did,  and  received  orders  to  proceed  with  him  with  the 
first  fair  wind.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  set  sail  with  him, 
although  our  Captain  is  not  yet  aboard.  We  have  received  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  effect  that  he  will  come  on  Thursday,  the 
i8th.  If  he  does  not  come,  and  we  get  a  favorable  wind  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  will  have  to  plod  along  by  land  to  Portsmouth. — 
But  he  came  aboard  in  the  evening. 

Feb.  21.  The  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  In  the  after- 
noon the  fleet  went  out  again,  but  we  did  not  get  farther  than  a 
few  gunshots,  when  we  were  forced  to  anchor.  The  next  day  we 
went  out  again.  The  wind  was  ESE.  Towards  even- 
ing it  shifted  to  the  south  and  remained  so,  increasing  steadily. 
Our  Commodore  lay  at  anchor,  waiting  for  provisions,  and  for 
this  reason  and  because  of  the  contrary  wind  we  could  not  go  to 
sea. 

Feb.  22  and  23.  We  heard  reports  of  cannon  fired  in  quick 
succession.  Later,  on  the  24th,  we  heard  that  Captain  Bart  had 
seized  and  English  merchant  ship  of  30  guns,  after  a  fight  of  two 
days. 

Feb.  24.  Our  Captain  was  aboard  the  Commodore's  ship 
and  received  orders  to  sail  with  the  first  good  wind  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  would  get  provisions,  and  not  wait  any  longer 
for  provisions  from  London. 

Feb.  24.  The  south  wind  began  to  blow  again  (during  the 
previous  days  it  was  calm),  and  continued  so  the  25th,  27th  and 
28th,  so  that  for  the  past  three  weeks  we  have  had  only  contrary 
wind,  from  the  S.,  SE.,  SW.,  and  WSW,  all  of  which  winds  are 
southerly. 
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March. 

March  i.     Our  Commodore  got  his  provisions. 

March  2.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  dear  miother,  enclosing  it  in 
Mr.  Biork's  letter  to  Gostaf  Rudbeck.  This  is  the  sixth  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  my  mother  since  I  came  to  England. 

March  2.  Mr.  E.  Biork  received  a  letter  from  the  postmast- 
er, Mr.  Gostaf  Rudbeck,  informing  him  that  all  our  letters  of 
Jan.  I  had  arrived,  and  also  all  of  Mr.  Biork's  up  to  No.  17.  From 
this  I  judged  that  my  letter  to  John  Thelin  and  all  the  letters  en- 
closed in  my  letter  to  him  of  Nov.  19,  1696,  had  arrived;  for 
these  letters  were  sent  with  Mr.  Biork's  letter  No.  12. 

March  i,  2,  3.  The  same  wind  continued  and  the  weather 
was  foggy  and  dismal. 

March  5.  There  was  a  hard  storm  from  the  south.  The 
English,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  Turkish  fleet,  72  ships  loaded  with 
silks,  satins,  etc.,  came  in  from  Strati.  A  merchantman  on  enter- 
ing the  harbor  ran  against  another  ship,  which  was  anchored, 
breaking  its  bowsprit  clear  off  and  tearing  away  the  stem  and  fore 
rigging,  from  which  it  afterwards  cut  loose.  But  we  saw  a  more 
pitiable  sight  when  a  large,  beautiful  ship  ran  aground  on  a  bank 
named  Goodwin.  Our  Captain  sent  his  boat  out  to  help  them, 
but  the  storm  was  so  strong  that  they  neither  dared  nor  could 
reach  them.  Towards  evening  and  during  the  night  we  could  see 
the  flashes  from  their  cannon,  as  signals  that  they  were  in  great 
distress  and  that  help  was  needed ;  but  we  could  not  hear  the  re- 
ports on  account  of  the  storm.  The  next  day  we  were  informed 
that  eight  or  nine  men  had  reached  land  in  the  small  boat;  but 
all  the  rest,  about  a  hundred  souls,  perished.  Of  the  officers,  only 
the  Captain's  son  was  saved.  It  was  not  without  great  pity  that 
I  saw  him  later,  together  with  others,  in  Deal.  He  had  promised 
£100  to  any  one  who  might  save  his  father,  but  no  one  dared  risk 
his  life  even  for  this  reward.  God  protect  us  from  such  distress ! 
On  the  6th  we  still  saw  a  little  of  the  ship  above  water,  but  on  the 
7th  and  8th  nothing  at  all  was  to  be  seen. 

March  6.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Christian  at  the  Coffee  House  in 
London,  to  Dr.  Langhans,  and  to  Magister  Ivarus  Brinck.  Tow- 
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ards  evening  the  same  day  I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Biorck.  He 
received  a  letter  from  Upsala  informing  him  that  Mr.  Gostaf 
Rudbeck  had  sent  one  of  my  letters  to  my  mother,  in  Gefle,  on 
Nov.  24,  1696.  I  cannot  find  on  what  date  I  wrote  it,  but  I  think 
I  must  have  written  it  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  get  sick,  and  for- 
gotten to  note  it  in  my  diary,  because  of  my  fever  and  other  trou- 
bles. When  I  learned  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Biorck  that  his  letter 
No.  II  to  G.  Rudbeck  was  written  Oct.  27,  1696,  I  concluded  that 
I  must  have  written  a  few  words  at  that  time  about  my  sickness. 

March  6.  When  we  were  in  Deal  we  stayed  with  a  Swed- 
ish shoemaker,  born  in  Gottland,  named (This  entry  breaks 

off  here — Ed. ) 

March  8.  The  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north  and  then 
from  the  NE.  and  east.  We  therefore  went  aboard  with  the  Cap- 
tain, heaved  anchor  and  set  out,  in  the  Lord's  name,  at  eleven 
o'clock.    We  went  ahead  a  little. 

March  9.  The  weather  became  calm,  and  towards  evening 
we  had  to  anchor  at  Beachy.  Towards  midnight,  when  the  tide 
came  with  us,  we  lifted  anchor  and  crawled  ahead  a  little.  When 
the  tide  came  against  us  we  cast  anchor  and  heaved  it  again  with 
the  tide. 

March  10.  Before  noon  there  was  a  thick  fog,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  any  of  the  ships,  although  we  were  not  farther  from 
them  than  a  gunshot,  for  we  could  hear  their  bells.  We  gave  one 
another  signals  with  muskets.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  be- 
came clear;  we  were  then  close  together.  The  water  was  so  still 
the  whole  day  that  it  was  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  we  sailed 
as  much  as  we  could  until  five  o'clock.  Then  the  tide  came  against 
us  and  we  had  to  drop  anchor.  Toward  midnight  we  proceeded 
again  some  distance  with  the  tide, 

March  11.  The  forenoon  was  beautiful  and  quite  clear. 
In  the  afternoon  it  began  to  be  foggy  again,  but  the  water  was 
so  still  that  we  could  advance  a  little  with  every  tide.  Towards 
evening  I  was  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  played  for  him  and  his 
wife  on  my  spinnet  at  their  request.     Mr.  Biorck  was  also  there. 

March  12.     The  same  contrary  wind  continued ;  the  morning 
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was  rainy.  We  had  by  that  time  come  so  far  that  we  sighted 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  morning,  about  six  English,  or  one  Swed- 
lish,  mile  from  us.  The  wind  began  to  blow  SW.,  and  we  tacked. 
When  we  came  into  the  wind,  we  went  on  the  other  tack  towards 
the  island  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  evening.- 

March  13.  The  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north  and 
from  NE.,  but  we  could  not  go  out  because  the  Commodore  and 
our  Captain  had  something  to  attend  to  in  Portsmouth. 

March  13.  We  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  order  to 
get  fresh  water.  On  account  of  the  storm  and  the  high  sea,  we 
could  not  get  away  from  there  before  the  14th,  when  the  second 
boat  from  the  ship  came  to  our  assistance. 

March  14.  We  set  sail,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
wind  turned  to  the  south,  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  drop  both 
our  anchors. 

March  15.  The  same  contrary  wind  continued,  and  in  the 
night  there  was  a  hard  storm,  which  continued  almost  the  whole 
week. 

March  19.  I  was  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  again,  sailing  thither 
in  the  long  boat.  The  day  was  cold  and  dismal.  It  snowed  a 
little  in  the  qfternoon,  and  during  the  following  days  the  moun- 
tains were  all  white  with  snow.  In  the  evening  the  wind  turned 
to  the  southeast  and  on  the  20th  to  the  east.  Towards  night  of 
the  20th  it  developed  into  a  hard  storm,  w^hich  continued  all  that 
day,  as  well  as  the  21st,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

March  20.  All  the  English  preachers  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  passengers  were  sick  to  death  frdm  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  ship  in  the  hard  storm ;  for  we  were  anchored  with 
two  anchors  in  the  open  sea;  some  ships  had  cast  out  three. 
The  rest  of  us  were,  God  be  praised,  all  in  good  health.  But,  al- 
though the  wind  was  good,  we  could  not  proceed  because  of  the 
heavy  sea  and  because  our  Commodore  remained  in  Portsmouth. 

March  23.  In  the  forenoon  we  had  a  fine,  fair  wind  from 
NE.,  and  with  it  we  came  to  Plymouth  at  noon.  We  hove  to  and 
lay  a  while  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  waiting  to  see  if  the  wind 
should  be  steady,  and  also  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  ships  at 
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Plymouth  that  wished  to  go  with  us.  Towards  evening,  when 
the  wind  seemed  to  be  a  steady  one,  we  set  out  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  sailed  that  night  in  a  fair  wind  out  of  English 
waters. 

March  23.  When  we  lay  outside  Plymouth  our  Commo- 
dore was  very  anxious  to  land,  under  various  trfling  pretexts,  but 
did  not  dare  to  do  so  because  all  the  merchantmen  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed. 

March  24.  All  day  we  could  see  the  English  shore,  for  the 
wind  was  meagre.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  became  more  con- 
trary, and  we  turned  around,  intending  to  run  in  to  Falmouth, 
but  just  as  we  approached  the  land  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north, 
and  we  went  to  sea  again. 

March  25.     Which  was  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  St. 

Mary,  we  could  see  Islands,^"   but  towards  noon  we 

could  see  nothing  at  all. 

The  weather  was  entirely  calm,  but  there  was  a  heavy  swell 
caused  by  the  recent  gale  from  the  north.  We  took  an  observa- 
tion and  calculated  our  latitude  to  be  49  degrees,  42  minutes.  To- 
wards evening  the  wind  sprang  up  from  SSE.,  and  we  sailed 
WSW.,  which  is  our  correct  course;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  WSW, 
by  W.  by  S.  Towards  evening  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south, 
then  to  SSE.,  and  finally  to  S.  by  S.  by  W. ;  in  the  night  there  was 
a  hard  storm. 

March  25.  Towards  night  we  saw  some  privateers.  Our 
Commodore  chased  them,  and  the  wliole  fleet  followed ;  they  took 
flight  and  got  away.  May  God  protect  us  from  them  and  other 
foes.  This  affair  delayed  us  so  much  that  we  did  not  get  into  our 
course  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

March  26.  The  wind  and  waves  increased  in  violence. 
Almost  all  the  passengers  were  sick;  we,  however,  stood  it  well. 
We  were  now  sailing  S.  by  W.  and  W.  Towards  night  the  wind 
began  to  go  down. 


"Probably  Scilly  Islands. 
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March  27.  The  weather  was  so  thick  and  foggy  that  we 
could  not  see  the  other  ships ;  there  was  a  hght  misty  rain.  The 
wind  kept  going  down,  and  we  carried  as  many  sails  as  we  could 
in  order  to  keep  well  up  in  the  wind.  In  the  night  it  snowed, 
and,  therefore,  the  sea  was  not  heavy.  Quite  a  breeze  blew  from 
the  south. 

March  28.  Which  was  Palm  Sunday,  the  same  high  wind 
prevailed.  About  two  o'clock  we  sighted  the  merchant  ship  South 
Castle;  we  therefore  hove  to  a  while  until  it  came  up  with  some 
other  ships  and  joined  us.  We  sailed  W.  by  S.,  and  some  times 
a  little  more  SW. 

March  28.  In  the  morning  the  sailors  saw  a  kind  of  birds 
called  gaynets.  These  birds  are  as  large  as  geese,  and  are  white 
except  on  the  neck  and  the  tips  of  the  wings.  We  were  told  that 
they  never  come  nearer  to  the  land  than  20  or  30  miles,  from 
which  we  concluded  that  we  were  not  over  30  or  40  miles  from 
Ireland.    This  was  said  to  be  a  sure  sign. 

March  29.  It  began  to  clear  up.  We  sighted  our  ship  South 
Castle  and  four  of  the  other  ships.  We  could  not  see  the  other  24 
ships  (our  fleet  consisted  of  30  ships),  nor  did  we  know  where 
they  were.  The  wind  went  down,  and  at  noon  shifted  to  SSE.,  a 
good  wind  for  us.  South  Castle  went  ahead  to  look  for  the 
rest  of  our  ships,  but  could  not  see  any  of  them.  In  the  afternoon 
we  noticed  some  ships  astern.  One  of  them,  when  it  saw  us,  made 
all  sails,  and  approached  us,  while  we  hove  to.  When  it  came 
nearer,  we  saw  that  it  was  our  Commodore's  ship ;  we  therefore 
approached,  and  all  hove  to  until  the  seven  ships  which  followed 
him  came  up.  We  were  then  thirteen  ships,  but  we  did  not  see 
anything  of  the  rest. 

March  29.  They  began  to  weigh  out  bread  to  us,  four  meas- 
ures to  each  person.  They  also  gave  us  each  a  can  of  water  and 
two  cans  of  small  beer  for  each  table,  at  which  five  or  six  persons 

sit. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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